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THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 


ROPE BRIDGE ON THE MAGDALENA, 


HE recent attempt, and dismal failure, 

to make a great southern republic out 

of Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Ec- 
uador, has attracted some attention to a re- 
gion that is comparatively unknown. For 
months we have tried to enlarge com- 
merce with Colombia, but the want of steam 
communication has prevented any great en- 


couragement. United States commission- 


ers have recently visited the small southern 
republics for the purpose of promoting 
trade; but not much is hoped for, unless 
steamships are ready to touch at such ports 
as are now supplied by vessels under the 
English flag. We must wait and hope for 

better things. 
The State of Colombia, formerly called 
25 


New Granada, an old viceroyalty of Spain, 
includes a north-western section of South 
America, with a link of the chain by which 
it depends upon North America, or the Isth- 
mus of Panama. It has a maritime border 
in the waters of the Caribbean Sea on the 
north, and those of the Pacific on the west, 
while enclosed on the east by the State of 
Venezuela, and on the south by that of Ecua- 
dor. The minor inlets of the gulf of Dari- 
en and the Bay of Panama indent the oppo- 
site sides of the remarkable Isthmus, a por- 
tion of which is, by special convention with 
the United States, considered as neutral 
ground for the railway by which it is cross- 
ed. Colombia, in a southerly direction, 
stretches a little to the south of the line of 
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the equator, and embraces eastwardly the 
upper branches of the river Orinoco. It 
contains an area of 333,000 square miles, 
and consists mainly of two regions of near- 
ly equal extent, with strongly contrasted su- 
perficial features. Grand highlands occupy 
the whole of the maritime side, declining 
inland into low, level plains. The latter are 
partly forest clad, but move generally are al- 
most treeless, alternating from fine pastures 
in the rainy season, which sustain vast herds 
of cattle, to verdureless and dusty deserts 
under the burning sun at the opposite in- 
terval. From south to north, the Andes 
traverse the country in three parallel ranges, 
which are known as the western, the cen- 
tral, and the eastern cordillera. The central 
range is the highest. It contains the culmi- 
nating point of all America north of the 
equator, in the truncated Nevada de Tolima, 
an active volcano, the summit of which 
slightly exceeds the elevation of 18,000 
feet. The more interior range is broadest, 
spreading out into table-lands, which have a 
temperate climate, and are the chief seats 
of population. Between these two ranges 
lies the long valley of the Magdalena, the 
principal river, which rises near the equator, 
receives the Cauca from the enclosure of 
the central and the maritime cordillera, and 
flows with great force and volume into the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The mountain region abounds with strik- 
ing scenery, extraordinary natural objects, 
and the evidences of stupendous derange- 
ments. Itis rich in the precious metals, 
with copper, iron, lead, platina, and coal, and 
supplies many precious stones to commerce, 
especially emeralds. There are mines also 
of rock salt, with sulphurous hot springs, 

‘nitrous caves, and the singular air volcanoes 
emitting azotic gas and mud. Different 
zones of vegetation appear with the chang- 
ing elevation of the country, from the tropi- 
cal in the valleys and on the low plains, to 
the productions common to temperate 
climes on the table-lands. Coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, sugar, and maize are raised, but 
cultivation, mining, and industries in gener- 
al have often been paralysed by political 
distractions, while the indolence of the peo- 
ple is at variance with an adequate develop- 
ment of their natural advantages. The to. 


tal population is estimated at nearly 2,500,- 
000, composed in nearly equal proportions 
of the descendants of the Spanish colonists 
and the native Indians, with a few ne- 
groes, 

New Granada was first colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1510, and becamea viceroyalty 
in 1718. Becoming independent of Spain 
in 1819, it united with Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor to form a federal republic. This 
compact was dissolved in 1830, and the 
three members were constituted  sepa- 
rate republics. After various changes 
of the constitution, New Granada re- 
ceived a fresh organization, carried into 
effect in May, 1863, by which its prov- 
inces were converted into States federally 
united, to be officially designated “The 
United States of Colombia.” 

Bogota, the capital of the confederation, 
is seated on a table-land of the eastern An- 
dean ridge, 8,690 feet above the sea, consid- 
erably higher than the Alpine hospices of 
the St Gothard and the Great St. Bernard. 
At this elevation in the torrid zone the cli- 
mate is delightful —a perpetual spring. The 
population is about 42,000. Besides the ca- 
thedral and churches there are no buildings 
of importance; and being an earthquake- 
shaken city, the houses are all low and the 
walls thick. It was founded by the Spanish 
conqueror of the country, Ximenes de Que- 
sada, in 1545, with the name of Santa Fé 
de Bogota. There are remarkable objects in 
the neighborhood. From the high plain, 
the river of Bogota descends rapidly into 
the valley of the Magdalena, and forms by 
a single leap of five hundred and seventy- 
four feet the Falls of Tequendama, a mag- 
nificent scene in the rainy season when the 
stream is full. The column of spray is seen 
from the capital, seventeen miles distant. 
In the same range of the Andes are the two 
natural bridges of Icononzo, masses of rock 
arching over a deep ravine, one above the 
other. The upper is three hundred feet, 
and the lower two hundred and fifty feet 
above a torrent at the bottom. Another lo- 
cality, the “Treasure Lake of Guatavita,” 
has had many eyes directed wistfully to its 
surface. The name was originated by the 
tradition that at the time of the conquest 
the Indians threw all the gold they could 
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collect into its waters, to disappoint the ra- 
pacity of the Spaniards. Popayan and Pas- 
to, between the central and the maritime 
cordillera, in the valley of the Cauca, are at 
a high elevation with a lovely climate, the 
former 5,800 feet above the sea, and the lat- 
ter 8,500. Cartago, similarly situated, com- 
municates with Bogota by a road across the 
central range, which rises in the Pass of 
Quindio to the height of 11,400 feet. 
Carthagena, the principal seaport, is on 

the shore of the Caribbean Sea, south-west 
of the mouth of the Magdalena, in command 
of a harbor naturally good, but now exten- 
sively obstructed. It was once a great com- 
mercial, mart, from which rich freights were 
sent to Spain; strong also in war, a point 
where many a grandee has landed. The 
town and its trade have greatly decayed, 
though there are said to be still 9,000 inhab- 
itants; but the place is very unhealthy, 
caused chiefly by neglect. Old buildings, 
once noble abodes, in various picturesque 
stages of decay, barred-up windows, and 
desolate court yards, offer a melancholy 
contrast to the profuse tropical vegetation 
on every hand, showing every diversity of 
vivid tint, to which flights of paroquets 
add their gorgeous plumage of scarlet and 
pea-green. Panama, on the Pacific coast of 
the Isthmus, an old, and once important 
Spanish city, exhibited similar decline pre- 
vious to the opening of the railway to As- 
pinwall on the Atlantic side, which has 
brought to it passengers and commerce. A 
few miles out in the ocean there are several 
picturesque islands, on two of which are the 
depots of two great steam-packet compa- 
nies. One, American, carries on the traffic 
with California. The other, English, plies 
its vessels between Panama and_ the ports 
of Peru and Chili. A small colony of cap- 
tains, doctors, engineers, officers, artificers, 
and sailors have here a little town of their 
own, without women. The Panama railway 
is a single line of fifty miles. It follows for 
aconsiderable distance the course of the 
river Chagres, and runs through tropical 
forest scenery. So rapid is the growth, 
that the ground on either hand has to be 
cleared of jungle every six months, or the 
line would be obstructed. At intervals of 
a few miles there are wooden houses, built 


with much taste, in each of which a super- 
intendent resides, with some laborers. 
Aspinwall, the Atlantic terminus of the 
railway, on the shore of Navy Bay, is a has- 
tily-built, bustling, and thriving place, virtu- 
ally Yankee, created for the passenger and 
goods traffic which comes to it both from 
Southampton and New York. That from 
New York is, of course,immensely the great- 
er, as this is the main route to California 
and Oregon. Porto Bello, eastward on the 
coast, was so called by Columbus in allusion 
to its fine harbor, but acquired the name of 
“The grave of the Europeans,” Za sepul- 
tura de los Europeanos, trom its notorious 
unhealthiness, and has long been wretched- 
ly dilapidated. The deep inlet of the shore 
immediately east, or the Gulf of Darien, is 
historically distinguished. At the upper ex- 
tremity, where the river Atrato enters, the 
first European settlement in South America 
was established in 1509. This was called, 


Santa Maria del Antigua. It adopted for a- 


cognizance the figure of a golden castle, 
with a jaguar on one side, and a puma on 
the other. A second setilement soon fol- 
lowed a few miles inland, from which the 
earliest expeditions to the Pacific Ocean and 
Peru set out. Both were ultimately aban- 
doned. In 1698 the western shore of the 
gulf was the scene of an attempt to plant a 
Scotch colony on an inlet which received, 
and still bears the name of Caledonia Bay, 
entered by the Caledonia River. It was 
made by Mr. W. Patterson, who afterwards 
planned and founded the Bank of England, 
but this proved a most disastrous failure. 
In 1854, British, French, and American 
men-of-war anchored for the first time in 
Caledonia Bay. They were connected with 
an engineering survey of the isthmus for a 
ship canal, from the deep water of the Cal- 
edenia River to that of the Savana on the 
opposite side, which enters the Gulf of San 
Miguel. The distance is under forty-five 
miles, with a hilly ridge only two miles wide 
at the base, and one hundred and fifty feet 
high, for the chief difficulty on the route. In 
1857 a Commission of Engineers, to whom 
the question of practicability was referred 


by the Emperor Napoleon, reported ia fa- 
vor of it. 


In this connection a few words about 
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Venezuela may not be uninteresting. It isa 
territory of great extent, stretching along 
the Caribbean Sea from Colombia to Brit- 
ish Guiana, and is bounded southerly by 
the Brazilian Empire. In the last direction 
the mountains of Parime rise and form the 
border; a chain also runs along the coast, 
subject to only a few interruptions; and a 
branca diverging from the Andes enters the 
country on the north-west. 


ered with the dust of the pulverized vegeta- 
tion. So low and level are these tracts, 
that the annual rise of the Orinoco converts 
them into spacious lakes, when the cattle 
take refuge on gently rising mounds, while 
the Indians ascend the palms, make ham- 
mocks of the broad, long fronds, and subsist 
upon the fruit. This change of aspect is of 
regular, annual occurrence. The basin of 
the great river is almost entirely within the 


NATURAL BRIDGE ON THE ICONONSO, 


But three-fourths of the surface consists 
of llanos or plains, traversed hy the Orino- 
co and its affluents, in many parts well 
wooded, in others entirely bare of arbores- 
cent forms, with the exception of a few 
clumps of palms. The open plains are 
grassy after the rains, occupied by immense 

roves of cattle; but in the dry season, 
baked by the sun, they are completely 
parched and desert-like, peing tnickly cov- 


limits of Venezuela, through which it follows 
a very winding course of 1,900 miles, setting 
out from east to west, then turning north, 
and finally running from west to east, so as 
to bring the termination and source into 
nearly the same longitude. At upwards of 
two hundred and fifty miles from the mouth 
which is the head of the tidal water, it is 
four miles wide, and more than three hun- 
dred feet deep. The estuary is historically 
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celebrated for having been entered by Co- 
lumbus, who sagaciously inferred from the 
vast body of fresh water, the continental 
character of the adjoining region; and the 
basin is physically remarkable for uni- 
ting itself with that of the Amazon by 
the natural canal of the Cassiquiari. The 
Orinoco may be styled the Nile of South 
America, corresponding strikingly to the 
African river in its delta, its regular rise 
and fall, its numerous saurian reptiles, with 
the cataracts and rapids of the upper part 
of its course. The open plains are general- 
ly on the left bank, aud the woods on the 
right. On the left bank also, the principal 
affluents are received; the Guaviare, the 
Meta, and the Apure. The hydrography 
includes further, the beautiful lake of Val- 
encia, eighty miles in circuit, and the guitar- 
shaped sea lake of Marcaybo, which covers 
an area of about 8,000 square miles, and is 
connected by a narrow channel with a gulf 
of the same name. 

The vegetable produce of Venezuela is 
singularly diversified, and constitutes the 
chief part of its wealth. Of useful plants 
which are cultivated there are said to be 
not less than one hundred and eighty varie- 
ties, while the forests contain two hundred 
and forty species of valuable woods, thirty- 
six plants yielding gum, and resins, and 
‘forty-five from which medicinal drugs are 
obtained. The most extraordinary feature 


of the native botany, the cow-tree, palo de 
vaca, has no prepossessing appearance. It 
grows on the parched sides of rocks in the 
mountain region, seems scarcely to penetrate 
the ground with its roots, while the foliage 
is dry and leathery. Yet though months 
May pass away without the leaves being 
moistened by a shower, and the branches 
seem withered and dead, the trunk yields a 
nourishing milk with an agreeable taste, 
upon being pierced. These vegetable foun- 
tains flow most freely in the early morning, 
at which time they are regularly visited by 
the Indians. A species of mimosa, the za- 
mang, is remarkable for the immense extent 
of its branches, which form a hemispherical 
top like a vast umbrella, in some instances, 
six hundred feet around the rim. The chief 
objects of culture are coffee, cacao, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, and indigo for export, with 
maize for home consumption. The exports 
also include live stock, reared on the Ilanos, 
sent to the West India market, with dried 
meats, hides, and leather. There appears 
to be no important amount of mineral 
wealth, though imagination fixed the origin- 
al El Dorado on the banks of the Orinoco, 
the grand object of early adventurers. It 
led to the fitting out of many expeditions for 
its search; among others, to that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1595, which contributed 
to his unjust doom upon the scaffold. 


THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. 


NE of the great grain-growing States 

of the Union is Minnesota. Itisa 
State that invites immigration, and its people 
are content and prosperous. Minnesota is 
not only distinguished for its wheat, but for 
the number and beauty of its lakes, which 
present every variety in size, outline, and 
situation. Their waters are generally sweet 
and clear, lying on rocky or pebbly bottoms, 
and abounding in fish. The largest of these 
lakes are the Lake of the Woods, Rainy, 
Namekan, Bois Blanc, Vermilion, Swan, 


Sandy, Winibigoshish, Leech, and Mille 
lakes in the north-east, Red Lake in the 
north-west, Big Stone, Benton, Sauk, and 
Swan in the west and south-west. Many 
of the lakes have an area of from one hun- 
dred to four hundred square miles. 
Notwithstanding the great area covered 
by this State, the rock formativns it con- 
tains, so far as they have beer explored, ap- 
pear to be limited almost exclusively to the 
azoic and lower protozoic groups; and over 


the greater part of the State these are con- 
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cealed beneath the diluvial deposits which 
make the superficial covering of the bound- 
less, rolling prairies. 

The north-west coast of L-ke Superior is 
made up of metamorphic slates and sand- 
stones, intermingled with grits of volcanic 
origin, and other bedded traps and porphy- 
ries. These are intersected by frequent 
dikes of greenstone and basalt; and among 
them are occasional deposits of red clay, 
marl, and drift. Behind this group are trac- 
ed westward, along the northern boundary 
of the State, tormations of hornblend and 
argillaceous slates, succeeded by granite and 


behind and over the sandstones, meet in the 
valley and form the bluffs of the rivers. 
They are traced up the Minnesota River, 
curving round and almost reaching the 
southern boundary of the State again, and 
cutting off the continuation of the higher 
groups further northward. Thus through- 
out the State there appears to be no room 
for the carboniferous group, so that no coal 
may be looked for. The lead-bearing rocks 
traced from the lowa line are of little ex- 
tent, and probably of little importance. 
The soil is fertile, two thirds of the sur- 
face being well adapted to the cultivation of 


ROAD TO HONDA, COLOMBIA. 


other metamorphic rocks. These groups 
extend south-west into the central portions 


of the State. Along the southern boundary 
the devonian formation is found in the ex- 
treme west; the Niagara limestone succeeds 
this towards the east, and next occurs the 
Galena limestone, and then the Trenton 
limestone and the upper or St. Peter’s sand- 
stone, which overlies the Potsdam sand- 
stone. These sandstones crop out up the 
valley of the Mississippi, nearly as far as 
Fort Snelling, when the lower silurian lime- 
stones, which, on both sides the river, lie 


all the cereals and roots of the temperate 
zone. Itis composed generally of a dark, 
calcareous loam, abounding in organic and 
saline ingredients, and is retentive of moist- 
ure. 

In climate Minnesota is favored beyond 
most lands in the same latiturle on the con- 
tinent. The winters are cold, but clear and 
dry, and the fall of snow is light; the sum- 
mers are warm, with breezy rights, during 
which occur most of the rains; and the gen- 
eral purity of the air and the salubrity of 
its climate recommend it for the residence 
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of invalids. The country, especially above 
latitude forty-six deg., is well timbered; 
pine forests extend far to the north, and 
birch, maple, aspen, ash, and elm abound. 
A large forest of hard wood varieties known 
as the Big Woods, and called Bois Franc 
by the early French settlers, extends over 
the central portion of the State west of the 
Mississippi, and covers an area of about 
4,000 square miles. On the river bottoms 
are found basswood, elm, aspen, butternut, 
ash, birch, maple, linden, balsam fir, and 
some oaks ; and in the swamps, tamarack, 
cedar, and cypress. 

Among the wild ani + als are the elk, deer, 
antelope, bear, wolverine, otter, muskrat, 
mink, marten, raccoon, and wolf. The buf- 
falo is no longer found east of the Red Riv- 
er. 

Of birds, there are the golden and bald 
eagles, grouse, pheasant, partridge, hawk, 
buzzard, owl, quail, plover, lark, and many 
smaller birds. There are also the pelican, 
tern, sheldrake, teal, loon, wild geese, wild 
ducks, and other water fowl. The waters 
contain pike, pickerel, bass, whitefish, mus- 
kelonge, catfish, trout, and other varieties 
of fish. 

Many natural objects of interest are found 
throughout the State. The Mississippi, 
studded with islands and bordered by high 
bluffs, presents a succession of most pictur- 
esque scenes. Mountain Island, with an 
elevation of four hundred and twenty-eight 
feet; Maiden’s Rock, celebrated in Indian 
tradition, on an expansion of the river called 
Lake Pepin, about four hundred feet high ; 
and LaGrange Mountain on the same lake, 
are all notable for their picturesque charac- 
ter. St. Anthony’s Falls, celebrated as 
much for their surrounding scenery as for 
the descent of the waters, which have a 
perpendicular fall of only sixteen and one- 
half feet, are further up the river, and prom- 
ise from the abundant water power they af- 
ford, to become a most important manufac- 
turing site. A few miles beyond, between 
Minneapolis and Fort Snelling, are the Min- 
nebaha Falls, a romantic and beautiful cas- 
cade with a perpendicular pitch of forty-five 
- feet, flowing over a projecting rock which 
permits a passage underneath. Brown’s 
Falls, which have a perpendicular descent 


of fifty feet, and including the rapids of one 
hundred feet, are situated west of the Miss- 
issippi, on a narrow stream which is the 
outlet of several small lakes. There are 
also falls or rapids on the St. Croix, about 
one-half of a mile below which is a noted 
pass through which the river has forced its 
way, called the Dalles of St. Croix, and oth- 
ers of less note on various streams. 
About two miles from St. Paul is Foun- 
tain Cave, an excavation in the white sand- 


stone, with an entrance about fifteen feet in _ 


diameter, opening into a chamber one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long and twenty feet 
wide. The cave has been explored for 1,000 
feet without reaching the termination. 
Until the year 1845 Minnesota was the 
home of the Indian, the Chippewas and 
ths Sioux; and the only representatives of 
civilization within the country were the 
trappers and traders, the lumbermen on 
the St. Croix, and a few missionaries of re- 
ligion. The succeeding years have seen a 


tide of immigration represented by thou- 


sands and tens of thousands annually. 

The present constitution of Minnesota 
was adopted Oct. 13, 1857, and the State 
government was organized May 22, 1858. 
The qualifications for voters were, that they 
be free white males, twenty-one years of 
age, who are or have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens of the United 


States, and who have resided in the United 


States one year, and in the State four 
months next preceding. Indians and per- 
sons of mixed white and Indian blood, who 
have adopted the language, customs and 


habits of civilization, are also allowed to 


vote in any district in which they have resided 
for the ten days next preceding. The legis- 
lature consists of thirty-seven senators 
elected for two years, and eighty represen- 
tatives elected for one year. They must be 
qualified voters and residents in the State 
one year, and in their respective districts 
six months next before the election. The 
executive consists of a governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of State, treasurer, and 
an attorney-general, all elected for two 
years, and an auditor elected for three years. 
The judiciary comprises a chief justice and 
two associates forming the supreme court, 
six judges of district courts, and a judge of 
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probate, and justices of peace in each coun- 
ty. All judges are elected, those of the 
supreme and district courts for seven years, 
and the others for two years. The revenue 
of the State is derived chiefly from taxation, 
and in 1859 was only $177,822. Though 
of so recent settlement, Minnesota has long 
been the seat of a considerable traffic 
with the Indians, and of missionary enter- 
prise. As early as 1680, Hennepin and La 
Salle penetrated these wilds, followed by La 
Hontan and Le Sueur, and in the last cen- 


tury by Carver; and within the present 
century this region has been thoroughly 
explored by Pike, Long, Keating, Nicollet, 
Schoolcraft, Owens and others. But it was 
not before 1812 that the United States had 
any authority within the limits of Minne 
sota. In 1816 a law was passed excluding 
foreigners from the Indian trade; and the 
military post of Fort Snelling was estab- 
lished in 1819. Jn 1837, a small tract of 
country between the St. Croix and Missis- 
sippi was ceded by the Indians to the 


MINNEHAHA FALLS, MINNESOTA. 


United States, and lumbering operations 
commenced upon the St. Croix. The terri- 
tory of Minnesota was established by an 
act of congress passed March 3, 1849, and 
the government was organized in June. It 
embraced nearly twice the area of the pres- 
ent State, its western limits extending to 
the Missouri and White Earth Rivers. Up 
to this period the country was occupied al- 
most entirely by Indians; but a small 
civilized population of whites and _ half- 
breeds nad grown up around the trading 


posts and mission stations, amounting in 
1849 to 4,857 souls. In 1851, the Sioux 
ceded to the United States all their lands in 
the territory west of the Mississippi to the 
Big Sioux River. The population in- 
creased so rapidly after this, that in 1857 
application was made for admission to the 
Union. The act authorizing the formation 
of a State government passed congress, and 
the State was admitted into the Union on 
May 11, 1858. 
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LEWEY AND I: 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEquet TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 
Asthor of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
44 and’ 45, etc., etc. 


[Corrzicut, 1884, sy Wu. H. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE ATTACK ON THE HOUSE AND ITS REPULSE.—EDWARDO SANCHOS 
MEETS A JUST FATE.—THE RESCUING PARTY FROM THE FRIGATE 
CUMBERLAND. — A WINDFALL OF GOLD. — THE BREAKFAST. —A PRE- 
DICTION. — HOISTING THE AMERICAN FLAG AT MONTEREY. — A LAST 
VIEW OF THE TOWN.— ON THE MARCH. — TERRIBLE DEATH OF TWO 

‘ WOMEN AND A SPEEDY EXECUTION. — A NIGHT SCENE ON THE BEACH. 

SURPRISE, AND AN ESCAPE. — STRAY SHOTS. 


Cv. was fully ten o’clock before pandemonium in its worst form broke out. 
+ in the little town of Monterey. Then the native rum began to exert its 
full force, and the peons and half-breed Mexicans rushed through the 
streets in search of plunder and outrage. All of Donna Costello’s servants 
had fied from the premises, and no one but Lewey and | were left to pro- 
tect the house and its precious inmates. We closed and barred the door, 
put out the lights, and sat near the entrance, with our firearms all ready for 
use, dreading an attack, yet not disposed to shirk one should an assault be 
made. At one time we were inclined to put-the lady on a horse, and escape 
to the mountains, but the sight of the crowd of drunken wretches, as they 
yelled and howled around us, showed that it was not feasible, and we deter- 
mined to remain, and do the best we could, the little wife half the time on 
her knees praying to the saints for protection, and begging we would not 
leave herself and child to a shocking fate. 

Luckily the boy slept through the tumult, and did not realize his danger, 
while I consoled the senora the best way that I could, and promised no 
harm should come to her if I could prevent it. A dozen times did the lady 
put her arms around my neck in the dark, when the noise was the loudest, 
and press her cheek to my face, tremble, and shed tears of terror, but she 
thought no more of the act than if I had been her brother, and I did not 
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even strive to kiss away the moisture that flowed from her dark, glorious 
eyes. I imagined it would be sacrilege to do aught but comfort her, and 
hope for the best. 

It was near twelve o'clock, we judged, when a crowd of drunken peons 
stopped in front of the house, shouting and ye!ling, while some of them en- 
tered the patio in search of plunder. They went through the cook-house 
like a tornado, but found nothing of value, as we had removed all the prop- 
erty that was worth anything to safer quarters. The scoundrels manifested 
their displeasure by a series of groans, and then some one, who seemed to 
be in authority, or the leader of the gang, came to the door, and pounded 
on it in a threatening manner. 

“ Cobardes, Americanos,” he yelled, “ come out of the house, so that we 
can see your white faces, and feel of your throats. We want you for a par- 
ticular purpose.” 

Jack uttered an angry growl, as though he scented danger, but we quieted 
him with a word, and attempted to reassure the frightened lady, who was now 
certain that outrage was near. We made no reply to the demand, and it 
was repeated in more emphatic tones, and still we remained silent. 

“ Will you show your white faces?” the fellow said, ‘or must we break 
in the door?” 

We hoped the gang would suppose we had made our escape to the moun- 
tains, so declined to answer, but the fellows evidently knew we were in the 
house, for the speaker again cried out, — 

“ Bring a piece of timber. We will batter down the door, and hang the 
Americanos, and then do what we please with the woman.” 

I could feel Senora Costello shudder at the words, and she clung still 
closer to my neck, but I removed her arms, and whispered, — 

“Go into your room, and be with the child. You must not hamper me 
with tears and entreaties just now. There is to be a struggle, and a deadly 
one, but we hope it will result in our favor. Be bold, and pray for our 
success.” 

She kissed my hand, and left me. Then we heard fresh shouts in the 
patio, and knew that a piece of timber had been found, large enough to bat- 
ter down the door. 

“ De Lord help de fust von vot enters dis room,” muttered Lewey, and I 
heard the ominous click of the lock of his rifle, the re-arrangement of his 
pistols and long knife, as though he meant every shot to tell. 

‘« Will you come out?” asked the leader of the peons, as soon as he had 
the piece of timber all ready to-use as a battering-ram. 

“ Listen to us for a moment,” my French friend said, in a determined 
tone. “We are well armed, and the first one who attempts to enter this 
room will die like a dog. Go away and leave us, or the worse for you. We 
shall defend the premises with our lives.” 

“ You will find it different here from shooting unarmed men on the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Santa Monica,” the leader said, and then we knew whom 
we had to deal with. 

“It is Edwardo Sanchos, the younger brother of Antonio, and the scamp 
who attempted to ambush us when we crossed the mountains, on our jour- 
ney from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara,” I whispered. “You remember, 
I hit him on the hand or shoulder with a rifle bullet, when he was attempt- 
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ing to throw his knife. Now he thinks his time has come to punish us.” 
“ It has if he crosses de threshold of de door,” Lewey muttered in a reso 


lute tone. 


“Do you yield?” asked Sanchos, after a moment’s cessation of 


hostilities. 


“ No, we will die first,” was our defiant answer. 


“ Down with the puerta,” was the command, and the timber was raised, 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


and dashed against the portal. 


The slight door was torn from its hinges, but we stepped aside, and 
escaped the crash, and the next instant a dozen men sprang forward to 


enter the apartment. 


“ Gib dem dé debil,” roared Lewey, and bang went both of our rifles, and 
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two peons staggered back, and fell into the arms of those who were just .¢- 
hind them, and we held the ruffians in check for a moment, and but for a 
moment. 

“ Adelante,” yelled Sanchos, “the battle is won.” 

As the crowd surged forward, in obedience to orders, Jack seemed to rec- 
ognize the voice and presence of a bitter foe, and sprang full at the throat 
of the speaker, for we could see the ladrones standing between us and the 
light, while they did not note us very well with our backs to the adobe 
wall. 

It would have been short work with our dog, for Sanchos could have cut 
his heart out easily if we had not interfered. I raised a pistol and aimed at 
the greaser’s head, and let drive. The ball struck the fellow near the right 
eye, and he tumbled over backward, and hardly moved afterward, while 
Jack, satisfied that there was no more fight in his late antagonist, deserted 
him and went for the seat of a half-breed’s trousers, and tore out whole 
mouthfuls of cloth and flesh, and the fellow’s yells were as fearful as the 
screams of the peons in the patio, who were furious for vengeance now that 
they smelled blood. 

“Here goes for anuder von,” cried Lewey, and as he fired there was a 
fall and a howl of agony. Then we poured in our two remaining shots, 
clubbed our rifles, dashed at the heads of the nearest enemy, and crushed 
the skulls of all who were close tous. There was much hot work for afew 
minutes, and the result would have been fatal for us, overpowered by num- 
bers as we were, and confronted with greasers inspired with artificial cous 
age, crazed with rum and a desire to be revenged on us for the death of 
friends, and also the thought that Donna Costello had money and jewels in 
the house. 

One fellow made a hack at us with his heavy machete, but missed his 
aim, as we could see his motions, and he did not observe ours on account 
of facing the light. The next instant the stocks of our rifles descended 
on the Mexican’s right arm, the terrible weapon was dropped, and a yell of 
agony told that the limb was broken near the hand. 

We could not retreat. Our backs were to the wall, and half a hundred 
enraged scoundrels were confronting us in the room and the patio, and just 
as we were almost ready to despair of beating back the crowd of fiends, we 
heard a loud cheer in the street, and then the shout of, — 

“ Away, boarders, away. Give the greasers a touch of steel, boys. Down 
with the blanked scoundrels. Let ’em have hail Columbia.” 

We answered that sailor-like command with a yell of delight, put in a few 
fresh blows with our rifle-stocks, and then there was a rush from the patio, 
the greasers tumbled out of the house in headlong haste, only to be struck 
down with boarding-pikes and cutlasses, and in ten minutes after the first 
cheer from the relief party there was no one present in the court-yard ex- 
cept the dead and wounded, and half a hundred blue-jackets making merry 
and cracking jokes over the expeditious manner in which they had scattered 
the blood-thirsty mob, and not lost a man in return. 

We struck a glim as soon as possible, and: then spoke to the officer in 
command, who proved to be my old schoolmate Bob, a midshipman of the 
frigate Cumberland. 

* Well, old fellow,”’ he asked, “ was it a tight squeeze this time?” 
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“The stiffest little breeze we ever saw,” I answered. “A few minutes 
more and we should have been finished for good. Never did we hear a 
more joyful cry than ‘ Away, boarders,’ in the English lingo.” 

“] thought that would fetch em,” chuckled the officer. “If I had said 
‘charge’ the boys would not have understood me. Stand still, you rascals. 
Don’t leave the ranks and hunt for aguardiente. There is none in the 
town.” This was addressed to the sailors, who were getting restless for 
further adventures. 

“Tell that to the marines,” some blue-jacket cried. 

“ Who said that? ” demanded the middy, but no one responded to the 
polite interrogation for reasons of his own. 

“ How did you happen to be on shore at this time of night?” I asked. 

“The simplest thing in the world. About six bells Mr. Larkin, the 
American consul, sent a despatch on board stating that the town was given 
up to pillage, and asking the commodore to land a party, and restore order 
if possible. There are two hundred of us scattered about the village, and 
we have kept the greasers on the run ever since we touched the beach. 
All the soldiers marched off at dark we had been given to understand, so 
there was not much of a chance for a fight after all, and perhaps it is just as 
well. Stand steady, you villains, or I ll break your necks as sure as you 
live. There is not a drop of rum in the place I tell you.” 

“We is anxious for water, Mr. Bob,” aveteran said. “ We is parched 
for a drink.” 

“ Yes, of fire-water, but you won’t get it, now I tell you. Stand still un- 
til the marines come up, and show ’em how steady you are on land.” 

“ The sojers be blanked,” was growled out, and then I whispered to the 
midshipman, — 

“ We have a few bottles of aguardiente in the house. Let one of your 
best men deal it out in gentle tots to the lads.” 

“All right. Here, Williams, you act as purser’s clerk, and serve outa 
tot of grog to each man, and mind your eye while you are about it. No 
double splices if you please. I shall look after you, be assured.” 

The cheer that followed this announcement could have been heard on 
board the frigate, and away up the mountains. 

We furnished a lot of tin pots, the liquor, and a light. The men were re- 
freshed after their fight, and then wanted another scrimmage, in hope of 
getting more rum. 


“ By the way,” asked Bob, “what are you doing here? Is this your 


home ?” 

“Yes, for the present. We were trying to save from outrage a lady who 
has been very kind to us.” 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Let me get a glimpse of her. I have not seen a petticoat for months, 
and long for the sight of a sweet face.” 

“Not tonight. There are too many dead bodies lying around loose to be 
agreeable to a young woman. Come in the morning, and you shall have an 
introduction, if the lady does not bbject to seeing a Yankee officer.” 

“She ought not to, after all of our efforts to save the place. But, by 
George, there goes the bugles. We are signaled to form on the plaza. 
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Will call on you as soon as possible. Come, muster in line, men, and pre- 
pare to repel boarders. Away you go tothe starboard. Stamp along live- 
ly. Keep a good lookuut for breakers, and the greasers at the same time. 
Show the marines that you know how to march as well as the best of ’em,” 
and away went the jolly blue-jackets, joking and roaring with laughter, as 
they pricked some drunken half-breed with their boarding-pikes, or an Indi- 
an who was a little too obtrusive. 

As soon as the sailors had departed I pushed open the door and entered 
the room where Donna Costello and her child were concealed. The lady 
was on her knees, praising the saints in thanksgiving for her escape from 
death and outrage, and the little boy was sleeping quietly, not having 
awakened during the night, through all the tumul: of the fight and riot. 

“Senora,” I said, “all danger has passed. The Yankees, whom you pro- 
fess to despise so much, came to our assistance just in time, and put the 
ladrones to flight.” 

She arose and put her hands in mine, and then asked, — 

“‘ How should I have fared if you and your friend had not defended the 
house before they came?” 

“We did the best we could, dear lady, until relief arrived,” and as I 
spoke she put up her lips and kissed me, so great was her gratitude. 

I begged her to lie down and sleep, and she promised to comply with my 
request. Then I left her, and joined Lewey, who, with the aid of a lamp, 
was examining the bodies of the dead. 

“Dis blanked villain vill nebber harm us more,” he said, as he showed 
me the dark face of Edwardo Sanchos, a pistol ball having passed through 
his temple, and ended his career of crime. 

He moved the body as he spoke, and a clink of gold was heard. 

Lewey knelt down and tore open the breast of the dead man’s shirt. A 
belt was revealed that passed completely around the body. With a cut of 
his knife the lad severed the buckskin, and when it was loosened a number 
of Spanish doubloons dropped to the floor. 

“Dis vill us pay for dis night’s vork,” the French boy remarked, and 

counting the coin we found that there were just one hundred gold pieces, 
representing a value of about seventeen hundred dollars. 

“ Him heirs vill see dis not,” Lewey said. “ Ve vill keep it to remember 
de dead,” and then we put the money out of sight, thrust the bodies of the 
peons and Mexicans into the patio, rigged up the broken door, spread our 
blankets, and lay down for a little rest before daylight, as the town was now 
quiet, and the sailors and marines had full possession of the place, the 
peons and ladrones having fled to the mountains, following in the wake of 
the army. 

It was not a refreshing slumber that we courted, but we did get a few 
winks of sleep before sunrise. When we arose and looked out on the 
plaza we saw the sailors and marines lying down on blankets, and sentinels 
pacing back and forth, and a boat-gun in the centre of the parade, all ready 
for execution, while on the veranda of his house sat Mr. Larkin, looking 
across the bay at the frigates Cumberland and Independence, the latter 
having arrived during the night, and at the peaks of both ships floated the 
American flags, and at the main of the first-named vessel was the broad 
pennant of a commodore. : 
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I fancied that I could hear the American consul, as he welcomed the 
sight so dear to his heart, hum a light and agreeable song, and thank God 
that the days of anxiety were passed, never to return as far as Monterey 
was concerned. 

We hunted up several peons, and compelled them to remove and bury 
the dead, then found one of Donna Costello’s cooks, and made him prepare 
breakfast, the best that could be obtained, and when all was ready I went in 
search of my midshipman friend, and invited him and several officers to 
come to the house, and satisfy their hunger and thirst with an olia and a cup 
of coffee. Very glad were they to accept the offer, but Donna Costello 
would not meet them, as she was too patriotic to break bread with the ene- 
mies of her country, even if they had saved her life the night before. She 
was a true descendant of the Spanish race, and could neither forgive nor 
forget when all danger was passed. 

The naval officers were very polite,and made no unpleasant remarks 
about the lady’s absence. They asked us to give their regards, and say 
how pleased they should have been to meet so beautiful a woman, and 
treated Lewey and myself as equals, for my friend Bob, the middy, had en- 
lightened his messmates as to the French lad’s position, and my own, and 
they looked upon us as two cracked-brained young men, who were seeing 
life, and finding adventures which others more sensible would have 
avoided. 

The town was now quiet enough. A guard was placed near the residence 
of the American consul, but no further disturbance was anticipated, and at 
nine o'clock the sailors and marines were withdrawn from the plaza, and re- 
turned to the Cumberland, and from the quarter-deck of the frigate was 
heard the sound of martial music, and the stirring notes of the “ Star Span- 
gled Banner,” attracting hundreds of people to the beach and castom house. 
But the better class of Mexicans did not sbow themselves, and the pretty 
senoritas kept within doors, and seemed to care nothing for the band or the 
officers. 

During the day Senora Costello received notes from her brother and hus- 
band. They had heard of the tumult in the town the night before, and con- 
sidered the place no longer safe for a young, unprotected woman. They 
advised her to join them at or near the Mission Carmel as soon as possible, 
and our friend the colonel made a personal request that Lewey and I would 
take charge of her, and see that she reached the lines of the Mexican army 
in safety. We could not refuse compliance with such a delicate demand, 
and passed the day in getting ready for the journey. We hunted all 
through the town for a carriage, but not one was to be obtained. The 
volante had been taken by Senora Castro the night before, when her hus- 
band made his escape, and was miles away, so the only thing we could sug- 
gest was to place the lady on horseback, and thus travel to the mountains, 
for one so gentle could not walk over the rough roads with a child in her 
arms, or by her side. 

Our sweet friend did not object to the arrangement, but as there was no 
side saddle in the country it was a little doubtful how we could manage, es- 
pecially as the lady declined to adopt man’s usual style of occupying a 
position on a horse. . We talked the whole thing over, and at last found a 
pack saddle, broad and strong, which Mr. Larkin let us have as a gift, 
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when he learned our purpose. We covered it with some eheap cloth, rig- 
ged a stirrup for the lady’s foot, found a bridle that was strong and service 
able, put a strap on the forward part of the saddle for a pommel, und 
thought the thing would answer the purpose very well, and when we exhib- 
ited our work to Senora Costello she was so pleased with the whole ar- 
rangement that she had no misgivings as to her ability to cling on while as- 
cending or descending the mountains. 

Then we hunted around and found a stately, sure-footed old mule, one 
that would not be likely to play any unruly pranks, and could walk all day 
without a bray of discontent. As we did not know who owned the borrico 
we confiscated him in the name of the government, and were never prose- 
cuted for mule stealing, as General Castro and Colonel Fernando gave us 
immediate absolution, as soon as they learned all the circumstances of the 
case. Thus prepared we looked after our horses the night before we were 
to start, and at sundown wandered to the beach, sat on the rocks near the 
custom house, heard the bands on the frigates play national airs until nine 
o’clock, and, as I listened to the music stealing across the waters of the 
bay, a feeling of homesickness came over me, which my friend was not 
slow to perceive, for he said, — 

“ Come, let us back go, and sleep good for de night. All de best fun of 
our lives is soon afore us to be. Ve skall see Anita and Engracia, and tell 
dem vot ve has passed through for dere sakes, and dey vill pity us and love 
us de more.” 

“ Do you know, Lewey,”’ I cried, as we rose to go, “I begin to think that 
fate is against us, and that we shall never marry those half-breed Mexican 
girls.” 

“Darn if I care it ve don’t,” the fickle-minded French lad replied. “I 
begins to dink dat dey is not our equals in de life.” 

“And you would break your pledged word?” I demanded, quite 
sternly. 

“Vy not? Dey vould do dame dings us for.” 

“ Never,” I answered. “They love us too well for that. They would re- 
main true for years for our sakes.” 

“ How little know you vomen about,” Lewey said. ‘“ Dey throw ober us 
for better and richer men in von minute anda half. Do dink you, mon 
ami, dat ve has much moneys now. Ve has two dousand dollars, all in de 
gold, and dat is not bad for two young men to life commence vith. Be- 
sides, vot does ve vant of vives anyvay? Ve is free now, and goes vare ve 
pleases, and stays as long as ve vants to, and vot more does vant you?” 

“ At least you will go to the girls, and tell them that you have changed 
your mind?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know vot I vill do. Dare is time enough for all dat ven ve 
comes to it. Don’t trouble let us borror. Alons, ve has a big future afore 
us,” and just then we came across Captain Cocner, of the schooner 
California. 

“TI see that the Yankees have captured your war- sssel, captain,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ The crew did not make a vigorous defence | am afraid.” 

“ The odds were too great against us,” was the reply, with a vicious bite 
of his maimed hand. “ Man to man we could have licked them, but the big 


guns did the business. However, the vessel is private property. I seized | : 
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her several days since for debt. She will be restored to me, I think,” and 

she was, by the commodore’s orders. 

The old salt passed on, grumbling, and we returned home, and slept for 
the last time in the house that had sheltered us for so many weeks, and 
where we had passed some very happy hours, and many anxious ones. __ 

We were up bright and early, got breakfast for Senora Costello and her 
child, and also for ourselves, packed what clothes the lady needed, made her 
put on a broad-brimmed straw sombrero to protect her head from the hot 
sun, fastened up the house by the aid of hammers and nails, and at nine 
o’clock were ready for our journey, then ambled out across the plaza, 
passed the house of the American consul, where Mr. Larkin was seated on 
his veranda, as usual, gazing off across the bay, and at the two heavy frig- 
ates, and as we bade him good-morning the old gentleman asked, — 

“ Boys, do you think of coming back to Monterey?” 

“It is impossible to tell, sir. We do not know where we shall go, or 
what we may do.” 

“The Mexicans owe you a debt of gratitude for your heroic services the 
other night. I have sent a note to General Castro, and detailed them 
among other things. The American government is also indebted to you for 
what you have done, but I fear that the reward will be light.” 

This verbal testimony is all I have to offer the United States for the part 
Lewey and I performed in those trying times, and if a pension is offered 
me on the strength of it, I wish there would be no delay about its being 
made available in dollars and cents, or else the government should order 
twenty thousand copies of this book, and pay for them, as a slight recom- 
pense for my sufferings during the war in California. 

We thanked the consul for his kind wishes, and were about to move off, 
as a crowd was collecting to see the novel picture of a lady with a straw 
sombrero on her head, riding a led mule, and with a child in herarms. It 
was a wonderful spectacle, and caused Senora Costello to blush at her awk- 
ward position. 

“ One moment, boys,” Mr. Larkin said, and we held up to hear his words. 
“Do you know what day of the month it is ?” 

“No, sir. We have lost the run of such things.” 

“The seventh day of July, 1846. Remember it, for it will live in history 
for many years.” 

“ Why so, sir?” 

“ Because in a few hours Commodore Sloat will hoist the American flag 
near the custom house, and take formal possession of California, and after 
the flag is raised this State is lost forever to Mexico. The stars and stripes 
will not be succeeded by the buzzard. and if you live long enough you may 
see this great territory teeming with life and industry, with wealth and con- 
tentment, prosperity and happiness, and so it will grow until people wonder 
at the enterprise and intelligence of its inhabitants, and from all parts of the 
world will commerce come to us, our harbors teem with life, and grain 
grow on every hilland in all the rich valleys. Then will Califcrnia be 
blessed, and may I live long enough to see it.” 

“ He is crazy,”* muttered Lewey, as we resumed our way, but I thought 
there was method in his madness, and his prophecy came true sooner than 
he ow but he lived long enough to realize some of his predictions, 
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if not all, for he did not dream of the great railroad and steamship lines in 
those days, or the overland cars, and immense hotels, where all was once 
wild and desolate. 

As we turned from the plaza, and struck the trail that led to the Mission 
Carmel, I glanced back and saw the old gentleman still on his veranda, 
looking across the bay and dreaming of the prosperous days to come. I 
never saw him again, but if his remains are buried near Monterey I hope to 
have the melancholy satisfaction of placing a garland of flowers on his 
tomb some day in the near future. 

“What was he talking about?” asked Senora CosteKo, as we left the 
village, much to the delight of Jack, who commenced sniffing game in every 
bush, and was glad to be once more in the woods and among the 
chapparel. 

“ Of the future of California, lady,” I answered. 

“There ’s no future for the State,” she said, as a tear dropped from her 
bright eyes. “Under the rule of Americans life will not be worth much to 
the Mexican people,” and she expressed the sentiments of all the better 
class of her race, and perhaps even years have not removed the impression 
that the Yankees are intruders upon the soil. 

As we gained the elevation near where now stands the Hotel del Monte, 
we heard a gun fired from one of the frigates. We checked our animals, 
and looked over the village at our feet. There were barges being rowed to 
the shore, and in the boats were glittering uniforms and many men. We 
saw a crowd of people assemble near the custom house, a band played some 
national airs, the American flag was raised high above the heads of the 
spectators, and then the war-ships thundered forth a salute, and the State 
of California was annexed to the Union in deed if not in act, for our people 
had been striving to get possession too many years to give up the prize af- 
ter peace was declared, and it is worth some of the sacrifices of the Mexi- 
can war, for its future will be as great as its past has been wonderful. 

“I hate the Americans,” said Senora Costello as she watched the scene, 
and the tears fell from her eyes. 

“ And I am an American, lady,” I remarked with a smile. 

“ But I do not hate you,” was the response, and she extended her hand, 
and I pressed it reverentially to my lips. 

We turned away from the sight as the last gun was fired, and I saw Mon- 
terey no more, although we heard from the place quite often while we re- 
mained on the coast. 

We pushed our way over the trail, the sun shining hot upon our heads, 
and before we were two miles from the village stumbled upon some outlying 
pickets, who challenged us, and then rode forward to ask the news. Most 
of the soldiers knew who we were, and did not express surprise at seeing us, 
for they expected their colonel’s sister would not remain in Monterey, and 
run the risk of being insulted by the conquerers. They did not think that 
a lady was safer under the protection of American officers than the Mexi- 
cans of the lower order. 

We were hurried forward to headquarters, and then conducted to the 
presence of General Castro, while Senora Costello was taken possession of 
by her husband and brother, and made comfortable in the hut of the 
latter. 
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The Mexican governor was anxious to learn if there was a chance for an 
attack on the town, and beating the Yankees, but when I told him that the 
frigates would interfere with his plans he gave up all idea of re-conquering 
Monterey, and determined to turn his steps to the southern part of the 
State. He was in no haste to go, as the Americans were not disposed to 
.attack him, and so we remained near the Mission for several days, and then 
marched for Santa Barbara. 

In the meantime Colonel Fernando and the husband had learned of our 
valuable services, and we were thanked in a sincere manner. The former 
gave us quarters near his own, and made us honorary members of his staff, 
with very light duties and still lighter pay, for we got not a dollar for all 
that we did for the people, but had one advantage, —could steal all we de- 
sired of other men’s property, and no one dared to say that we were unjust, 
as we were clothed with full authority to take horses and cattle when 
needed. 

Our position enabled us to perform a kind action for some friends of ours, 
‘however, while we were encamped near the Salines River. One morning 
while we were riding about the country, we noticed a commotion in a clump 
-of trees on the banks of the stream, and heard loud curses in the English 
tongue, and hearty carambas in Spanish. When we rode up to the place 
we were much surprised to find our former supercargo, Mr. H. F. Teschem- 
-acher, and Messrs. William Wolfskill and William Howard, gentlemen well 
known on the coast, engaged in an angry and exciting discussion with some 
-of our cavalrymen, the latter having seized the former’s horses, and were 
-about to lead them off, all animals being confiscated by the order of Gener- 
al Castro. We soon put a stop to the hot words, and ordered the Mexicans 
to release the animals and restore them to their owners. Very reluctantly 
they obeyed, and then we escorted the gentlemen past the camp by a blind 
trail, and saw them safely on their way to Monterey. They thanked us for 
‘the service rendered, but we saw them no more while in the country. No 
-doubt Mr. Teschemacher will remember the incident even at this late day, 
‘the only witness I have to prove my claim for a pension from both countries. 
I hopé he will live until ! get it, and if he does the oldest man spoken of in 
the Bible will be a mere infant in arms in comparison to the age of my 
‘friend when he dies. 

We moved in short marches to Santa Barbara. No one was ina hurry, 
for there was nothing to be gained by haste. A report reached us at San 
Luis Obispo that some kind of a Bear Party, composed of foreigners, had 
met near San Francisco, and elected Captain Fremont governor of the 
State, but Castro laughed at the idea, and so did all the Mexicans, and it 
was soon forgotten. 

Every day that we traveled I showed Senora Costello some polite atten- 
tion, and looked after all her wants. She found the mule and saddle so 
much more comfortable than a volante or ox-cart that she clung to the con- 
veyance until Santa Barbara was reached, where she remained during the 
war. 

We passed the ranches we had stopped at on our way to Monterey, and 
to the indignation of the rancheros levied on their stock to feed the men. 
When at San Luis Obispo we once more visited the fresh water creek near 
the Cave, and had a most glorious wash, the first for some weeks, owing to 
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the want of time and facilities. We went to the house where we had seen 
the fandango during our sailor boys’ career, and laughed as we thought of 
the fun we had enjoyed that night. 

On the eighth day after leaving Monterey we reached Santa Barbara, and 
the people turned out and gave us a reception. As we rode by the house 
of Don Noriego I saw his daughter on the veranda waving a scarf as a wel- 
come to the gallant soldiers. As I was just in the rear of Colonel Fernan- 
do, and at the head of the column, I did not deem it out of place to take 
some part of the enthusiasm to myself, and when the handsome young lady 
smiled and bowed to us I raised my hat, and did all that I could to attract 
her attention, and she seemed amused at my persistency for there was a 
glow on her face, and Lewey growled out, — 

“I s’pose you dink dat is for you, but it is n’t. She is lookin’ right at me 
all de time,” which was a lie, as it was no such thing, but my French friend 
always was jealous of the lady for some reason or other, fearing perhaps. 
that she would have the first place in my mind instead of himself. 

As there were no ships-of-war in the harbor, and none had made their ap- 
pearance thus far, it was proposed to remain several days at Santa Barbara, 
to recruit the men, and see what was best to be done, and where to go in 
case fighting was called for. We saw Mr. Robinson, and spoke with him 
for a few minutes, and very much astonished he was at the importance we 
had attained in so short a time, for Senora Costello did not hesitate to ex- 
press her opinion as to our conduct, and praise us more than we deserved. 
Her brother also was very particular in his commendations, and thus, in the 
course of a day or two, I was formally presented to the Senorita Noriego, 
but she never knew me as the sailor boy who had admired her so much 
when he was connected with the Admittance, and in fact she acted just as. 
though she had never seen my face before, which was a great triumph for 
Lewey, as he said, — 

“T tells you so. No voman look at you twice ven I is near.” 

He did not mean to be personal, for he was as proud of my success as I 
was of his, only he was a little jealous that I would like some one he disap- 
proved of. 

The third day after our arrival at Santa Barbara, and when we had found 
very good quarters, we thought it about time to visit Ranche Refugio, and 
take a look at the girls we had left under such distressing circumstances. 
We did not exchange a word with each other about marriage, avoiding the 
topic by mutual consent, for somehow, as we mixed with the people, and 
saw ladies and gentlemen of good position, we thought it was best to reflect 
on what we were going to do before it was too late. 

“ Colonel,” we said one morning, “ we should like leave of absence for a 
day or two, if you think you can run the regiment without us.” 

He smiled as he said, — 

“You are going to Ranche Refugio to see the girls?” 

* Yes, colonel, such is our intention.” 

“ You will not obtain leave of absence from me unless you promise one 
thing,” our superior said. 

“ Oh, we agree to it,” Lewey remarked, thinking that it was some trifling 


request. 
‘* Very well. Then promise me you will not marry those half-breed girls 
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until you have thought the matter all over, and consulted my sister and 
myself.” 

“ We promise,” Lewey cried, with remarkable promptness, and then we 
‘were told to take our rifles and go, but to be very particular to avoid all 
bands of wandering ladrones, as some of them were eaten to be in the 
neighborhood, and might attempt to injure us. 

We directed our peon servant to prepare our horses, and about nine 
o’clock, during one of the most beautiful days of July, rode down to the 
beach, saw the old familiar surf, and then shaped our course for the Ranche, 
from which we were forcibly taken only afew months before. Somehow 
we were not so eager to reach the place as lovers usually are, and we loi- 
tered on the trail, to the great delight of Jack, so that it was near twelve 
‘o'clock when we stopped at the residence of the two pretty sisters, and 
begged for a cup of water, They did not recognize the smartly-dressed 
boys as their old friends, and we had to explain matters before we could 
‘make them comprehend who we were, and what fortunes we had met with 
since we saw them last. We claimed to be officers in the army, and were, 
in fact, but the positions were merely honorary, and given just to afford us 
protection while in the country. 

We were invited ro remain and dine, but pleaded want of time, left the 
young ladies, and went toward the residence of Anita and Engracia. It 
would be unjust to say that we were not a little agitated as we drew near 
the poor adobe house we had visited so many times. We smiled as we 
thought of our previous reception by the mother of the girls, when we were 
eager for an interview, and how she had abused us for calling. We won- 
dered if such a torrent of words would again fall upon our ears, and the 
‘question appeared to be promptly answered, for before a scant fire, but un- 
der the hot sun, sat the very old woman we had been thinking of, the moth- 
er of Anita and Engracia, and she was engaged in preparing an olia for her 
midday meal. 

_ The woman looked up as we checked our horses, and seeing two caballe- 
tos before her uttered some rude words of welcome, but we declined to dis- 
amount until we had some assurances as to the whereabouts of the girls, and 
the pacific disposition of the mother. 

“Where are your daughters, senora?” asked Lewey, in a bland and 
mild tone. 

“ With their husbands to be sure,” was the blunt reply, and at the words 
‘we both uttered exclamations of surprise, and put our hands to our heads 
to endeavor to collect our scattered senses, for the shock was a great 
one. 

“ Well, I’m blanked,” the French lad said, in a dazed sort of manner, 
and then he looked at me, and a sickly smile passed over his face, as he did 
not know what to say next. 

“ This is woman’s constancy,” I moaned, and yet to tell the truth neither 
of us felt like raving wildly over the matter. 

** How long have the girls been married?” Lewey asked, after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘* Just a month,” was the prompt answer. 

“ And whom did they marry?” I managed to inquire. 

“‘ Antonio and Carlos Sanchos,” was the reply, and then we were indig- 
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nant, for our fiancées had united their fortunes to the men who had’ 
persecuted us during our residence in California, and completed our humili- 
ation by taking as husbands two of the worst scamps in the country. This. 
was not flattering to us, and Lewey ground his teeth together as he thought 
of the disgrace of being superseded by a couple of dark-faced, elderly ruf-- 
fians, old enough to be the fathers of their wives. 

“ Are you sure the girls are married ?” I ventured to inquire. 

“ What does this look like?” the woman asked, as she dropped the 
sleeve of her chemise, and showed some terrible looking bruises on her 
poor old wrinkled bosom. “And what do you call this?” bending her 
head forward, and revealing a cut an inch and a half long on the back of 
her neck, looking angry and swollen. 

“It seems as though some one had ill-treated you, you poor old thing,’” 
Lewey said in a tone of pity, all his former resentment gone at the sight of 
the injuries. 

“It looks as though my daughters were married, does it not?” the wo- 
man asked in a sarcastic tone. “ These blows were inflicted by my sons-in- 
law.” 

“The saints preserve me,” muttered Lewey, “but the Sanchos have 
more courage than I supposed. How did they dare to attack her in such a 
reckless manner?” 

“ You see that not much was made in driving us away from your house,’” 
I said, and then the old woman glanced up, brushed the coarse hair from 
her face, and looked at us. 

“The saints forgive me, but are you the two nice young gringos who 
wanted to marry the girls some time last spring?” 

“ We are the same persons,” was our prompt reply. 

“ And I spoke a little hastily, did I not?” 

“Well, we should think you did. You called us hard names im 
profusion.” 

“ Ah, how sorry I am that I wronged you. Had you married my daugh- 
ters I should have ruled your households. Now, curses on the ladrones,. 
they rule me, and pound me if the food is not ready. How little did I 
know what was good for myself. I had better have let the souls take care 
of themselves, and looked after the bodies. But come in the house, and } 
will tell you all about it.” 

We entered the building, and prepared to listen to the old woman’s story. 
It was to the effect that Don Antonio Sanchos had visited her one day, — 
before we had put in an appearance, or while we were journeying from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara, — and made such preposterous statements regard 
ing us, as heretics and ladrones, that the woman got frightened. Then 
Sanchos played upon the feelings of the priest, and he put a veto on the 
match, not knowing us or our condition, and it was not until the priest of 
Santa Cruz wrote to the padre of Ranche Refugio that matters were ex- 
plained. It was then too late. The girls had been married through the 
urging of their mother and father confessor, under the supposition that the 
candidates for matrimony had plenty of money, and a high official position, 
when, in fact, they were outlaws, and atter being dismissed by General 
Castro, instead of going to San Francisco, hurried to the Ranche in the 
hope of further injuring us by taking away our intended wives. 
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“De saints be praised, it am all for de best,” muttered Lewey as the 
story was finished. “ Dings vork in de most mysterious vay, as some von 
has said. I knownot von. Ve has preserved de honor of our names, and 
it am all right,” and just as he spoke Anitaand Engracia entered the room 
to see who had arrived. 

They uttered wild shrieks when they saw us, and threw up their 
hands. 

“Do not come near us. Keep ata distance, for we dare not speak or 
touch you,” they cried, and then, woman-like, rushed toward us, put their 
arms around our necks, and kissed us as in days of old. 

“Oh, why did you come here when you know that we are married ? 
Leave us at once before our husbands find you in the house, and kill your 
as they will do,” both girls exclaimed. 

We were not so much afraid of the husbands as the girls seemed to 
think, although we did put our old loves aside, and unwound their arms 
from our necks. 

“ You have been untrue to us,” we said, “ but we forgive you. Your pun- 
ishment will be great. You had an opportunity to marry two of the most 
promising young men in California. That chance you have thrown away 
in a cool and deliberate manner. You can recall it to mind when you hear 
of our fame in years to come.” 

This was not modest, but we wanted a slight revenge for our 
humiliation. 

The young girls, or wives, were awe-stricken at our words. We had im- 
pressed upon their minds that we were alittle above their grade in life, and 
that generally causes a woman to submit to all sorts of indignities for the 
sake of position, but even while we were thus engaged we heard the sound 
of horses’ feet, and the next moment Antonio and Carlos Sanchos burst 
into the room, and the first thing the former did was to knock down the old 
woman, as a slight relief for his over-charged feelings, and when she was 
lying on the floor the curses she uttered against her amiable son-in-law were 
the most wonderful specimens of the Spanish tongue that it was ever my 
misfortune to hear. 

“ What are you doing with our wives?” the outlaws asked, as they laid 
their hands on their knives, and drew them. 

“These are old friends of ours,” the ladies said in a pleading tone. 
“ They have only called for a visit, and will soon go.” 

“We spoke to the ladrones, the mean gringos,” was the reply. “ Let 
them answer us.” : 

“ We have no answer to make to your insolent demands,” Lewey cried. 
** We know both of you scoundrels. There is a price set on your heads, so 
beware of capture. If the soldiers get on your trail there will be blood 
spilled, and you the victims.” 

“ We will commence right here if there is blood to be shed,” the men an- 
swered, and raised their knives to throw them at us, but the girls covered 
our bodies with their own, and when the weapons whizzed through the air 
we did not have a chance to draw our pistols, or use our rifles in self- 
defence, or even push the women aside, and save them at the expense of 
our own lives. Anita and Engracia clung to us, and when the knives sped 
on their way they struck the girls near their shoulder-blades, the steel 
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penetrating to the lungs, and the poor things fell to the floor of the cabin, 
the blood flowing in torrents from their wounds. 

“ Dogs of Mexicans, you have murdered your wives,” we shouted, while 
the old woman made the house ring with her yells of horror and anguish at 
the scene before her. 

The brutes appeared dazed at the sight of the innocent blood that met 
their view. They made a rush toward us, but we struck them on the sides 
of their heads with the barrels of our pistols, and down they tumbled, and 
as we were about to follow up the victory in a sure manner, we heard the 
loud blast of a trumpet, and stayed our hands, and the shots that would 
have ended the career of two noted villains were not fired, for in the door- 
way we saw the form of Colonel Fernando, and back of him six of his 
men. 

“What is the trouble here?” asked the young officer. “ Two women 
bleeding to death, and the Sanchos brothers on the ground with broken 
heads, and my friends uninjured. Well, this is a lucky day even if it is 
Friday. The saints be praised, I am justin time to take an active part in 
this tragedy. Stop your howling, old woman. It will not prevent the flow 
of blood. Send the sergeant here. He knows something of knife wounds, 
for he has hacked people and been hacked more times'than he has years 
over his head. Let him look at the girls’ injuries. Secure those ladrones, 
and take them outside. They have just fifteen minutes to live, so one of 
you had better go for the priest. The girls will want some of his consola- 
tion before a great while, or | am no judge of the near approach of death.” 

We could not realize that the colonel was in earnest, but some of the 
cavalry commenced binding the limbs of the Sanchos brothers with reatas, 
and in the meantime we bent over the bodies of the dying girls, certaia that 
they could live but a short time, as a change had already taken place in 
their faces, the sure precursor of death. 

“ You forgive us fur our unfaithfulness?” ‘whispered Anita. “We meant 
to be true and good, but were pursuaded to marry against our wishes. We 
thought that we should never see you again. Every one said you were bad 
and heretics. But it won’t matter in the next world, will it, what religion 
we profess? We shall be near each other in spite of ties on earth, and 
no one will part us. It is better as itis. You would have been ashamed 
of your dark-skinned wife, and wished her dead, or might have left her to 
mourn for your lost love. You will kiss me, and say that you forgive me for 
the past, and if you live long think of the many pleasant hours we had to- 
gether, before there were troubles in the country, and men did not persecute 
you?” 

I kissed her dark face. She closed her eyes, and seemed to sail down 
the river very fast, for she did not again look at me or speak. Her breath 
grew shorter and shorter, and then a shudder passed through her slight 
form, and she was gone to the great unknown world, and when she died her 
sister’s spirit also fled at the same moment, so that in death as in life they 
were not divided. 

We covered the faces of the dead, and went out-of-doors, and as we 
crossed the threshold of the building the priest was just entering to admin- 
ister the last rites of the church. He went to the bodies, knelt down and 
prayed jong and earnestly for the repose of the souls of the young girls, 
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and when he came out of the house Colonel Fernando was seated on a log, 
smoking cigarettes, as calm as the summer day overhead. 

“ Holy father,” the officer said, “ administer the last sacrament to those 
two men. As soon as you have finished they die.” 

“ You will not dare to commit such an outrage,” the padre cried. “They 
have had no trial, and are not yet proved guilty.” 

“ Do your duty, holy father. In ten minutes they die, law or no law,” was 
the stern command. 

The priest bowed his head, and made no further remonstrance. He knew 
what military duties were, and how despotic commanders sometimes acted 
during martial law. 

“Would it be of any use for me to plead for the ladrones?” asked 
Lewey. 

“ Not the slightest,” and the colonel lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“TI have no intention of asking for the lives of the scoundrels,” Lewey 
said. “I only spoke for information,” and the colonel smiled, and puffed 
out volumes of smoke through his nostrils, and playfully blew rings in 
the air from his lips. 

The padre went to the condemned and knelt by their sides, for they were 
lying on the ground securely bound, the hot July sun beating down upon 
their dark, swarthy faces, and with every expression of terror in their treach- 
erous eyes. 

“ Colonel,” the priest said, after he had heard the last confession the fel- 
lows were ever to make, “the poor men have a favor to ask of you. It is 
not a great one, and should be granted it seems to me.” 

“ Name it,” and the young officer scanned the heavens to see how low 
the sun was, and to judge of the time of day, and how much light he would 
have to get back to Santa Barbara. He was the most unconcerned person 
present, for Lewey and I and the soldiers were more agitated than he. 

“ These men who are about todie,” the priest said, “desire to be spared 
so that they can have time to attend the funerals of their dear departed 
wives, whose deaths were so sudden and unexpected.” 

“ Diablo,” laughed the colonel, “but I must tell this to General Castro 
when I see him. He is just the kind of man to enjoy such a joke. Here 
are two ladrones, who steal away these yentlemen’s intended wives by 
falsehood and deception (I will admit that 1 am glad of it), and at last mur- 
der them in cold blood, and now wish to attend the funeral of their victims. 
Well, this is a good specimen of impudence. It is the coolest thing I ever 
heard of. Sergeant, place the scoundrels in position against yonder trees, 
and give a volley to each. I have no more time to waste on them.” 

The condemned uttered a howl of terror, and the cries of the men, the 
wailing of the mother and other women, were enough to unuerve us, but the 
cavalry leader did not lose his composure for a moment. He smoked ci- 
garettes in numberless quantities, and paid no attention to the shrieks that 

were going on around him. 

The fierce little sergeant pounced upon the men, as though he rather 
_ liked the job he had undertaken. He dragged the ladrones to the trees in- 
dicated, lashed them in an upright position, for the fellows did not seem 
capable of standing without help, so weak were they in their knees, tore 


away the dark shirts and jackets, exposing the hairy breasts, then stepped 
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back and surveyed his work with great satisfaction, just as though he was 
looking at a picture he much admired, yet did not quite approve of the 
Shading. _ 

“ Pull his head up a little,” the petty officer said to one of his subordi- 
nates. “ He droops somewhat, and I fear the men’s aim will be destroyed. 
Ah, that is better. Now slue him around so that he will show a fair front. 
Punch him in the ribs if he dont move fast enough. Well that. It could 
not be better fora sharp volley. Don’t howl that way, you loco. It looks 
to me as though you had no confidence in the saints or a blissful hereafter. 
In the city of Mexico I have seen ten men shot before breakfast, and all of 
them put together did not make as much of a row as you are doing. Con- 
found you, shut up that groaning and lamenting. It is enough to make me 
sick. You don’t seem to appreciate the honor of being shot by some of the 
best cavalrymen in California. What do you say? Tell us all to go to the 
hot place. Why, you ungrateful scoundrels, now I don’t care if my men do 
mangle you. Five of you form in line, and take the fellow on the right, and 
five of you hit the one on the left. Now then, are you pretty comfortable ? 
You a’n’t? Well, whose fault is it?” 

For the life of me I could not keep my eyes off the execution, although I 
dreaded to see it, and at the same time was amused at the coolness and 
composure of the sergeant, who seemed to be enjoying himself at the ex- 
pense of others. The colonel still sat on a stump, smoked cigarettes, and 
did not betray any impatience at the delay. The scene reminded me of the 
time when Fernando was simply a captain, and hanged a man on the route 
from San Luis Obispo to Monterey for attempted murder. 

“ All ready, colonel,” said the fierce little sergeant, turning and saluting 
his commander, with an eager look on his face. 

“ Go on with your execution,” remarked the young officer, and lighted a 
fresh cigarette. 

The sergeant threw a piece of blanket over the condemned men’s heads, 
stepped one side, removed his hat, and said, — 

“When I drop my sombrero fire, and don’t throw away a shot like a 
gringo.” 

I turned my head, and looked at the priest, who was on his knees pray- 
ing for those who were dead and about to die. 

There was an irregular volley, for the crack cavalrymen could not fire 
with precision and regularity, some terrible groans, and then all was still. 
The good padre prayed silently for the dead, and the enemies of the dead, 
while the women fainted, and tumbled down in all directions, and Jack, our 
dog, sat on his haunches, lifted up his head, and howled as though mourn- 
ing for the flight of two evil spirits to the gates of eternity, to trouble us no 
more. 

Lewey watched the scene to the last. It seemed to have a strange fasci- 
nation for him, and the last time I saw him, just after the Prussian war, he 
recalled the circumstances of the military execution at Ranche Refugio, and 
said that while some communists in Paris were being shot, his thoughts went 
back to his early days, and strangely enough the deaths of the two Mex- 
icans were uppermost in his mind, for some of the victims of his loyal sail. 
ors were swarthy as Spaniards, and resembled the two Sanchos in features 
and height and vindictiveness of disposition. 
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“ Dead, colonel,” reported the little black sergeant, with a wave of his 
hand, as though he had done a good thing, and was proud of it. 

“ All right. Dig two graves and bundle themin. Or stay. One hole 
will be enough for both. Senors, let us mount, and ride down to pay a visit 
to some pretty young ladies who live near here. Our escort can join us 
there. I am tired of hearing these women yell and scream so loud,” and 
the colonel motioned to his orderly to bring up the horses. 

“ Holy father,” I said, as the colonel rode away, while Lewey and [| lin- 
gered behind to take a farewell look at the faces of the dead girls, “if we 
had known each other better all this might have been avoided, and the wo- 
men would now be alive and happy.” 

“It is the will of God, my son, and destined to happen. We cannot 
escape the fixed rules of the universe, strive as we may. I am sorry, my 
son, for the past. Let us be more wise in the future. I wish that I had 
known you better. I should have been less prejudiced against you, I think, 
from what I have this day seen. Take my blessing and go.” 

He raised his hands over us, and then was about to turn away, but I de- 
tained him for a moment. ' 

“ Father,” I said, “ the mother of the girls is poor, is she not?” 

“ She is poverty itself, my son.” 

“ Then take these two golden ounces, see that the women are decently 
interred, pay for a mass for the repose of their souls, and donate the bal- 
ance of the money to the parent. If you willdo this we shall feel as though 
we had made some atonement for the past.” 

“ The atonement for the past is in God’s own hands, my son, and to him 
must all application for pardon be made. You and your friend should pray 
for forgiveness, confess, and strive to be better in the future. Go, my son, 
and thank the saints it is no worse. I may not speak of things which the 
confessional holds as sacred, but of this be assured, the poor children 
loved both of you devotedly, and it was wrong on your part to win their 
affections.” 

“ But we were honorable in our intended marriage, holy father.” 

“Perhaps you were, but the poor girls would soon have suffered from 
your neglect. Desertion follows incompatability. The wise and the igno- 
rant should not mate. You can read and write. The girls who are now 
lying dead could do neither. They knew not the meaning of a single letter, 
and had no accomplishments except that of the dance.” 

“ But we could have taught them, holy father, as much as we know our- 
selves.” 

“Vain delusion, my son. Such things are not to be in this world. As 
lovers you are devoted, and exercise all due patience with each other. As 
husband and wife the teaching becomes a bore, and there are sharp an- 
swers instead of explanations for the purpose of unfolding the mind. If a 
lover is to be a teacher he must be kept in the position of a lover, and not 
a favored one at that. All interest ceases at marriage, and blessed is the 
woman who can retain the heart and devotion of a man six months after 
aunion. The laws of my church forbid a priest to wed. The provision is 
a wise one, for if we had family matters to look after there would not be 
much time for parochial affairs. But we see with open eyes all the domes- 
tic relations of life, and so judge as we look, regretting, yet unable to apply 
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any remedies except the best of advice, and that is rarely taken by either 
party. Yes, it was a cruel thing for two young senors like you to win the 
love of those girls. But go, and God go with you.” 

He again extended his arms, and we uncovered our heads, and were 
blessed, and then mounting our patient horses rode toward the 
house of the pretty sisters, and as we passed on our way saw a number of 
peons throwing dirt into a shallow grave, and the fierce little sergeant was 
siting under the shade of an apple-tree damning them in no measured 
terms, and smoking cigarettes. We looked back and saw the good priest 
watching our departure, and when he saw us turn in our saddles waved his 
hand in token of farewell, and that was the last we ever saw of the padre or 
of Ranche Refugio. 

We found our colonel enjoying himself in the company of the two pretty 
sisters. One of the latter was thumbing a guitar, and singing a love song, 
while their military visitor did not seem in the least dismayed by the trage- 
dies he had witnessed during the afternoon. 

“ Come in, caballeros,” he said when we stopped opposite the door, and 
as we entered the commodious adobe house were formally presented to the 
young ladies, and very gracious they were tous. We did not allude to the 
murders back of the vineyards, so there was no occasion for a cloud to 
cover the handsome faces of the girls. The colonel seemed to have for- 
gotten all about the circumstance, if we could judge by the laughter he in- 
dulged in. 

The young ladies put some bottles of cheap native wine on the table, a 
lot of dark bread, and nice fruit, and after we had partaken of the refresh- 
ments the colonel waltzed with one of the girls, and the other played ona 
guitar. The young officer was a very good dancer, and entered into the 
spirit of the movements with a zest that did him credit, but we were not in- 
clined to be lively, and so declined the invitation to once more hold the 
girls in our arms as of yore. We thought it was a little too soon to throw 
our grief to the winds, and forget the deaths of poor Anita and Engracia, 
who might have been our wives if circumstances had been favorable for 
the union. 

Presently the tramp of horses’ feet and the clanging of sabres showed 
that our escort was at the door. We drank a glass of wine to the health 
and happiness of the pretty sisters, kissed their hands in gallant style, 
mounted our horses, and left the place, and as we filed out of the ravine 
the ladies stood at the door of their house, waved their scarfs, and smiled a 
sweet smile at the colonel, whose haudsome face had touched their hearts, 

I have no doubt, for he married one of the girls some months later, when 
peace was declared, and had a bride that any mancould be proud of. What 
became of the elder sister I never knew. 1 hoped she fared as well. We 
never saw them or the place again. 

“ Colonel,” I said, as we gained the mesa land, “how did you happen to 
be present just as we needed you most?” 

“ Senors,” he replied, with a blush and a laugh, “ you are not the only 
persons in California who have had love affairs on their hands. Soon after 
you left Santa Barbara this morning | learned from one of our spies that 
the Sanchos brothers were here, and had married your girls. I feared that 

you would meet with trouble at their hands, so determined to kill two birds 
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with one stone, do a little love-making on my own account, and bring to 
justice the most notorious scoundrels in the country. General Castro au- 
thorized me to seize the fellows wherever found, and shoot them on sight. 
I have attended to my duty, and now go back to camp with the thought 
that justice has been done.” 

“And your conscience does not reproach you for the shooting?” I 
asked. 

“ Senors, a soldier should be destitute of such athing. He must obey 
orders no matter what they are. Vamos,” and striking his horse with his 
heavy spurs we dashed forward along the road that wound about the heach, 
and drew rein just at sundown, aod as we dismounted Senora Costello came 
toward us. 

“ You have returned unmarried?” she asked, as she smiled on us. 

“ Our intended brides are dead,” Lewey remarked in a low, sad tone. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” was the careless comment, and as the lady spoke 
she laid a hand on my arm, and said, — 

“ Did you love her very much, my friend?” 

“1 thought so,” was my response. 

“ And now?” 

“ Perhaps I have seen one whom | love better,” and I sighed as the hand 
was withdrawn, and the sigh was re-echood as the lady gathered her dark 
mantilla around face and shoulders, and entered the house, and I saw her 
no more that night. 

“In de name of de saints,” Lewey exclaimed, “ do not make de love to 
dat lady. She is a married voman, and our admiration bring de ruin and 
disaster on all dat ve meet. Let but de sign be seen dat you is sweet on 
her and de life you has von’t be vorth much. Serve her if you vill, but 
keep de varmth for some von else. Imitate me, and be cold and distant.” 

I looked at the young man with admiration for his impudence, and then 
without a word of explanation we gave our mustangs to a peon servant, for 
Colonel Fernando had detailed’an Indian to look after our horses, and just 
as we entered the house where we were quartered the trumpets rang out a 
blast for evening parade, and the young ladies of the town hastened to the 
plaza, to get a glimpse of the graceful commander of the cavalry, and to 

‘ strive to attract his attention by many a fan flirtation and flash of dark 
eyes. 

We ate our suppers in silence, then wrapped serapes around our shoul- 
ders, lighted pipes, and strolled down to the beach. Jack started to go with 
us, then thought of the long run that he had during the day, gave us an ap- 
pealing glance, hesitated for a moment, and returned to the house, 
curled himself up on the horse-blankets, and went tosleep. We did not 
blame him for refusing to accompany us, but it was the first time such a 
thing had occurred. 

We halted opposite Don Noriego’s house, where many of the officers 
were cong’egated, enjoying the usual evening’s téte-a-téte and music, and 
then pushed on, for we did not care to join the company, our thoughts 
were too sorrowful for useless chatter, and when we reached the beach sat 
down on the damp sand and looked off upon the bay and the rolling surf, 
and our minds once more went back to our hide-droghing days and boating 
duty. Neither of us spoke, and I have no doubt that Lewey’s thoughts 
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were like my own with the past, and all the strange, wild life we had wit- 
nessed since we left our ship. 

From this reverie we were aroused by rough hands being placed upon 
our necks and arms, and then the cold muzzles of pistols were pointed at 
our heads, and a stern-voiced man said in poor Spanish, — 

“lf you make the least noise I ’ll blow your brains out, Answer me a 
few questions, and jou shall not be harmed.” 

“ My friend,” I said, in the coolest tone I could assume, and glancing 
around saw that we were surrounded by half a dozen Yankee man-of-war 
sailors, and that an officer was holding cne of the pistols in close proximity 
to my head, and a middy was paying the same attention to Lewey, who, in 
spite of the surprise, was still puffing away at his pipe in cool contempt of 
all danger, “do you not think that it would be better to converse in Eng- 
lish. Weshould understand each other a little better.” 

“The devil,” the officer said, and lowered his pistol, “do you speak 
English ?” 

“ Well, sir, it comes more convenient than Spanish, as a general thing, 
for we make awful botches of the latter tongue sometimes, unless it is all 
plain sailing.” 

“T thought you were greasers,” the commander of the squad said. “ You 
are dressed in Mexican costume.” 

“ That proves nothing. We supposed the navy was officered by gentle- 
men, and that they were not inclined to offer rudeness to people minding 
their own business. We were both mistaken, that is all.” 

“Don’t be impudent,” the officer remarked. “We must take life and 
prisoners as we findthem, We want your company for a few hours on 
board our vessel.” 

‘ Indeed, and for what purpose ? ” 

“Information which I think you can give. I suspect that you are an 
American,” the officer said. 

“ You have not mis-stayed this time. I am an American, and this gentle- 
man, my friend, is French. Now what do you desire to know? We do not 
intend to leave the shore tonight to visit any vessel.” 

“ Do not be too sure of that, my friend,” the officer said with a laugh. 
“ We are strong enough to take you, and shall.” 

“ You are over-confident, sir. One word from us and you could not move 
two fathoms from the beach without being surrounded by cavalry. Even 
now you are hemmed in on all sides except the water, and cannot escape 
unless you have the countersign. You can shoot us as we sit here, but 
that is not customary among civilized nations, Murder it would be called 
before a court-martial.” 

“ But we can knock you on the head, and then take you,” was the sullen 
rejoinder, “and I am not sure but we shall do it if you continue to give me 
any more lip.” 

“De lip is not all on von side, sir,” Lewey remarked, speaking for the 
first time, although he had manifested a strong desire to break in for some 
minutes past. ‘Ve is gentlemen, and in no vay liable to answer questions. 
I am, sir, de French consul for California, and dis is de American consul, 

Mr. Larkin.” 
I was speechless with amazement at the audacity of the lad. The night 
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was dark, and the naval officer could not well see our youthful faces, hidden 
as they were by the serapes, so the story was liable to be believed. 

“ Say not a word,” Lewey whispered in French. ‘“ Let me manage this 
for you. Impudence must tell here, or we will be on board of a frigat: in 
less than an hour, and then the saints only know what will become of us.” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” the naval officer said, as he stepped back, 
raised his cap, and replaced his pistol in a belt. “1 did not know your of- 
ficial positions or I should have spoken in a different tone. ut in the first 
place I thought that Mr. Larkin, our consul, was at Monterey.” 

“ So i was, sir, but a fewdays since. Official business called me here, 
and the French consul, Monsieur Lewey, who has just been landed from a 
line-nf-battle ship, wanted to see the country, so came to this piace in my 
company.” 

The mention of a line-of-battle ship has a great influence on a naval of- 
ficer. The stranger bowed lower than ever, as he said, — 

“| have heard of Mr. Larkin, but this is the first time I was ever notified 
of a French consul being stationed on the coast. I suppose it is on ac- 
count of our war with Mexico.” 

“ Yes, on dat account entirely,” hastily remarked Lewey. “My king tell 
me so hisself.” 

This was pretty strong, and I wondered the officer did not discover the 
lie, but he might not have been upin court etiquette. Perhaps he really 
thought King Louis Philippe of France held personal interviews with his 
foreign representatives, and gave them instructions. 

“Now, sir,” I said, as the officer recovered his composure, “ you will 
please tell me what you are doing ashore at this time of night, and in a hos- 
tile country? Do you know that if discovered your life would not be worth 
a medio?” 

“ We have taken the chances, sir,” was the answer. “ My men are well 
armed, and will sell their lives very dearly, or would resist capture to the 
last. Our commodore is desirous of learning a little about the present state 
of affairs here, and so sent us on shore after dark. Our boat is anchored 
just outside of the rollers, off Point Arena, and will wait there until we re- 
turn with what intormation we can pick up. Had you been greasers we 
should have taken you to the frigate, and obtained all the news we desired 
by the aid of money and judicious squeezing. Now we hope you will en- 
lighten us as soon as possible.” 

“What is the name of your frigate, and who is your commodore?” I 
asked. 

“ The frigate Congress, Commodore Stockton, who is ordered to the su- 
preme command of the squadron and the country,” was the answer. “ The 
ship is lying about four miles from shore, bound to Monterey. We en 
tered the canal this afternoon, and hope to be well on our way at day 
light.” 

“ And may I ask your official position, sir?” I demanded, with a careless 
indifference that I by no means felt, for if the man discovered the imposi- 
tion he would have made it lively for us. 

“Tam the third lieutenant of the Congress, sir,” was the answer, “and 
this is Mr. Hapgood, one of our midshipmen.” 

We bowed to the middy, and then I said, — 
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“Give Mr. Larkin’s regards to the commodore, and say how pleased he 
will be to meet him at Monterey when he returns. Report that the frigates 
Cumberland and Independence are in port, and that California has been for- 
mally taken possession of by Commodore Sloat. You can also mention the 
fact that Captain Fremont is in the North, and that there will not be much 
fighting on the land, and none at sea, That is all the information we can 
impart with the exception that General Castro is here in Santa Barbara, 
and has some good men under his command. Now get back to your boat 
as soon as possible, for if the patrol should find you here it would be bad 
for us and you also.” 

Just as I finished speaking we could hear the loud, ringing blasts of 
trumpets, and through the darkness saw a party of horsemen coming along 
the beach from the direction of Buenaventura. 

“ Run for your lives,” Lewey and I whispered. “ Here comes the patrol. 
If they see you there will be a devil of a row and no mistake.” 

The naval officer and his men did not Stop for further advice. They ran 
along the shore toward Point Arena, while Lewey and I darted for the 
town, then threw ourselves in the tall, salt grass that fringed the beach, and 
remained concealed until the cavalry passed by. We heard some words 
of challenge, a few shots, a shrill yell, as if some one was wounded, and 
then left the shelter of the chapparel, and ran in the direction of the mis- 
sion on the hill, so that people would not suspect we came from the usual 
landing-place if we met any one before gaining the town. 

Just as we came to a post where some of our men were quartered the 
long roll was beaten, half a dozen trumpets sounded to arms, and then off 
Point Arena, more than three miles from land, we saw a blue light burned, 
and into the air leaped a rocket, which exploded, and revealed red white and 
blue stars. It was a signal of recall for the boat and crew, but we feared 
that some of the latter would never reach the ship if the Mexicans were 
aroused and cut off their retreat. We had not cared to remain and help the 
sailors, for if we had been discovered holding communication with an ene- 
my a short prayer and a sharp volley would have settled our part of the 
programme at daylight the next morning. General Castro did not allow 
any trifling with the Americans by his friends. 

Just as we gained our quarters the colonel was mounting his horse to get 
the men in line. 

“I wish you two would go to the beach and see what the trouble is all 
about,” the colonel said. “I can’t trust some of these fellows. They re- 
port that a thousand men have landed on the shore, and are marching to- 
ward the town. Take as many men as you desire, and scout all along the 
beach, and let me know what is up.” 

We thought that here was a chance to distinguish ourselves, as no par- 
ties were better qualified for the expedition than Lewey and I, as we knew 
just what to expect, where to look fora foe, and how strong it was. We 
promised compliance with the request, and no one in the ranks suspected 
for a moment that we had been holding a conference with the enemy. 

We mounted our horses, called for a dozen men, and then galloped to- 
ward the beach. As we passed through the town men and women were al- 
ready on their way to the mountains so as to escape all danger from a 
blood-thirsty enemy. There was hasty packing of jewels ard good clothing 
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for transportation to some safe place where the Yankees could not find and 
appropriate them as their own. Once or twice I heard the name of Fre- 
mont, as if he and his trappers had made a descent on the village, but this 
was not generally believed, for our men stood firm, and did not strike for 
the mountains, as they might have done had the report been true. 

We dashed to the usual landing-place, where we knew we should find no 
one, and then hearing a commotion near Point Arena went there, and saw 
that the Americans were just embarking in their boat through the surf, and 
the Mexicans were making it warm for them by firing volleys from their 
carbines. As the horses were a little unsteady, owing to the discharge of 
fire-arms, no good aim could be taken, consequently my countrymen were 
not much injured. But there was danger of the cutter being capsized in 
the surf,and if such was the case all hands would be captured, and dealt 
with in a severe manner, 

“ Amigos,” I said as I rode up, “let us not waste our time bere with this 
one boat when there are so many others about to land and capture the town. 
Besides, if the ship should fire one of her heavy guns in our direction 
many of us might be killed, as this point is an exposed place.” 

Luck was on my side just then, for the Congress let drive a shot at the 
land, where the scene was lighted up by the flash of carbines, and a ball 
passed over our heads, so close that we were nearly knocked down by the 
windage, and our hats flew in all directions, so great was the current. 

The attention of the officers of the frigate had been attracted by the fir- 
ing on shore, and fearing the crew of the cutter were in danger a chance 
shot was hurled toward the land, with an elevation sufficient to clear the 
water, and not injure the sailors. It came just right, and at the proper 

“ Down to the beach,” Lewey and I shouted. “The next shot may bea 
shell, and kill the whole of us. Let these men go while we look after the 
others.” 

There was a general compliance with the order, and no grumbling. As 
we turned to leave the seaman to get through the surf the best way they 
could another solid shot was discharged, struck the san¢éphill, and threw 
more than a cart-load of gravel all over us, some of it lodging in the men’s 
eyes, causing much needless profanity. 

We did not wait for a third discharge, but got off that high bluff as soon 
as possible, and rode along the beach, and as we did so the Yankees in the 
boat gave three cheers, and then had the impudence to yell out, — 

“Come on, you bloody greasers. We can lick a million of you,” and 
with the words they went through the surf, and were out of harm’s way in 
a short time, for how could we accept the challenge to “come on” when we 
had no boat, and could not walk the water ? 

For a mile along the beach we went looking for imaginary enemies, but 
found none, as a matter of course, and then, after seeing the frigate burn a 
blue light to show her position to the cutter’s crew, we went back to town, 
and reported to the colonel that our men had beaten off a large number of 
enemies, and performed such feats of valor that Homer would have de- 
lighted to record them had he been alive at the time, and capable of grasp- 
ing the situation. 

Of course this pleased all who were engaged in the attack, officers and 
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men, and General Castro issued an order thanking us for the energy and 
bravery we had displayed, and the young girls smiled on us, and sang their 
most fascinating songs for our entertainment. One crazy-headed, long- 
haired poet wrote some lines for the cavalry on the strength of the night’s 
doings, and I remember it was very popular at the time. A translation 
reads something like this, — 


“ See the heroes crushing, rushing, 
See their swords for blood are thirsting. 
Now the gringos they must run, 
For the Mexican with his gun 
Shoots all who on our soil do land, 
And for Yankees care not a —— caramba.” 

This is as near as I can come to the original. The poet is not alive at 
the present day, but some of his descendants are, and flourish not only in 
this part of the world but in California. The race never dies out, more is 
the pity. 

The next day Pedro, our old friend the correo, arrived with important 
despatches from Los Angeles, and then came an order for the cavalry to 
move immediately on the town, take possession, and hold the place against 
all comers. 

Colonel Fernando was detailed to go, and General Flores was to assume 
supreme command of all the forces assembled. We were invited to move 
with the rest of the valiant warriors, and as we had nothing better to do 
consented to march with our young friend, and look after his welfare. 
But before we started I had a short interview with Senora Costello, and a 
painful one it was on both sides, something never to be forgotten on my 
part, and remembered for many years by the lady I suppose, although I 
never heard from her or her secret thoughts after I left the coast. But if 
she is alive I should like to meet her once more, and talk over old times 
and old adventures. It would be worth a trip to California to speak with 
her but for a moment. 


INGRATITUDE. 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
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A FLORIDIAN IDYL. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


a the late afternoon of a March day, 
Maud Douglass and Kate Oliver were 
sauntering slowly towards the entrance of 
Fort Marion. From the sea a gentle 
breeze blew landward. The gulls were 
sporting above the white caps that feather- 
ed the dark blue of the water, and a few 
pleasvre-boats were tacking to gain shore. 
The young ladies were dressed in tennis 
costume, and wore jaunty, wide-brimmed 
hats trimmed with fluffy lace. As they 
strolled gaily along, swinging their racquets 
and exchanging their little confidences, they 
appeared very lovely to a certain young man 
who chanced to be sitting, concealed from 
their view, upon the battlements of the 
fort. 

He was a stranger in St. Augustine, hav- 
ing arrived that day from Green Cove 
Springs where he had been staying with his 
invalid mother. The old place had‘charm- 
ed him at once. Its oddity and quaintness, 
the narrow streets, the weather-stained 
slave market, and most of all, the crumbling, 
deserted, grass-grown fort h:d awakened in 
him a desire to pass the ensuing month 
there instead of up at St. John’s. 

He was lying at full length upon a grassy 
plot, thinking how he could persuade his 
mother to make the change, when he heard 
the sound of voices. Raising himself, he 
discovered, in the distance, two white-clad 
figures, whose approach caused him to seek 
a sheltered spot where he could better ob- 
serve them, and still remain unseen. 

They crossed the bridge which spanned 
the moat, and seated themselves upon a 
rough bench in the barbacau. He could 
hear their soft, yet merry laughter, and felt 
half inclined to go down and join them. 
But, fearing that his presence might cause 
their departure, he impatiently waited for 
them to appear in the courtyard where the 
tennis net had been placed, and of which 
his outlook commanded full view. 

Presently they came in sight, one of 


them gaily striking the balls as she ran 
gracefully forward to take her place and be- 
gin the game. 

“ Shall we commence?” asked Maud “and 
not wait for Maurice.” 

“Yes,” returned Kate, who had reached 
the further court, and raised her racquet in 
readiness to “ serve.” 

“ Maurice was never known to be on time. 
You will discover some day how absolutely 
dreadful he is about keeping appoint- 
ments.” 

Maud blushed a little, but made no re- 
ply. 

“I see you don’t believe me, Miss,” Kate 
went on, still holding her racquet aloft, “ but 
wait until you have married him, and then 
you will see what an absent-minded man 
that cousin of mine is.” 

The smiles and blushes which chased 
each other over Miss Douglass’ face indica- 
ted that she did not dread much upon that 
score, but she would not discuss the subject, 
and showed her intention of remaining si- 
lent by assuming a graceful posture, and 
calmly awaiting the appearance of a tennis 
bali upon her side of the net. 

To this conversation, the young man 
above mentioned had listened with smiling 
interest. He detected in his mind a certain 
indefinable disappointment at the discovery 
that one of the young ladies was engaged, 
but the fact that the other, who seemed the 
more charming of the two, was evidently 
heart free, fixed his determination to make 
their acquaintance. He wished the “ Mau- 
rice,” so familiarly spoken of by the one, 
would appear, but as he did not, the tennis 
went on briskly. 

“ Love,” cried Kate, as the third game 
was finished, pausing near the net and 
laughing provokingly at her opponent, “I 
wonder if all people who are in that blissful 
state allow themselves to be beaten so out- 
rageously? I am very sure your thoughts 
are not upon tennis.” 
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“Do give mea little peace!” exclaimed 
Maud. “Suppose, for an instant, there 
should be some one above who had heard 
every word you have said,” and she glanced 
up apprehensively, 

“ Pshaw !” Kate returned, with a roguish 
smirk, “ You know how seldom people visit 
the fort at this hour; you said so yourself 
only this morning, when you proposed com- 
ing.” 

Maud was silenced, and the game con- 
tinued. 

The young mam saw that it would be 
very embarrassing were he now discovered, 
and was about to withdraw to one of the 
watch-towers that overlooked the ocean, 
when he heard the sound of wheels, and 
discovered that a carriage was approaching. 
The young ladies also detected the noise 
made by the hoofs of the horses, and Kate, 
who was the lighter and more nimble, 
sprang up the wide, time-worn flight of 
steps that led to the battlements above. 
Taking off her sun hat she peered cautious- 
ly over. 

“Oh, Maud,” she exclaimed in a loud 
whisper, turning about with a provoked 
look upon her bright face, “it’s that horrid 
Mr. Dorkin and some of his poky English 
friends! What shall we do?” 

“Come down, come down!” cried Maud, 
fairly dancing with excitement, “I will not 
meet those dreadful people again. We 
must hide.” 

Kate ran down the steps, Maud seized 
her hand, and together they sought the 
doorway of one of the gloomy and unlight- 
ed dungeons. 

In his eagerness to see where they went, 
the young man upon the battlements nearly 
betrayed his presence, for he rose and 
sprang to the edge of the coping just as 
they disappeared almost beneath where he 
was standing. 

When the individual spoken of as Mr. 
Dorkin appeared upon the scene with his 
friends, this young man was intently admir- 
ing the sea view from the tallest of the 
watch-towers. On hearing them enter the 
courtyard, he turned about in the most nat- 
ural manner, as though surprised at their 
appearance, and, having made himself visi- 
ble to them upon the stairway which led to 


the tower, descended and sauntered slowly 
back to his former post of observation. 


The Englishmen looked about with the’ 


usual curiosity exhibited by strangers, peered 
into some of the dark rooms without seem- 
ing anxious to explore, ascended to the 
promenade upon the walls, looked at the sea 
from the towers, and were about to depart 
when one of them exclaimed : — 

“ By Jove, Dorkin, but you hav’n’t shown 
us the dungeon you were telling us about, 
you know!” 

I had quite forgotten about it, my dear 
boys, —had truly,” averred the individual 
thus addressed, “ but here it is!” and he led 
the way to the door of the room in which 
Kate and Maud had taken refuge. 

“Shall we go in and look awound?” 
drawled one of the company. 

“ Too much deuced twouble, eh, Dorkin ?” 
said another. 

“ Well, yes,” responded that young man, 
so long as the sergeant’s boy is n’t here with 
a torch to show us the inner chamber. He 
usually takes one through it, you know. 
Wonder how the door happens to be open,” 
he went on, “it is generally locked,” and he 
took hold of a great iron staple and drew it 
together. 

The young man above who had approach- 
ed the edge of the wall and was looking 
down at them, fancied he heard a smothered 
cry. 
Dorkin started and listened for a moment, 
then chancing to glance up he met a pair of 
eyes staring boldly into his, and saw a face 
on which suppressed mirth was pictured. 

Mr. Dorkin’s very blonde side-whiskers 
fairly bristled with rage, and his eyeglass 
refused to remain in its accustomed position 
so agitated did he become. His companions 
saw that something was the trouble, and 
soon perceived the cause of his perturba- 
tion. 

“Who is the cad?” asked one of them, 
and then they all regarded him through their 
eye-glasses. 

“ Don’t know,” responded Dorkin, “but I 
have a mind to ‘thump’ him, by gad!” 

“Would n’t notice such a low fellow,” 
sad another. 

The subjeet of their remarks moved away, 
stifling a desire to indulge in a roar of laugh- 
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ter. He was lithe, sinewy and tall, and the 
idea suggested by the speech of Dorkin, 
who was puny and narrow chested, seemed 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

The Englishmen and their angry compan. 
ions sauntured toward the entrance of the 
fort, the latter casting occasional lowering 
glances at the solitary figure upon the walls. 
Finally they disappeared and the sound of 
their chatter died away. 

The young man who had been apparently 
so listless before, became instantly the soul 
of energy. He flew down the wide steps 
three at atime, and dashed toward the dun- 
geon where the two young ladies were liter- 
ally imprisoned. The massive door of oak 
and iron could not be moved from within. 
In vain had Maud and Kate tried to stir it. 
From a small crevice above rays of light 
feebly illumined their pale faces. They 
looked at each other and laughed, but their 
mirth seemed ghostly, and their hearts mis- 
gave them, though neither of them dared to 
confess it. 

“Kate,” Maud said, throwing her arm 
about her friend and drawing her close to 
her side, ““ What are we to do? Shall we 
cry out and bring those gutomen back? I 
think they have gone now.” 

“No, no, anything but that!” exclaimed 
Kate almost angrily. “Hark!” she cried, 
“some one is running this way. It must be 
that Maurice has arrived, and has guessed 
that we are here.” 

The footsteps paused without. Maud 
and Kate drew back and remained silent. 

“ It must be he,” Maud said in a whisper, 
“ T shall call to him.” 

“ Maurice, Maurice,” she cried, “here we 
are ! ” 

A steady shoulder was placed against the 
oaken barrier, which groaned and creaked 
for a moment, and then flew violently open, 
precipitating their deliverer into the center 
of the apartment. 

The sudden glare blinded the girls’ eyes. 
They could not distinguish the features of 
the new-comer; and, not for a moment 
dreaming that he was a stranger, they threw 
themselves with a common impulse into his 
arms. 

For an instant the young man was too as- 
tounded to speak. He did not understand 


one of the torrent of words which was be- 
ing poured into his ears. He was conscious 
of a very pleasurable sensation however, in 
finding two pretty girls clinging to him so 
confidingly, but he suddenly remembered 
himself, and escaping from them, turned and 
faced the light. 

“It is not Maurice!” screamed Maud 
with tears of vexation, “Oh! oh! What 
have we done?” 

Kate hid her face in her hands and did 
not say a word, 

The stranger’s eyes were twinkling with 
mirth, but he restrained himself. 

“You don’t know how sorry I am,” he 
said apologetically, in a very deep and mu- 
sical voice, knowing all the time that he was 
not speaking the truth. 

“T hope I shall never in my life see you 
again!” Kate burst out hysterically. 

She turned to grasp Maud by the arm 
when another form appeared in the door- 
way. 

“ Maurice! ’ cried the girls in a breath, 
and they flew to his side as if for protec- 
tion. 

A look of amazement came over the 
stranger’s countenance. 

“ What’s the row?” demanded Maurice, 
his brow darkening as he saw the expression 
of mingled fear and shame upon the girl’s 
faces. 

“ Well, you see,” explained Maud, blush- 
ing furiously and lowering her voice, for 
Dorkin and his English friends had appear- 
ed and were approaching, “ We heard some 
one coming while we were at tennis and 
thought it would be a good joke to hide. 
Then Mr. Dorkin, not knowing we were 
here, of course, closed the door and shut us 
in. Soon afterwards a person came running 
up and burst in the door, and we thought it 
was you, and, and, —” Maud could say no 
more, but Maurice broke in without notice- 
ing her embarrassment. 

“* Where is the fellow, who is he?” he de- 
manded. 

“Some low cad, you kuow,” volunteered 
Dorkin who had overheard the question as 
he stood not far away, bowing to the young 
ladies with the Englishmen close at his el- 
bow. 


“ Possibly Mr. De Forest may have a dif- 
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ferent opinion,” said the clear voice of the 
stranger, who now stepped into the view of 
the whole party from the obscurity of the 
dungeon where he had been impatiently 
waiting for a chance to speak. 

Maurice De Forest could not have been 
more surprised had one risen from the dead 
and appeared before him. There, outlined 
against the dark background which the 
gloom of the dungeon made, was a face 
which was as dear to him as a brother’s. A 
bright, handsome face, winning and man- 
ly. 

“ Phil,” he cried at last, springing for- 
ward and grasping both the stranger’s 
hands, “ Phil, is it really you? ” 

“ No ghost, I assure you,” returned the 
other. 

“ Girls,” said Maurice, turning to Maud 
and Kate, who stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment at the turn affairs had taken, “ this 
is my old friend, Phil Duncan, of whom you 
have heard me speak so many times. Let 
me introduce you; Miss Douglass and Miss 
Oliver, Mr. Duncan.” 

It was an embarrassing moment for all 
except Maurice. He saw it and endeavored 
to put the others at their ease. 

“How romantic and fortunate,” said he, 
“that Phil should have rescued you when 
you were in such a predicament!” 

“ Unfortunate, I fear,” said Duncan, look- 
ing at Miss Oliver. 

“ But we did not dream that you were the 
friend we had heard Maurice speak of so 
often,” exclaimed Maud, who had quite re- 
covered herself. 

Kate was thinking of what she had said 
to this young man a moment before. Her 
eyes met Duncan’s, and they laughed simul- 
taneously. 

“Tam sure you will forgive that speech 
of mine, Mr. Duncan,” she said. “ Will 
you shake hands and be friends?” 

“It is a bargain,” Phil answered. 

“My cousin and my best friend should 
certainly get on well together,” Maurice re- 
marked. “But tell me,” he added, taking 
Duncan familiarly by the arm, “ how in the 
world did you happen upon the spot just in 
time to play the hero, and, like a knight, 

rescue these fair maidens from the dun- 
geon? I thought you were in California.” 


“T have a confession to make,” said Phil, 
“and you shall hear it now that those flunk- 
ies have taken themselves off, and after- 
ward I will explain about California.” 

Up to that moment Mr. Dorkin and his 
friends had been forgotten, but upon Dun- 
can’s reference to them, Maurice recalled 
the part they had played. He had encount- 
ered them at the entrance of the fort, and in- 
quired if they had seen the young ladies. 
They had replied in the negative, and when 
he had exclaimed that Miss Douglass and 
his cousin must be about somewhere, they 
had followed him through the barbacau, tell- 
ing him of a “deuced cad” who had insulted 
them in a“ beastly mannah,” much to the 
annoyance of Maurice who now expressed 
himself in regard to them more forcibly than 
Phil had done. 

“ Wait until you have heard my confes- 
sion,” Duncan said, “may be then you will 
think they had some reason for dubbing me 
a cad.” 

He began by telling them that he had 
come over from Green Cove Springs to 
spend the day, and went on to say how he 
had been charmed with St. Augustine, how 
he had wandered down and stretched him- 
self out in a secluded, grassy spot upon the 
parapet, and how he had heard the young 
ladies approaching. He related what pass- 
edin his mind in regard to keeping himself 
unseen, how he had watched the tennis 
game, and the flight of the girls to the dun- 
geon. He described too, to their intense 
delight, his encounter with Mr. Dorkin, and 
ended by remarking to Maurice that he 
thought it must have been fate that had 
caused his mother, upon the very day be- 
fore their departure from their home in New 
York, tochange her mind, and decide to try 
the climate of Florida instead of that of 
California. 

‘“* And you never received my letter inform- 
ing you that I was coming here?” asked 
Maurice. 

“No,” replied Duncan. “It was stupid 
in me perhaps, when hearing a ‘Maurice’ 
talked of not to guess that it was you, but ! 
thought you were still in Philadelphia, and 
wondered why I did not hear from you.” 

“ And I was no less puzzled at failing to 
hear from you,” said his friend. 
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The four were now standing in the center 
of the courtyard near the tennis net. 

“You must come up to tea with us, Mr. 
Duncan,” said Miss Oliver. 

“ Of course,” Maurice cried. “We are 
staying up at uncle’s cottage, Phil, and by 
the way,” he went on, “I have a fine plan. 
Do you find a nice place for your mother, 
here, and leave Green Cove atonce. We 
propose to take possession of you now, do 
we not?” app aling to the young ladies. 

“To be sure we do,” assented Maud, and 
Kate smiled her approval. 

Maurice and Miss Douglass led the way 
ont of the fort, and the little party, all chat- 
ting merrily, went slowly along a dusty road, 
besprinkled with white sand, toward a pic- 
turesque vine-clad cottage which showed it- 
self among the orange trees. 

Maurice De Forest and Phil Duncan had 
been college friends, and had done Europe 
together; wandering on foot through France 
and Switzerland. Their tastes were similar, 
and they had been drawn to each other the 
first time they met. Returning from abroad, 
a little more than a year previous, both had 
gone into active business life. The one in 
New York, the other in Philadelphia, their 
respective homes. His mother’s feeble 
health had been the cause of Duncan’s ta- 
king a holiday, while De Forest’s approach- 
ing marriage with Miss Douglass had ena- 
bled him to persuade his father, who had 
admitted him into partnership, to grant him 
atwo month’s leave of absence at a time 
when his cousin and his betrothed were to 
be at his uncle’s cottage at St. Augustine. 

A happy combination of circumstances 
had brought these friends together, when 
each thought the continent separated them, 
and as they seated themselves upon the 
wide piazza at Jasmine Cottage, as Mr. Oli- 
ver’s place was called, the young ladies hav- 
ing left them alone, they recalled the pranks 
aad merry times of the past with that delight 
which young men always take in bringing to 
mind their college days. 

Duncan passed that evening as in adream. 
He often thought of it afterward, and saw 
Kate Oliver’s face as he had seen it that 
night. Her dark, laughing eyes, her wavy 
black hair, her appealing smile as she looked 
up at him from her seat at the piano, and 


never once wondered that he fell in love 
with her then and there. 

Another week saw him established with 
his mother at St. Augustine, not far from 
Jasmine Cottage where he was always a wel- 
come visitor. He had formed a number of 
youthful attachments as a young man of a 
romantic turn is aptto do, but never before 
had he been really in love. Now, in his 
manly, frank-hearted way, he strove with all 
his power to win Kate Oliver’s affection. He 
was certain that she liked him, but feared 
only as a friend. Maurice, in times past, 
had often spoken of her, and he now re- 
called that his friend had once said that she 
was the only young lady of his acquaintance 
to whom it was impossible to address flat- 
tery. There was an indefinable something 
in her manner that held most of her ad- 
mirers at a distance, although, after a few 
weeks, she treated Duncan just as she did 
her cousin. 

As time passed, he and Kate were thrown 
more and more together. The Olivers had 
many friends in St. Augustine among those 
who were spending the winter there, but it 
was usually Phil who was her escort when- 
ever a boating excursion, a tennis party, or 
any other entertainment was proposed. 
This seemed perfectly natural, as he was 
known to be Maurice’s intimate friend. 

So March slipped away, and April with 
her scorching sunshine and clear sky as- 
cended her throne. 

Day by day, whether they were shopping 
in the quaint stores that lined the old and 
narrow streets, or pacing by moonlight up 
and down the long sea wall, that favorite 
haunt of lovers, or skimming over the tran- 
quil waters of the bay, Duncan found him- 
self more deeply in love. Miss Oliver’s 
manner toward him had not changed, and 
fearing lest he should cause her pain and 
mar a delightful friendship, he had not de- 
clared his passion. Maurice saw it all, but 
only smiled and held his peace. He was 
too much occupied with his own heart 
affairs to pay very close attention to those 
of another. 

April was fast waning, and plans for 
returning home had been made. It had 
been arranged that Duncan and his mother 
should accompany the Oliver household, 
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and journey northward slowly, stopping at 
the larger cities. Maurice and Maud were 
to be married early in June, and there was a 
great deal of talk about the wedding, Maud 
being an orphan ward of Mr. Oliver. 

The time of departure had been set, and 
but a few days yet intervened, when, one 
breezy afternoon, Duncan in his tennis 
suit came briskly down the street leading 
to Jasmine Cottage swinging his racquet 
and whistling a lively waltz air. 

He found Maurice and the young ladies 
awaiting him, and the four started for the 
fort. They had had many friendly bouts in 
the old fortress, and this was to be their 
last. In spite of this fact all were in a mer- 
ry mood. } 

The sea breeze was exhilarating. The 
sun was partially obscured by scuddiny 
clouds, and gave the atmosphere a pleasant 
warmth quite unlike the heat of some days 
previous. Maurice declared that it was a 
perfect afternoon for tennis. 

“We must do our best to win,” Phil said 
confidentially to Kate «ho was walking by 
his side. 

“Yes, indeed,” she returned, smiling at 
him brightly, and tossing her head so that 
her curls flew back in the wind. “I am go- 
ing to astonish you today; you shall see 
what wonders I can do,” 

Never before had she seemed so charm- 
ing to him, and never so friendly. He felt 
a thrill of delight as he watched her trip 
along in her blithesome, airy fashion, and 
inwardly resolved that before many hours 
he would know his fate. 

The tennis games were at last over. 
Duncan and Kate had come off victorious, 
the latter having distinguished herself as 
she had prophesied. Maurice and Maud 
had sought a sequestered spot somewhere 
upon the walls, and the others were left 
seated upon one of the rough benches in 
the barbacau. 

The air was very still, and now that their 
laughter and shouts over their sport had 
ceased, they began to realize how quiet it 
was, and how peaceful the old fort looked 
in the fading light of day. 

“Do you know, Mr. Dorkir has not af- 
flicted us with his presence in a great 
while,” said Kate, as though the spot 


brought that disagreeable individual to her 
mind. 

“TI fear that my presence has something 
to do with that,” remarked Duncan, “I 
wish you could see him look at me when 
we chance to meet. He seems to grow 
fairly purple with suppressed rage, al- 
though I am invariably polite to him. He 
always makes me think of a white-faced 
poodle with those blonde whiskers of his.” 

“There is something I want you to tell 
me,” Kate said, after they had dismissed 
Mr. Dorkin from their thoughts, “did you 
not hear our conversation during the games 
of tennis that first day?” 

Phil felt somewhat guilty as he recalled 
how amused he had been. 

“T must admit that I did,” he answered. 

“T am afraid had you not been Maurice’s 
friend we would never have forgiven you, 
Maud and I,” Kate said. 

After a time they rose and strolled 
toward the dungeon. How vividly Duncan 
remembered, as they stood in the doorway 
and gazed into the darkness, the moment 
when the girls were clinging to him! He 
had wished countless times that he might 
hold Kate in his arms again, if but for one 
sweet instant. He longed for something to 
happen which would cause her to seek him 
for protection.. He would have blessed 
Dorkin had he appeared to close the pon- 
derous door and shut them in. 

As he paused with Kate upon the spot 
where their laughable meeting occurred, 
something impelled him to remind her of 
the first words she had ever addressed to 
him, “I hope I shall never in my life see 
you again!” 

Her smiling face became thoughtful as he 
spoke. 

“Can I have offended her?” he asked 
himself. 

She drew a few steps away from him, but 
he approached and took her hand. 

“Forgive me if I have hurt you,” he said, 
“I will promise never to refer to that day 
and the way in which we met again.” 

“ Why not?” — the words were upon her 
lips before she thought — “ was it so very 
disagreeable to you?” 

As Phil looked into her eyes she dropped 
his hand. A blush mantled her cheeks 
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She became shy and unlike herself, and felt 
as if she wanted to escape from Duncan, 
she knew not why. 

When he again tried to take her hand 
she fied from him to the farthest wall of the 
dungeon. 

“Kate,” he cried, with a great delight in 
his low voice, ‘* Kate, darling, do you really 
love me?” 

He was at her side bending over her. 
What a thrill of joy she felt as she heard 


him speak her name. 
escape now. 

“Is it so disagreeable to you?” she 
asked a few moments later, looking up into 
Phil’s face with a smile that had in it the 
sweetest roguery. “Tell me, dear!” 

She did not receive an answer in words, 
but the reply was convincing. 

June saw two weddings instead of one 
when the loveliest of her roses were in 
bloom. 


She did not try to 


GREYSMEAD NOOK. 


BY MARY I. FIELD. 


i sounded pretty enough, but my father 

was far too practical a man to name his 
house with simple regard to the euphony of 
the name. 

“We may wish to sell it some day,” he 
said, “and an inviting name may add a per- 
centage on the sale,” then adding, “English- 
men have a weakness respecting ‘ nooks.’” 

I had no weakness respecting “ nooks.” 
They brought to my mind’s eye the corner 
of the nursery where I was made to stand 
for hours for any trifling fault that my step- 
mother’s keen eyes never failed to detect. 

My mother died of decline when I was 
six months old. Poor mamma! She had 
taken it into her head to become a vegeta- 
rian, and, as it suited my father’s purse, 
after a feeble remonstrance he let her go 
her own length in the matter, and it brought 
her to the grave. An altered diet was 
adopted after consumption had fatally de- 
veloped, but of course it came too late. 
Miss Ellis, during the last six months of 
my mother’s illness, was her most devoted 
nurse and friend; and so well did she act 
her part that at his wife’s death-bed my 
father acceded to the request that he would 
finally choose none but Miss Ellis to take 
the place of wife and mother in the house- 
hold so soon to be made desolate. 

When I had been motherless ten months, 
my father married Miss Ellis. Some well 
meaning folk called it heartless, but my new 
mamma sighed plaintively, and said it was 
all done for the sake of the dear mother- 
less babe who was pining for a mother’s 
care. 

The first illustration of motherly care the 
dear babe remembers was my being seized 

and carried off to the nursery, my arms 


being violently slapped the whole way up- - 
stairs, for having dared to pick up and 
examine the silver bells of my step-mother’s 
first baby girl. If ever my father took me in 
his arms on his return from town, I was made 
to suffer for it for days, such was his wife’s 
jealous tyranny. One day, for refusing to 
be gorged with porridge — her own child 
would not touch it—I was sent into the 
snowy garden and told to play. Poor little 
mite! The snow soon filled my thin shoes, 
and the cook, coming out to see after me 
an hour later, found me in the old summer- 
house at the end of the garden, crouching 
down in a comatose state. I nearly died. 
Had it not been for the consequences, I am 
sure my step-mother would have been glad 
if my eyes had closed for ever. 

All this was carefully concealed from her 
husband; and indeed, had he known any- 
thing was wrong, he would have been pow- 
erless to setit right. What power has a 
man who will sacrifice anything, even prin- 
ciple itself, for peace over an impetuous, ill- 
tempered, determined woman who would 
hold her own in an iron grasp? 

I was fed on the coarsest of food, fat 
pork and cabbage, alternated with porridge, 
her plea being that a child of consumptive 
tendency could have nothing better than 
porridge, and that fat was requisite to give 
due heat to a feeble body. When, for 
appearances’ sake, I was allowed to come 
down to the dining-room, on the return of 
papa to dinner, I was told that I took cake, 
when handed to me, far too greedily. No 
doubt I did, being the only dainty I ever 
tasted, and that but seldom. Of course 
papa believed that I evinced the same greed 
at all times; he was also given to under- 
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stand that the silence that arose from 
timidity was sullen ill-temper. 

By siow degrees 1 began to understand 
that my father looked upon the thin, pale, 
silent child as quite a different being from 
the plump, merry, audacious girl who ran to 
meet him daily. 

I was about ten when he bought, or 
rather built, Greysmead Nook. The 
meadow on which the house was built was 
his own, hence the name. A large room 
dwelling of about twenty rooms was casanell 
for my father had plenty of money, also 
plenty of children, albeit to his regret the 
were all girls. Oh, what a fagging life j 
had! Although a nursemaid was kept, how 
could one pair of hands wash, dress, and 
keep the wardrobe in order of seven girls, 
the youngest being in arms? My arms 
ache now as I think how I used to plod 
from one room to another with that heavy 
child; still I had one consolation while 
they were babies, the children always loved 
me, and so little of that commodity did I 
get that the smallest crumbs were as honey 
. to my taste. 

As my step-sisters began to reach girl- 
hood, a clever daily governess directed their 
studies. To save appearances, I was 
sometimes allowed to have lessons with 
them; and, being fond of music, and Miss 
North considering that 1 had a gift of 
music, she encouraged it to the utmost. I 
was beginning to reward her pains by my 
progress, when, one day, during my hour’s 

ractice, jealous ears caught the sounds 

om the school-room, and from that time 
the moment I touched the piano Miss 
Marion was invariably wanted. I was 
deeply disappointed, and many a night did 
I cry myself to sleep. One day I suddenly 
came upon some of the Waverley Novels, 
which helped to dry my tears, and every 
spare moment I devoted eagerly to their 
perusal. A golden time followed, for I 
continually lost my own identity in dream- 
ing of the grand scenes and heroes in those 
fascinating pages. 

One evening, while straining my eyes at 
tne window in the lingering daylight —1 
was feverishly eager to finish a chapter of 
“The Fortunes of Nigel” —the book was 
suddenly snatched from my hand, and 
Lucinda, my eldest step-sister, confronted 
me. In a tone of indignation she asked 
how I had dared to take a book from the 
library. I said boldly that I had as much 
right as she to read what belonged to papa. 
A look of astonishment overspread her 
features; my presumption was too great to 
be replied to. With a warning gesture she 
left the room. In a few seconds up came 
mamma. Never shall | forget that storm! 
Her eyes fairly glared, and her hands 
apened and shut convulsively, for I was 


fully roused, and in my trouble I expect I 
uttered a few plain truths. 

It all ended in my being transferred to an 
apartment at the other side of the house, — 
a dreary place enough at the best of times, 
But I welcomed the change, for I could 
out at will and roam in a dense thicket at 
the end of the orchard, where, if I had only 
had my beloved books, I should have been 
quite happy. My meals were brought to 
me regularly by the nurse, who, when un- 
observed, showed me the greatest of kind- 
ness. The cook also sent by her hands 
many a sweet little cake or dainty. Having 
no other resource, | stitched away inces- 
santly. But life was very heavy on my 
hands, and I began to form vague plans of 
running away, although I feared adveutures 
like those of Mar aret in “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel” were out of date. One evening, 
when nurse brought my tea, she told me, 
under great promise of secrecy, that I was 
going away to school. 

“ Are you sure?” I asked, hope succeed- 
ing astonishment in my breast. 

“Well, Miss Marion, you see it ’s begun 
to get about a little as to how they was 
a-going on with you, and master was afeard 
as how his good name might be tak so 
he has been asking the master of a friend of 
mine where his daughters go to school, and 
it’s my belief he ’s a-going to send you. 

, “ And where is it to be?” I asked eager- 


y- 

“Where? Oh, miles away; the more 
the better for you! Where, Miss Marion? 
Why, in France!” 

“ France!” 

It fairly took my breath away. Suddenly 
I burst into tears. 

“Qh, ourse,” I exclaimed, “I am quite 
sure I can never eat frogs!” 

“It was a bright morning when we landed 
at Boulogne. Dear. dirty, fishy town, I 
love the sound of its name! My father had 
been dreadfully seasick, so I saw little of 
him during the passage. The school into 
which I was being hurried was a very large 
one; it had formerly been a convent, and 
was a long rambling building. The pupils 
were both French and English. Many 
masters and mistresses were employed, but 
the ruling powers were two sisters, Protes- 
tant Frenchwomen, the eldest of whom was 
always called by the pupils /a mere, and her 
sister Mademoiselle Sophie. 

I trembled as I stood in the drawing- 
room, uncunsciously examining eve 
foreign knick-knack near me. Presently 
mere glided in, a tall, pe at stately 
woman, whose age was so skilfully disguised 
that she might have defied Time himself to 
fix it. My father conversed with her in a 
quiet tone for a little time. She asked in 


‘turn several questions, bu:, as they spoke 
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in French, not one word of which I had 
been taught, of course the particulars of 
their conversation were unknown to me. 
The frequent glances bestowed upon me left 
me little doubt, however, and I grew sick at 
heart as 1 imagined the catalogue of sins 
that were being pinned to my character. 

They were interrupted by the sounds of 
a fresh arrival. My father took the oppor- 

tunity of giving me a sovereign, telling me 
at the same time that I was to put it away 
carefully and not spend it. He Kissed me, 
and, before | could reply, had shaken hands 
with /a mere, and was gone. 

My attentiou. was immediately attracted 
by the entrance of a fine old gentleman, 
leading a girl of about twelve, who was cry- 
ing bitterly. 

“Come, come, Rose,” he said soothingly, 
“TI certainly do not believe that either Kate 
or Annie were such shocking babies when 
they came.” 

nd then he turned to /a mere, to whom 
he was evidently well known, and shook 
hands with her cordially. 

“ Now, madam,” said he in plain English, 
“Here ’s Rose. Make her turn out as 
bonnie a woman as both of her sisters have 
done under your clever management, and 
our thanks will be threefold. Bless the 
child, how she cries!” 

“I want mamma, Uncle George.” 

“ Of course you do, and so does this little 
pale thing sitting here. Come to me, you 
mite,” and he held out his hand to me. 

I came forward besitatingly, but a glance 
at his genial face dispelled all fear, and I 
put my hand confidingly in his. La mere 
whispered a few words. 

“Who said so?” he asked quickly. 
“What ’s his name? Grey, Grey—oh, | 
know—the Mincing-Lane fellow! Madam, 
this child has a step-mother, and a father 
—— Ah, well, never mind! Come here, 
little woman,” and he took off my old black 
felt bat and laid it down beside his niece’s 
pretty head-gear. ‘ Are you sorry to leave 
your mamma?” he asked, looking me long 
and steadily in the face. 

“No,” I replied in a low tone, still look- 
ing at him fearlessly. 

“ Why not?” 

“Because she says I am unhealthy, and 
she takes away my books, and will not let 
me £0 to the piano.” 

e made a long pause, during which 
Rose crept close to her uncle and ceased 
crying, while madam’s eyes grew less stern 
as she listened. 

“ And about papa?” 

“TI don’t often see him,” I said dubious- 


“ Well, then, sisters ?” 


Rose made her mouth quite round to 
form the “Oh!” that came out of it. Mr. 
Stapleton laughed till the tears ran down 
his checks. 

“Old big eyes,” he repeated, “oh, dear 
me! And don’t you like to be called big 
eyes?” 

“ No,” I said, my eyes filling with tears. 
“ Why, you little goose, if I had eyes like 
yours, do you know what | ’d do?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“I’d go to the queen and ask her to 
matry me.” 

“She 'd never have you,” I said decided- 
ly. “No one likes big eyes.” 

“Oh, dear me, dear me, done again!” 
And again he laughed heartily. “ Rose,” 
he said, ““I have a day or two to spare; 
Madame Morier says school does not reas- 
semble till the end of the week. Now what 
do you say to my taking you and this little 
girl to see the shops? Shall we go round, 
not Paris, but Boulogne? No, we'll go 
right on to Paris.” 

I was frightened to see the way in which 
Rose served her uncle. She climbed on to 
his knee, hugged and kissed him, told him 
he was the most beautiful uncle in the 
world, and, finally dragging me by the arm, 
told me to go and give him a hug. 1 stood 
aghast. 

“There,” he said, in a tone of attempted 
gravity, “she does n’t even know what you 
mean.” 

He then kissed me, and, stroking my hair, 
said that he meant to stock me with bon- 
bons for a month. 

“Have I your permission, Madame 
Morier,” he asked, “ to take out little Miss 
Grey?” 

“Most assuredly,” replied that lady. 
“Your encounter with her has been of 
much service to me. I can so easily see 
how I should have begun with a grave mis- 
understanding.” 

Oh, the delights of that day, little prison- 
er as I had been! The glitter of Paris was 
fairyland to me, my first experience of the 
good genii occurring before I left Boulogne. 
As Mr. Stapleton took up my hat to put it 
on, he turned it round and round. 

“Which is the front and which the 
back?” he asked; for it was plain all 
round. 

He handed it to madam, who eyed it 
critically. 

“ Madam,” he said, “that hat is a self- 
evident proposition; and it strikes me, 
before we go very far, it will be lost.” 

“ Had n’t I better hold it on?” I asked 
anxiously. 

1 *ll see how the wind blows, little one.” 

However, as there was little or no wind, I 
did not think it necessary; but as we 


“ Lucinda calls me old big eyes, and the 
baby is so heavy.” 


turned a corner, suddenly my hat was 
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whisked off — how I could not divine—and, 
to my grief, I saw a carriage-wheel run 
right over it. 

“ All ’s well, my little maid,” quickly said 
my good genius, “here ’s a hat shop. 

And before I could utter a word I was 
inside the shop, and- soon the old felt was 
replaced by a pretty gray one, with a long 
feather drooping over the side of it. 

] cannot remember where we went; all is 
a confused impression of brilliant shops and 
much glitter. We visited many places, and 
Rose and I had each a large box of bonbons, 
with many other prettinesses; also in a 
music shop he chose one or two pieces of 
music for me; he said Rose had plenty. 
By this time I had found courage to ask if 
they ever ate anything else but frogs in 
France, and he screwed up his mouth very 
tight, but said: — 

“We are now going to dine in this pretty 
place, and then you can see for yourself.” 

Finding no trace of: the reptile in the 
tempting looking viands before me, I soon 
found my appetite, and ate far more heartily 
than either of my companions. Then how 
Rose and I did chatter, and how amused 
her Uncle George looked as we waxed c)n- 
fidential. 

Presently he became more grave, and said 
earnestly :— 

“ Now, little girls, I do hope you will tr 
to make each other happy. I will sith 
madam to allow you to be as much together 
as possible. Jt Rose thinks of Marion’s 
pleasure first, and Marion of Rose’s in like 
manner, there ’s no reason why you should 
not be a great joy toeach other. Unselfish- 
ness is the key to happiness. 

Our few days’ pleasure was rapidly clos- 
ing. The evening we returned we took tea 
with la mere and Mademoiselle Sophie, and 
an English governess, all of whom im- 
pressed me with a feeling of awe that was 
relieved only by glancing at Uncle George 
and my little friend Rose. 

When the adieux were finally spoken, we 
were carried off to bed, and cried ourselves 
to sleep in each other’s arms. A stray 
thought of papa now and then wandered in 
among others, but the last thought that lent 
color to my dreams was of Uncle George. 

The next six months were months of 
hard work. Za mere was reluctant to put 
me below Rose in my studies; but I was so 
terribly behind that, unless I resolved to 
rise two hours earlier in the day, and devote 
haf an hour more during the evening, I 
certainly could not be in the same classes 
with her. How I worked! Every nerve 
was strained to the utmost to make up for 
lost time, and I was happy to find my 
efforts rewarded by success; so that by 
midsummer I was on equal terms with my 
good-natured, idolized little friend. 


The régime of the school was very strict 
in some points, but my severe discipline at 
Greysmead made it not seem so to me; to 
poor Rose, however, spoilt darling that she 
was, it was an incessant curb. One trouble 
was this. A near neighbor of Rose’s uncle 
hac two sons of about the same age as 
Rose, who were at a school about a stone’s 
throw from our establishment. Now, when 
at home, they were very often at Pleasant 
Hill, Rose’s residence; and of course Rose 
expected’ to exchange a few words with 
them now and then. But, alas, whenever 
we were out for our daily constitutional aad 
encountered a boys’ school, one of the 
governesses—usually Mademoiselle Sophie 
—said in a loud firm tone :— 

“* Eyes down, ladies,” and forthwith every 
girl, from the fashionable girls finishing to 
the yourg ones beginning, was obliged to 
cast down her eyes demurely and contem- 
plate the flaystones till the bovs had passed. 

For me time had a and I was now 
learning to paint in addition to my other 
studies. I wondered now and then why 
such pains were taken with my education, 
and at length ventured to ask madam if she 
had been informed of any future plans con- 
cerning me, when she quickly told me that 
I was to gain my own living as a governess. 
1 was much relieved. To yo home had 
been my dread. I had one letter from 
home, a brief epistle, informing me of the 
birth of a little brother. 

When the summer holidays again came 
round, I had been at school a year. Rose 
was mad with delight at the prospect of go- 
ing home for the vacation, the only alloy 
being the thought of leaving me behind ; 
but I rejoiced in the joy that 1 knew await- 
ed her. I also had one pleasure. Uncle 
George came to fetch her. All through the 
year now passed his letters had been ad- 
dressed to both of us; he left also pocket 
money for me equal to that of Rose. The 
very .dea of again seeing him made me 
brimful of delight. 

He soon ascertained that my holidays 
were to be spent in France, and endeavored 
in vain to persuade madam to allow me to 
yo home with Rose for the summer vaca- 
tion. Her orders, she explained, were to 
the effect that all holidavs were to be 
passed with her. Uncle George, however, 
again took us to Paris; and he and Rose 
entered a shop together to buy me a gift of 
consolation, as they smilingly explained. 

“I hope when I see my little Blossom 
again, that she will have dresses more be- 
coming to sixteen years than those short 
stuff affairs. 

“But, Uncle George,” I said, blushing, 
“la mere says the money sent for clothing 
will not do for long ones; and, as I am 
very little, why 
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“ Ab,” he said, sing his hand over my 
abundant rippling brown hair, “do you ever 
see Cinderella’s godmother ?” 

In another day Rose had departed, prom- 
ising to write twice a week, which promise 
she kept faithfully, the dear girl! About 
an hour after her departure there came a 
bulky package for me. It contained the 
materials for four very pretty dresses. 
One, a pale blue silk, I thought too beauti- 
ful for use; also another, a stone-colored 
satin cloth, with crimson sashes and trim- 
mings. This was my “consolation gift.” 

“Good !” said 42 mere. “The money sent 
by Mr. Grey will do nicely for making up.” 

Underneath the dresses was a complete 
edition of the Waverley Novels. I turned 
away and burst into tears. 

A week before school commenced again, 
Rose wrote to say that her mamma was 
coming to remain for a week in Paris; she 
would accompany her; they would put up 
at a hotel; and /a mere had been written to 
for her consent to my joining them, which 
consent /a mere,in a rather Jesuitical spirit, 
had given, saying that Paris was in France, 
and therefore she could not object. 

I almost flew to the station at the time 
appointed. At the otherend of my pen 
Rose, with happy face, stood eagerly watch- 
ing for me. By her side was a tall gentle- 
man, so like Rose that I immediately con- 
cluded it was the brother Frank so frequent- 
ly spoken of. He appeared to be about 
twenty-two years of age. Impetuous as 
ever, my friend came toward me with a hop, 
skip and jump, “quite forgetting long 
dresses and sixteen,” said Frank, holding 
out his hand. 

What a week that was! How insensibly 
the silence that Frank’s presence caused 
wore away, and our merry laughter rang 
out, and flashes of wit brightened the 
atmosphere. Sometimes, though, we were 
very grave, and sat listening while Frank 
discussed his favorite subject, antiquarian 
research, till we all caught the enthusiasm 
and became deeply interested in all that 
interested him. 

Mrs. Fernet was a ladylike, motherly 
woman. Her husband had died when Rose 
was a year old, since which time, Mr. 
Stapleton, a bachelor brother, had taken up 
his residence with them. I was so happy 
as to become an equal favorite with them 
all. Frank and the two girls saw all the 
“lions” in Paris, and at the end of a short 
week we felt as though we had known each 
other all our lives. 

“Bluebell,” said Frank, “I expect by 
this time next year you will have cast me 
into oblivion.” 

1 gave one swift glance at his face which 
seemed to satisfy him, for he asked no 
more questions. 


The next day saw Rose and me at our 
studies, Frank returned to Oxford, and 
Mrs. Fernet to her home at Pleasant Hill. 

Before she went back to England she 
came to me oue day when alone, and began 
talking to me of my proposed “going gover- 
nessing.” 

“ My dear,” said the kind-hearted lady, 
“although in one sense I do not feel justi- 
fied in thrusting myself between you and 
your parent, I want you to understand that 
Rose’s home is yours also; and, in fact, so 
much have you steadied the character of my 
somewhat too reckless deughter that I am 
under great obligations to you. No, don’t 
open those blue eyes so wonderingly, or I 
shall smile; besides, what would my own 
dear bird feel in her home-nest if deprived 
of her mate? So, after next year, if Mr. 
Grey still thinks of your being a governess, 
would you like to come and live with us, in 
fact, be one of us, sharing alike our joys 
and sorrows, as Rose’s companion ?” 

The rush of color in my face was succeed- 
ed by great paleness. Twice I tried to 
speak, but found no words. I crept up to 
her, and, putting my arms round her neck, 
laid _ face upon her shoulder with a great 
sigh of gladness. 

“ Now run and tell Rose and Frank,” she 
said, after kissing me lovingly. 

How I scampered down the stairs! As I 
got to the last flight I saw Mr. Fernet at 
the bottom. 

“Jump!” he cried. 

I waited till I reached the last dozen of 
steps, and then sprang into his arms. 

brother and a sister! What an acqui- 
sition to one cast adrift as I had been, to 
say nothing of Mrs. Fernet and dear Uncle 
George! These thoughts kept back the 
tears when we said adieu for another year. 

“A visitor for Miss Grey,” said /a mere 
But when we got outside she 
said, “It is your father, my dear.” 

“ Anything wrong? You have written to 
him?” 

“I did write to tell him that I had 
obtained a very nice situation for you; and 
he said he would come and see you and 
talk it over.” 

“Oh,” I thought, “then he really has 
some consideration for my welfare!” 

With no little trepidation did I enter with 
la mere the room where he awaited me. 

There he stood, his cold, restless gray eyes 
glancing as furtively as ever, his pale face 
inexpressive, with a world of motive 
behind. For once he so far forgot his 
habitual caution as to appear much aston- 
ished on beholding me. 

“Why, madam,” he said, “you have 
worked a miracle !” 

“La mere has been exceeding!y good to 
me, papa,” I told him. 
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“T trust the mental improvement is as 
great as the physical,” said my father with 
emphasis. 

I had been treated with such love and 
respect for so long that I wondered what 
he meant by giving such emphasis. 

“Miss Grey has been found not mean, 
not lying, not selfish. On the contrary, 
when she goes from this house, sir, it will 
be as a true lady, honorable, pure of heart, 
and simple in nature.” 

I understood all now. I walked quietly 
up to Mr. Grey. 

“Papa,” I said, “if I be one-half so 
worthy as the kind heart of Madam Morier 
believes me to be, I owe it entirely to her 
and the love that has surrounded me since 
the first day I set foot in this house.” 

“Ah!” he said drily. “Do your pupils, 
madam, ever have private theatricals ?” 

“Oh, yes, now and then,” answered /a 
mere coolly. “Did you intend, sir, to 
remain, I should ask you to be present at a 
piece about to be performed when tke 
school closes; it is called “ The Heart of an 
Englishman.” 

My father turned to me. 

“Madam Morier has been kind enough 
to obtain a situation for you, but I have 
other plans. Your little brother is 
not a strong child, in fact, the poor little 
fellow was early discovered to have spinal 
disease. Now we want an educated, refined 
mind to guide his, and who so fitting as 
yourself?” 

An icy coldness overspread me; the 
sudden crushing of my hopes was too much 
forme. It was like snatching one from a 
sunny garden of June roses and placing one 
in a sunless region of ice. La mere was 
most indignant. 

“ Monsieur, surely you will not do such 
an injustice?” she exclaimed. “A nursery 
governess of meagre quality can undertake 
what you ask Marion, while she is fitted for 
higher duties. A sick child! Oh, come to 
the piano, Marion! Surely Mr. Grey will 
then change his ideas,” and: she rapidly 
opened the piano. 

But I saw from his thin, set lips that his 
purpose was fixed. 

“] am surprised, Madam Morier, to find 
one of your supposed good sense turning a 
daughter from her positive duties, when you 
see the strong reluctance her very counte- 
nance betrays. Yours ought to be the 
voice to counsel and reprove. Marion, in a 
fortnight the school closes; you will then 
come immediately to Greysmead.” 

Without a word of adieu he marched out, 
leaving me in despair. La mere sat down 
and actually wept. I could not shed a tear. 
I took her hand and sighed heavily. Sud- 
denly the door opened, and my father again 
appeared. 


“T have returned to say, that, should you 
not choose to return home, you will volun- 
tarily cut yourself entirely from your family 
for ever.” 

I went slowly to my room, /a mere having 
begged me to lie down. She laid the 
coverlet over me, patted me affectionately, 
and then drew down the blind to keep the 
light from my aching eyes. Presently Rose 
came in. he had been crying violently. 

“ Bluebell,” she said tremulously, coming 
to the bedside, “are you asleep? 

“ No, my darling,” I answered. 

She came close up to me, and, putting 
her arms round me, laid her face on the 
pillow, kissing me repeatedly. 

“T have written to Uncle George to come 
immediately; so in a day or two we shall 
see him. We will not discuss the horrid 
nightmare till he comes,” and she began to 
cry afresh. 

Uncle George came in a day or two, in a 
terrible fright as to re he had been sum- 
moned. La mere told him all. 

“It’s as plain as a pikestaff!” he ex- 
claimed. “Your father asks, will you be 
restored to your family, or cut adrift? 
Why, cut adrift, of course. You will then 
belong to me.” 

yaa clapped her hands and danced with 
glee. 

“T told you he would manage it.” 

“Why are you silent?” asked Uncle 
George gravely. “Do you not agree with 
me, Blossom?” 

I shook my head. I could not trust my- 
self to utter the bitter truth. 

“Well,” he said good-naturedly, “the 
worst of you original folk is that you have 
such awful crotchets in your brains, so we 
will wait until tomorrow. Mrs. Fernet and 
Frank are too anxious to remain behind, I 
am to take rooms at a hotel, Go back to 

our studies. And, madam, will you be so 
ind as to let Rose and Marion come to us 
tomorrow afternoon ?” 

“ Ah, but the prize theme! I can on no 
account give that up.” 

“T promise you, madam, that they shall 
come back on the day after the essay; but 
you see there must be a family conclave.” 

“True; and my strong advice is for 
Marion to decide to go with you.” 

I did not sleep an hour that night; I was 
in deep trouble. Long and earnest were 
my prayers that Heaven would give me 
wisdom to act as conscience pointed out. 
Rose was all impatience to be gone, but I 
strangely lingered. Slowly I mounted the 
steps, and with sad aspect entered the room 
where the travelers had been waiting for us 
for more than an hour. Rose sprang to her 
mother’s arms. Mrs. Fernet beckoned 
smilingly to me, and, when I went to her, 
held me to her bosom with Rose. 
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“ My two flowers,” she said; “is it not 
so?” 

I shook my head. 

“ There,” said Uncle George almost angri- 
ly, “she acts like an oracle! 

“ Nay,” observed Frank, taking my hand, 
“she will give us her decision like a wise 
little woman.” 

I glanced up at him—how good and kind 
he looked —and a sudden pang wrung m 
very heart, as I felt that to lose Frank’s 
esteem would be more to me than I had 
hitherto imagined. 

I roused my sinking courage, and said 


“You know how I love you all, and what 
a deep sense of gratitude I feel toward each 
of you. It is painful for me to return to 
the loveless life of my childhood; but so 
strongly does duty point out that I ought 
not to dream of self or ease, but obey my 
father—even though he be my father only 
in the letter, and not the spirit—that I must 
0. 
. “ Child,” returned Uncle George, “con- 
science is one thing and morbid conscien- 
tiousness is another. Can you decide 
which is which in your case?” 

“Yes; because I am in perfect health, 
and, until now, have been happy; conse- 
quently there is nothing to give a morbid 
tone to my ideas.” 

“ But, Marion,” said Frank, “do you not 
think that people older than ourselves are 
able, from their past experience of life, to 
aid us by their judgment when our own 
might fail us?” 

“ But, Frank, this is so simple a question ; 
shall I please myself and become a happ 
inmate of Pleasant Hill, or shall I deny self 
for conscience sake? Remember, if I fail 
my father now, he will set down all the past 
charges laid against me by my step-mother 
as entirely true.” 

“Marion,” said Mrs. Fernet, taking m 
hand in an affectionate manner, “ it will oa 

ou of health and strength, while the talents 

eaven has given you will be rendered use- 
less. You are making a grave mistake.” 

Again I sighed, but made no reply. Rose 
clung round my neck. 

“Qh, my dear Bluebell, what will become 
of me if I do not have you? I want your 
influence, your help, your love! Oh, my 
darling, don’t go from me]” And she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

I took her arms from my neck; I was get- 
ting desperate. 

“Listen,” said I in an excited manner, 
“there is not one of you in this room for 
whom I would not die! You have given 
life to me, as it were, by your love. Do 
not now turn from me, and pray do not 
urge me to tread on dangerous ground. 


would give up my body to torture to show 
my gratitude, | am responsible to Heaven 
for a clear conscience, and shall have to 
give an account if | wilfully stain it! Oh, 
do not think that I am unloving and cold!” 
“I do not,” said Frank, coming forward, 
and taking my hands in his. “I have only 
been waiting to see what decision one of 
the truest girls on earth would give. My 
dear noble Bluebell, I was sure you would 
come out of this ordeal true to yourself!” 

His face flushed, his eyes glowed as he 
took my hands, and I read sincerity in every 
expression of his manly face. uddenly, 
remembering that I might betray the secret 
I had discovered in a corner of my heart, I 
hastily withdrew my hands from his clasp 
and left the room. 

I ran down the flight of stone steps into 
the garden, and walked rapidly until I came 
to the end of it. It was a long garden with 
many sylvan nooks. At the bottom of the 
garden a gate led to a long country lane 
with a hedge on one side; on the other side 
were fields, with gates opening into them. 
I paused a moment before going out of the 
garden. I had walked rapidly, and was just 
beginning to feel very exhausted with my 
conflict. A sound of footsteps roused me, 
and, although I had not turned round, I 
crimsoned, for I felt that it was the very 
person I least wished to see. 

“ Bluebell, how could you be so naughty 
as to come into the garden without either 
hat or wrapper, and the cool evening coming 


I took my hat without a word, and he 
put on my wrap. Then, drawing my hand 
through his arm, we sauntered out. 

Almost at the first gate, however, he 
stopped and looked into my face. 

“Tired and disheartened,” was his com- 
ment. 

He looked about for a seat, but only a log 
was near. A hay-rick stood inside the gate; 
almost all the rick on one side had 
carted away. 

“ Just the thing,” said Frank, and, swing- 
ing open the gate, he led me in. 

After a few moments’ silence, during 
which the expression of his face puzzled me 
greatly, he said suddenly : — 

“Marion, has Rose told you any of my 
future plans?” 

“ Why, you told me them yourself in your 
letters! You have left Oxford, and are go- 
ing to Rome with an exploring party; you 
will principally sketch the articles discov- 
ered.” 

“Yes; but my other project?” 

“ What other project? ” 

“ That of getting married.” 

I shall never forget what a shock his 
words gave me. No effort of will could 


You forget in your love, that, although I 


prevent the blood from receding from my 
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face till it became white to the lips. Hedid | also sent hers,— naive, winning, beautiful 
not look up for a moment, but, when he did, | letters. My interest, by the next time I 


he was evidently much alarmed. With an 
exclamation, he put his arm round me. 

“ How dare you?” I exclaimed, removing 
his arm. 

He looked quite as disconcerted as my- 
self. Again he was silent. Presently he 
looked up at me. 

“Marion, are you sure that Rose or my 
mother have told you nothing of whom I 
love?” 

“ Why should they tell your secrets?” I 
said promptly. 

“1 see, they have left it for me,” he said 
smilingly. 

“And | refuse to hear,” said I, getting up 
from my seat and walking to the gate, over 
which I leaned. 

After a few moments’ thought, I returned 
to where he sat, plucking the dry clover- 
blossoms from the hay, and looking very 
unhappy. 

“Frank,” I said gently, “I am sorry I 
behaved in so rude and unkind a manner. 
I will hear all you wish to say.” 

He looked up at me wistfully, and then 
remarked quietly : — 

“Ido not think I have anything to say 
now. When we came out, I hoped that we 
should return with both our hearts lighter ; 
mine will be heavier. 

He spoke so sadly that I was greatly 
troubled. 

“© Frank,” I said hurriedly, putting my 
hand in his, “why will you not confide in 
me? I wil try to love her whom you have 
chosen.” 

But somehow my voice faltered exceed- 


ingly. 

He looked searchingly into my face, and 
then replied : — 

“I thought your misunderstanding of my 
words just now was intended to prevent = 
speaking farther; but I see it is real. 
Marion,” and he took my hands again as 
his face grew anxious, “give me but one 
look as you did when you ran out of the 
room, and then I shall not be mistaken.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked, 
frightened. 

ot a word did he reply 5 he only gazed 
long into my eyes, till 1 was fain to look 
at the grass at our feet. Presently he 
spoke : — 

“ When, years ago, I came to Paris, and 
saw a lovely girl just blooming into woman- 
hood, with eyes that had something almost 
uncanny in them, they were so strangely 
beautiful, and a wistfulness in her face that 
almost asked you to love her, I became 
deeply interested to know something of her 
viidh to see if it was that shining out of her 
eyes. Her innocent heart made me a 
brother, and, when Rose sent letters, she 


saw her, had deepened into strong, abiding 
love. The events of the last few days have 
placed my love so high above me that I can 
hardly look for a single thought beyond the 
quiet, sisterly love hitherto given. That 
one eloquent glance given me not an hour 
since raised the wildest hopes in my heart. 
But your words Marion, do not turn 
away. My darling, you need not speak; a 
look will give me my answer. Will you be 
my second self, the crown of my life ? 

I turned on his pale and excited face a 
look of agitated surprise. 

“O Frank, you cannot know enough of 
me to love me; and indeed mere affection 
would never satisfy me. You will by-and- 
by find some noble woman to whom your 
highest nature will bow, and then you will 
vainly wish ” —— 

He interrupted me by clasping me in his 
arms. 

“ My wife, my bonnie wife! My bonnie 
Bluebell!” 

Then for a long time neither spoke. It 
was the silence of exceeding love. After a 
while a loud voice shouting “Frank!” 
startled us both. 

“Good heavens,” said Frank, “’t is Uncle 
George!” And then he laughed merrily. 
“Why, I do declare it is getting quite 
—s Now, my own, we will hurry to meet 

im.’ 

It was too dark for Mr. Stapleton to see 
the face of either of us. After a sharp re- 
monstrance at giving them a fright, he said 
nothing until we arrived at the door of the 
hotel, Then he turned round, took my face 
in his hands, and said,— 

“Well?” 

Frank released me from the almost pain- 
ful scrutiny. ; 

“See here, Uncle George,” said he, pro- 
ducing from his pocket an antique ring set 
with rubies that seemed to gleam with fire, 
and putting it on my finger. 

“Hurrah!” roared Mr. Stapleton, and 
went off at full speed. 

We all returned together to England. 
Mr. Stapleton at once went to an old friend 
who lived at a few minutes’ walk from 
Greysmead, and who was personally ac- 
quainted with my father, in the sense of 
now and then doing business with him. 
The result of his visit was the following in- 
formation: The family were at Llandudno, 
but were expected home the next day. 
The little invalid had tired out three nurses 
and two nursery governesses; but a new 
governess was shortly expected, evidently 
myself. 

“Now,” said Uncle George, drawing me 
to his side, “will Blossom take my ad- 
vice?” 
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“ Yes, if that obnoxious conscience of 
hers will let her.” 

“ Well, then, remain as quiet as you can; 
and, when you can bear it no longer, send 
me a telegram, for remember I am Frank’s 
delegate during his absence. No matter 
what you see or hear, trust nothing but 
your own knowledge of Frank and all of us, 
and this time next year will come your de- 
liverance. Frank is on fire to go at once to 
your fatherand announce your engagement; 


that would be useless, seeing that you are 


under age. Now, you young lovers, do 
trust an old bachelor for once. 

“ Marion, my little wife,” said Frank ear- 
nestly, “will you never let any morbid fears, 
induced by loneliness, cause you to doubt 
me?” 

I forgot Uncle George, and actually 
threw my arms round Frank’s neck as | an- 
swered,— 

“ Never!” 

Time had swift wings that afternoon, and 
about six in the evening | was at Greys- 
mead. Mrs. Fernet accompanied me, and 
I said good by to Frank in the carriage for 
a whole year. Who could foretell indeed 
whether or no we should ever see each 
other again? He kissed me again and 
again, and I am sure I felt his tears on my 
cheek, 

I found the same good-natured cook still 
at Greysmead, at which | rejoiced. The 
handsomely dressed, stately lady accom- 
panying me quite awed her, and she ex- 
pressed much delight at seeing the pale, 
timid girl transformed into such a pretty 
young lady. 

I took Mrs. Fernet to my old domain, but 
a wonderful change had taken place. The 
walls were brightly papered and cosily fur- 
nished, the old drawing-room piano stand- 
ing in a corner; a bedroom opened out one 
side, and at the other was the same old 
doorway through which I had yone so often 
into the garden years before. The bolts 
‘were rusty, but 1 said smilingly that I 
should apply oil on the morrow. 

I found cook and Mrs. Fernet talking in 
a low tone quite confidentially. I laughed 
to myself as I imagined what orders against 
«cold pork and cabbage were being given. 
I turned again to my bolts, and Saddenly 
they gave way, and a rush of cold air came 
up the steps and into the room. I called 
to Mrs Fernet to come and see. By this 
time cook, very flushed and pleased, was 
courtseying and putting something into her 
pocket. A few minutes later the carriage 
was driven away. I could not help laying 
my head upon the table and crying bitterly. 
Cook soon brought me some warm spiced 
wine and some cold chicken. 

“ Now, Miss Marion dear, when you have 
eaten this my looked at that, I am coming 


up to see you saie in bed,” and she left the 
room, 

Eaten this! Looked atthat! I looked 
up, and saw a jewel case. On opening it, I 
found inside a gold locket and fine chain, 
almost like a thread. It was Frank’s min- 
iature painted on ivory. 

I kissed the dear face; then, unfastening 
the high dress I had on, I put the chain on, 
and the treasure was safely hidden away. 

The next day my father and his family 
came home. I was greatly amused at the 
broad stares with which I was greeted. 

“Humph!” said Lucinda. “I suppose 
one dare not call you big eyes now?” 

“How Parisiennes study the figure in 
their dressmaking !” commented Mrs. Grey. 

But my attention was fixed on poor little 
Neville, a thin, shrunken, childish figure, 
with an old, worn look. His eyes looked 
pleadingly into mine. A strong nurse car- 
ried him up, a man bore his swinging couch. 
I had him undressed; and then, after he 
had had bread and milk, I sat and told him 
stories in a low tone until he sank to sleep. 

And thus my days began. Sometimes I 
played airs that Neville liked to hear, some- 
times I read or told stories. Occasionally 
we went into the orchard, he in his little 
carriage, and once daily out for a walk, 
when | found that every one imagined I 
was the nursery-governess; but I held my 
peace. At times the child suffered great 

ain, and cried and moaned incessantly. 

oor little Neville! I could hardly restrain 
my tears, as he turned his large eloquent 
eyes to me for relief. He occupied every 
moment of my leisure, and I should have 
had a dreary time of it but for my weekly 
letters, which I found regularly under m 
pillow every Saturday. Cook used to loo 
very knowing every week when she saw me 
reading my beloved epistles. Of course I 
was sure that she had put them under my 
pillow; indeed I asked her once whether 
she had, and she replied : — 

“ Them that asks no questions, miss, will 
hear no fibs.” 

When I had been with my dear, suffering 
little charge about nine months, he became 
rapidly worse. For three nights none in 
the house went to bed. And at Jast he died 
in my arms. 

After his death, having nothing to detain 
me. up-stairs, I descended and joined the 
family circle. But it seemed to create so 
much surprise and annoyance that I re- 
solved to do so no more. So most of my 
time was spent at the piano, in reading, 
or in answering Frank’s letters. About 
this time I was troubled by the sudden 
cessation of the latter, for he was comin 

home. I missed his loving words an 


clever, descriptive letters. It wanted a 
month to make up the year, and Lucinda 
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came into my room one I 
knew by that that she had some news of an 
exultant kind which she wished to commu- 
nicate. She had been out with two of her 
sisters to an “at home,” and had been in- 
troduced to Mr. Stapleton, who also had 
his nephew with him, a gentleman — well, 
the handsomest she had ever seen. 

“Pa says he is Mr. Stapleton’s heir. 
And do you know,” she said delightedly, 
“he actually devoted himself to me for the 
entire evening. He asked as many ques- 
tions as he consistently could, as to how we 
all employed ourselves at home, and how 
many of us there were. As ma says, no 
doubt he is seriously smitten,” and she 
tossed her head and chuckled. 

Lucinda would have been pretty but for 
a too massive under jaw; she was large and 


r. 
“Tonight Mr. Stapleton is coming to 


' supper, sO mamma says please not to go to 


your piano; he may wonder where the 
sounds come from.” 

As I turned aside to hide my smiles, the 
firelight shone on my ring. She caught my 
hand and examined the ring carefully. 

“What an odd ring! How old-fashioned! 
Any one would thiok those rubies real, they 
flash so. Where did you get it?” 

“Where? In Paris.” 

“ How muck was it? Will you lend it to 
me?” 

Just then a voice in the hall sent a thrill 
through me; it was Uncle George speak- 
ing. 

“Mr. Stapleton!” said Lucinda, and 
away she hurried. 

As she disappeared, cook entered, and, to 
my surprise, crossed the room to the door 
leading into the garden. She unbolted the 
door, and then went out of the room into 
the smail entry, where she rather noisil 
began moving some few articles, hat-stand, 
etc. I stood for a moment lost in wonder, 
and then quietly took out my locket; and, 
standing by the fire, with it open in my 
hand, I had just kissed it when sudden] 
some one kissed me. With a beating heart 
turned round, and there, with arms out- 
stretched toward me, stood Frank. Witha 
joyous cry I nestled close to him. 

“Only a few minutes, my Bluebell, or 
rather my Lily, for you are pale enough 
now, and then I must go. I am expected 
down-stairs.” 

“ Do they know ”—— 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “ Oh, my little 
darling, how can I leave your side? Uncle 
George says I shall have you all for my 
own in such a little time if I only wait and 
trust him. I know nothing of his plans; he 
adroitly manages to pair me off with your 
massive step-sister, if possible. I tried to 
fird out items respecting you, but in vain; 


however, our letters have made us seem to 
meet just where we left off. Do your 
relatives ever introduce you to their friends ? 
You spend ‘all your time here! My dear 
treasure !” 

His caresses were checked by cook sud- 
denly having a violent fit of coughing out- 
side. With a hasty kiss Frank disappeared 
by the garden door. I had only time to 
shut it quietly when I heard Lucinda turn- 
ing the handle of the room door. Shecame 
up to me hurriedly. 

“O Marion, just lend me your ring. Mr. 
Fernet wil: be here in a few minutes, and 
he is raving mad on antiquities. Come, 
make haste!” 

* I am very sorry,” I said, * but I cannot 
lend it; a dear friend gave it to me.” 

“A dear friend?” she sneered, “who was 
it now?” 

“T ’ll tell you another time, not now.” 

A loud knock made me start. 

“ Ah,” she said gloomily, *‘ you 're a mean 
creature! However, this will do,” and she 
took up a cameo brooch that Mr. Stapleton 
gave me, and coolly fastened it in her dress. 
“Tt looks old and ugly.” 

I laughed softly as I pictured Mr. Staple- 
ton’s face when he should view it that even- 


ing. 

For many evenings after this Uncle 
George and Frank were welcome visitors. 
But I had not seen either of them since the 
interview with Frank; we had agreed that 
it should be so. One afternoon Mrs. Grey 
informed me, that, if I chose, I might come 
down into the drawing-room that evening. 

ry Why on this evening more than any 
other? 

“ Because Mr. Stapleton has asked to see 
Mr. Grey very particularly, and we feel sure 
thatit is to propose on behalf of his nephew 
for the hand of Lucinda.” 

“Has Mr. Fernet shown striking atten- 
tions?” 

“ He has shown quite as much attention 
as a young gentleman could uatil he has 
obtained the father’s permission. My 
daughter would not allow a single word or 
look other than ordinary until such should 
have been secured.” 

“ But why am I to come down?” 

“Oh, dear, you need not if you like! I 
proposed it to enable you to see the two 
gentleman; you may never have another 
chance. I imagined you might be curious 
on the point.” 

Why did she not say she wanted poor 
little insignificant me to witness her daugh- 
— triumph? However, I answered qui- 
etly:— 

“T admit the curiosity, Mrs. Grey, and 
will come.” 

She bowed her head graciously. 

“ The chair just behind the piano is quite 
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out of sight; with a book or work, no one 
will notice you.” 

“ Will they not?” I thought. 

That night 1 went to my box and took 
out some of my hidden treasures; a pearl- 
gray silk dress, with rich pale-blue ribbons, 
a golden clasp at the waist, with brooch to 
match. Blue ribbons confined my thick 
brown curls, and my ring glittered on my 
finger, the tiny gold chain gleaming here 
and there on the folds of my dress. Justas 
I heard Mr. Stapleton go with my father in- 
to the library I glided into the drawing. 
room, the occupants of which were all 
struck dumb at my appearance. 

“ Good heavens,” murmured Mrs. Grey, 
“where on earth did you get that dress? 
Go there!” 

And almost roughly I was pushed into 
my seat in an obscure corner. 

Scarcely had this occurred, when my 
father and Mr. Stapleton entered. My 
father was rubbing his hands slowly one 
over the other, a habit with him that always 
denoted the completion of a satisfactory 
bargain. I dared not look up. I trembled 
violently. 

“I have much pleasure,” said Mr. Grey, 
“in telling you that Mr. Stapleton has just 
asked ron obtained my consent to the mar- 
riage of his nephew and my daughter.” 

“Your eldest daughter,” corrected the 
clear voice of Mr. Stapleton. 

Lucinda blushed rosy red, and simpered 
a few words to her mother, who looked tri- 
umphant. 

“Certainly,” said my father, looking at 
him with a slightly hesitating expression. 
“Come, Lucinda, my love, what have you 
to say?” 

And he took her hand and led her toward 
Uncle George. 

“Sir,” said the latter, “your eldest 
daughter.” 

“ What — by my first marriage?” 

“ Miss Marion Grey,” answered Mr. Sta- 
pleton. “Remember, you have given your 
consent, and reiterated it.” 

There was astonished consternation on 
my relatives’ faces. 

“Why,” said my father, “you must be 
dreaming! You have never seen her.” 

“Have I not? Blossom,.my Blossom!” 

And, turning to me, he held out his arms, 
and I ran into my city of refuge. 

Lucinda went into hysterics, while Mrs. 
Grey hurled epithets at my head, and finally 
called upon my father to retract his promise. 

“That I cannot do,” said he, white with 
rage at being outwitted, caught in his own 
trap. “But she leaves the house this hour 
a ithe friends she has identified herself 
w 


“You were quite willing one daughter 
should identify herself with these very same 
friends, Mr. Grey, and why not another? 
But all shall be done well. 1 have you 
safe, Blossom,” he whispered to me, * don’t 
tremble so.” 

He touched the bell, and, on the appear- 
ance of the servant, he directed him to tell 
the occupants of the brougham at the door 
to enter. A moment later and Mrs. Fernet, 
Rose and my dear Frank came crowding in, 
the latter immediately planting himself on 
one side of me, while Roseand Mrs. Fernet 
kissed me. If myrelatives were astonished 
before, their condition was worse now, as 
they witnessed the loving attentions that 
were showered upon me. My father began 
to look as uncomfortable as possible. 

“T hate mysteries,” said Frank. “ Allow 
me, Mr. Grey, to explain all this. On the 
day pg took my sister Rose to school 

‘ou also left a forlorn child at Madam 
orier’s. The kind heart of Mr. Stapleton 
discovered how wretched had been her life; 
he took a strong interest in her, and found, 
well, that her father touk none. My sister 
grew fond of her; they were inseparable 
companions. My mother and uncle mental- 
ly adopted her, and she would have re- 
turned with us if you had not wished her to 
come to Greysmead. I have loved her ever 
since I have known her; every one who 
knows her loves her. I consider myself a 
man to be envied. I have won a priceless 
wife. We have been engaged a year. Had 
you asked, you would have been told the 
whole of the circumstances But you were 
too absolutely indifferent to care. Marion 
served your purpose; that purpose, sir, is 
ended. Your consent obtained, nothing re- 
mains ” —— 

“ But to take her away,” supplied Uncle 
George. 

He again rang. This time cook came, 
grinning with delight, for Lucinda had just 
left the room supported by her mother. 

“Pack up Miss Grey’s things,” he said. 
“T will send for them in an hour. Child, 
go to your mother.” 

And Mrs. Fernet, putting on my head a 
hat and round my shoulders a cloak of 
Rose’s which she had brought in case of an 
emergency, took me away. 

Frank, however, would not relinquish his 
post; and, with a sense of trembling joy and 
coming rest, I left Greysmead Nook. 

A week later the following announcement 
appeared ; — 

“ At the parish church, Pleasant Hill, 
Frank Fernet, Esq., to Marion, eldest 
daughter of W. Grey, Esq., of Greysmead 
Nook, Oldshire.” 
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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT.‘ 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 


through the cold panes is falling 
The gleam of the northern star 
On the white face of our Willie — 
His father away at the war. 


He never will see his darling, 
His beautiful first-born son, 

Till they meet in heaven —it may be 
Or ever the war is done. 


My heart, how it clung to my treasure, 
Till from pain they laid him to rest ; 

O Willie, my heart’s in your casket, 
And only the pain in my breast! 

How still would he lie in his cradle, 
With eyes that seemed gazing afar, 

On footmen and horsemen with banners, 
And all the gay trappings of war. 


So, I said, I had sat by my window 
At twilight, at early morn, 

Thinking ever of Willie’s father, 
While our baby was yet unborn. 


When they laid my boy in my bosom, 
By the light of the morning star 
I studied to trace the likeness 


Of one who was gone to the war. 


Boston, 1885. 


O Willie, smile on me once more,— 
Once more out of thy shreud! 

Thy mother will die with the longing, 
And go to you over the cloud! 


When first at the name of his father, 
As I whispered it soft in his ear, 

He smiled, I wrote to my soldier 
The news, with a mother’s fond tear. 


He was coming — was coming to see us, 
His wife and his baby, he.said; 

Ah! how can I point to the graveyard, 
And tell him our Willie is dead? 


Oh, could I but keep this clay idol, 
As ’tis lying before me now, 

Till its father could come and once worship,— 
Once kiss the sweet lips and pure brow! 


The frock, half embroidered, lies yonder, 
The cap, with bright tassels and frill; 
I wanted to make him so pretty — 
But, oh, he is beautiful still! 


When another eve curtains my chamber, 
Where to-night I watch by the dead, 

All alone I shall sit looking upward, 
*Mong the stars whither Willie has fied. 


A BULL-FIGHT AT SEA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


BOUT nine hundred miles south-south- 
east from the southern extremity of 
Africa, and two hundred and forty miles 
west of Prince Edward’s Island and Mari- 
on’s Island, during the middle watch on 
board of as good a sea boat as ever rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, I turned out, after 
vainly endeavoring to sleep, and stood in 
the companion-way gazing at dark, ominous 
clouds, which were piling up in the west. 
We were running under double-reefed top- 
sails at the rate of ten knots an hour, with 
preventer backstays in our fore and main 
topmasts; and the captain was pacing fore 
and aft on the starboard side of the quarter- 
deck, while the second mate walked on the 
pert side. This officer, not liking the ap- 
pearance of the horizon to windward, had 


prudently called the old man, as the captain, 
though scarcely forty, was called, and the 
latter was aow watching the clouds, as he 
walked rapidly to and fro, and waited impa- 
tiently for the squall which he knew we 
would certainly, in sea parlance, “take.” He 
was — our vessel for all she was 
worth, and disliked to take in any sail until 
the last moment. The ship behaved hand- 
somely, and,as she cut her way through the 
water, rolled easily, scuppers, sometimes 
rail, under. Righting, she would continue 
for a moment or two with easy lurches, and 
then roll more heavily again. 

“Steady, now, my beauty,” the captain 
would say, half to himself, half to our good 
old craft as if she were endowed with life 
and reason. 
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He scanned carefully the horizon astern, 
and at length perceived that it would not be 
prudent to wait any longer, he accordingly 
ran forward quickly, as far as the skylight, 
and shouted : — 

“Call all hands.’ 

“All hands on deck!” was shouted 
down the forecastle and steerage gangways, 
and, in five or six minutes, the watch below 
had turned out, and every man was on the 
qué vive for the first command. 

“ Stand by the —— halyards!” a man 
jumped to each, and, taking off all the turns 

ut One, stood ready to lower the yard when 
ordered. 

The wind now slacked considerably, and 
an inexperienced perso: would h ve thought 
that unnecessary precautions were taken. 
But the lull was of short duration. Astern 
of us the phosphorescent gleam of the fly- 
ing spray faintly illumined the surface of 
the water, and we could hear the rapidly 
approaching gust. 

“ Start away your halyards and clew down, 
tore and aft—well all, belay! Man the 
weather gear of the foresail—hau] away— 
belay all to windward! Now, jump round 
to leeward—haul away on your clew-garnet, 
leech-line and buntlines—well all, belay!” 

These orders, given with coolness and 
not hurriedly, were promptly obeyed, and 
we “took” the squall. Its full Seed was 
upon us, and for a short time, perhaps half 
an hour, we ran before it with our spars 
crackling and the strength of a portion of 
our rigging fully tested. Wher it sed 
over, we boarded our fore-tack, hauled aft 
our fore-sheet, hoisted our topsails, and 
sent the watch below. 

I nad no inclination to sleep, and couse- 
quently resumed my place in the companion- 
way. The captain stood near me a few mo- 
ments before going down. 

“ Tell the second mate to call me in time, 
if there ’s a change.” : 

“All right, sir,” 1 replied. “ But where 
is he? I have n’t seen him since we board- 
ed the fore tack.” 

“He must be furward, somewhere,” he 
answered, “ Mr. Decker!” 

No answer was received. The men of 
the starboard watch all declared they did 
not recollect having seen him after the fore- 
sail was set. The ship was searched, but 
he was not found; he had evidently fallen 
overboard, and | never learned any further 
particulars of his loss. 

“ Let the third mate succeed him, and we 
“will see at breakfast time whom to put in 
your maindeck officer’s place,” the captain 
said, in an apparently careless tune, as he 
went below. 

But | knew that he felt keenly the loss of 
our late second officer, for he had taxen in- 
terest in his welfare and had spared no 


pains to teach him how to fulfil his duties 
as a sailor and whaleman. 

Three days before, when crossing the 
meridian of the cape, one of our sailors, 
named Jack, behaved in an unaccountable 
manner, and, when the next day he had re- 

ined his self-possession, he declared he 

ad seen the Flying Dutchman cross our 
bows just as he was relieved from the look- 
out at four-bells in the middle watch of the 
preceding night. His recital of the circum- 
stances attending the apparition had made 
a deep impression on some of our men; and 
no one was more affected by it than the 
third mate, who had overheard Jack’s de- 
scription of the celebrated haunter of the 
seas south of the cape. 

I took charge of the deck for the balance 
of the watch, and, at eight bells, when my 
own watch came on deck, called the third 
mate to me. I informed him that he was to 
succeed the late officer, who, in some inex- 
plicable way, had fallen overboard after the 
squall had passed over. To my astonish- 
ment he did not want the position and in- 
ceased pay offered him; and 1 asked the 
reason. 

“I don’t want to jump into a dead man’s 
shoes anyway, and I am afraid to do it now, 
after the warning we had only four nights 
ago,” he said. 

“Bah!” I said. “What are you talking 
about? What warning?” 

“ Jack, just as he was coming off of the 
lookout, saw the Flying Dutchman; and I 
have always heard that when he comes 
across a vessel’s path some one of that 
ship’s company will lose the number of his 
mess and that. if he’s an officer, the man 
that takes his place Il die too.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Atherton, 
that you believe such nonsense as that, do 
you?” I said, smiling. 

“I can’t help believing what I see and 
know, sir. Jack saw him cross our bows.” 

“Saw whom cross our bows?” 

“The Flying Dutchman, sir.” 

“ Bah!” 

“Yes, sir; and only th-ee days afterward 
we lost our second mate. What better 
proof does a man want?” 

The third mate was a good sailor and ex- 
cellent whaleman. But he was as supersti- 
tious as any old salt, like old Jack, who be- 
lieved that he had actually seen the Flying 
Dutchman, on the morring in question ata 
little past two. 

I said no more to him at that time. I had 
intended to send him below to sleep, if he 
wished, that he might*be in a waketul con- 
dition to take charge of the starboard watch 
at eizht o’clock. But,jas he did not seem 
to relish the idea of running the risk of 
“losing the number of his mess,” as he be- 
lieved he would if he succeeded the late 
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second mate, I concluded to wait till break- 
fast when, perhaps, the captain could con- 
vince him of the unreasonableness cf his 
superstition. The watch passed away mo- 
notonously until four bells, when I shook 
the reefs out of the topsails, and set the 
maintop-gallant sail. The sea, taking into 
consideration the strong winds we had had 
for several days, was remarkably smooth. 
It was still blowing a light gale—I had 
made all the sail I could with safety—and 
there was a long, regular swell. The vessel 
did not roll violently, but, nevertheless, suf- 
ficiently for the water to rush through the 
scuppers, first on one side, then on the 
other; and the scene was varied by a few 
grampuses which spouted ahead of us and 
on each bow. 

At six bells the captain came on deck, and I 
informed him that the third mate did not 
wish to succeed the late Mr. Decker as sec. 
ond officer. He smiled when | told him the 
reason assigned by Mr. Atherton for not ac- 
eg the proffered position. 

* Well, we "ll see when we go to break- 
fast,” he said. ‘1 don’t want to shift him 
if he don’t wish to be, for he will be as use- 
ful to us in his present position, as in any 
other. He’s one of the best men to work 
round a wnale, I ever saw.” 

“ Breakfast, sir!” said the steward, as he 
passed down the companion-way with a 
plate of hot rolls. 

“ Let ’s go down,” said the captain; and 
as he went, he added, “let the third mate 
come too.” 

I followed, and, from the companion-way, 
shouted: — 

“ Breakfast, Mr. Atherton!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; breakfast!” was the re- 
sponse I heard, as I went down. 

The captain and I took our places at the 
table; and by the time the steward had 

ured out our coffee, the third mate took 

is place on the opposite side of the table 
to that where the late second mate had sat 
the day before. The vacant place was sug- 
gestive, and we drank our first cup of coffee 
in silence. We served ourselves noiseless- 
ly, and a gloomy stillness, interrupted only 
by the slight noise of our knives and forks, 
reigned, until it was broken by the steward, 
who, noticing that my cup was empty, asked 
if 1 wanted more coffee. 1 nodded assent, 
a after 1 had been served, the captain 
said: — 

“ T 'll have some, too, steward. I under- 
stand, Mr. Atherton,” he continued, address- 
ing the third mate, while the coffee was be- 
ing poured out, “that you don’t wish to 
take Mr. Decker’s place.” 

“No, sir, I don’t.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because 1 don’t think it’s lucky to 
ump into a dead man’s shoes so quick. 


Besides, I should n’t expect to live ver 
long if I did.” Pi 

“Tl can’t understand how a young man 
with as much intelligence as you can be- 
lieve in this nonsense.” 

“JT can’t help it, sir. I’ve tried hard not 
to several times, but just so sure as I do, 
something happens. Now four nights ago 
when Jack saw the Flying Dutchman ” 

“Hold on! Did you ever see him?” 
“No, sir; and I hope I never shall.” 
“Well, you can make up your mind you 

never will, Mr. Atherton.” 

‘I don’t want to. But when he crossed 
our bow the other night he looked very sav- 
agely at this ship. I tried not to think of it 
and was beginning to believe that he meant 
us no harm, when, the first thing I knew, 
Mr. Decker was spirited away.” 

“ Well, we ’ll say no more about it now. 
You don’t want to be second mate then?” 

“No, sir. Whoever is will disappear in 
the same way as Mr. Decker.” 

“ There blows! there b!ows ! blows! ” re- 
sounded from the masthead, and we all 
rushed on deck. 

“ Where away?” cried the captain. 

i “ About half a point on the port bow, 
sir. 

“ Keep her half a point more to the north- 
ward.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, half a point more to the 
northward,” replied the helmsman. 

“ How far off are they?” asked the cap- 
tain of the lookout. 

“ About four miles, sir. I don’t think 
there ’s more than one.” 

“ A lone bull, I ‘Il bet,” said the captain, 
jumping into the rigging and running aloft. 

He did not remain at the masthead long, 
put soon came down. 

“It ‘s an old bull,” he said, rubbing his 
hands gleeful'y. 

“In this weather, we’ll be sure to fasten,” 
I said, as I jumped upor the rail to assure 
myself that tay boat was all ready with 
everything belonging to it in its place. 

“Yes, we’re pretty sure of a hundred 
barrels then. What had we better do about 
the waist boat?” 

“Why not let the boat steerer head it?” 
I said. 

“Then who ’Il steer it?” 

“The bow oarsman, he’s a good man; and 
ou can fill his place with one of the ship- 
eepers.” 

“All right, see to it; we can't do better 
now. I ‘ll lower too.” 

It had moderated sufficiently to enable us 
to carry the same sail we had, when the 
time came to luff up to the wind. But it 
still blew, and the sea ran high enough toen- 
able us to get on the whale ahead of us with 
ease. The boats were ready, and the 


necessary arrangements had been made re- 
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garding the waist boat (‘he second mate’s) 
as agreed between the captain and inyself. 
The boat steerer was glad of the chance to 
“head” the boat, and the bow oarsman was 
equally pleased with the prospect of being 
enabled to show how well he could handle 
an iron. 

The whale was now not more than a mile 
ahead. 

“Hoist the jib!” ordered the captain, and 
that sail was set. 

“Now, port fore-braces and starboard 
cross-jack-braces—brace up sharp—there — 
belay all! Ease down your helm!” 

The vessel luffed up or the starboard 
tack, with the maintopsail to the mast. 

“Stand by your boats—lower away!” 

Down went the larboard, waist and bow 
boats, which were on the lee side, and their 
crews followed after them to jump in as 
soon as they touched the water. They were 
freed from the tackles and shoved clear of 
the ship’s side. My boat steerer, Jim, 
tripped when he attempted to step my mast, 
which came dewn and was caught in my 
hands. It was pushed up to him again, and 
this time he step it with his usual dex- 
terity, in spite of che heavy sea we were in. 
The sail was set, and we ran, with peaked 
oars, before the wind in the direction of the 
whale. 

Jim’s failure to step my mast at the first 
attempt, on account of accidentally tripping, 
had delayed me a few moments, and a sim- 
ilar casualty had also caused the third mate 
to lose a little time. Consequently the 
waist boat, in charge of Bill Senniie, its 
former boat steerer with George, the ex-bow 
Oarsman, as its harponcer, had got a slight 
start; and the captain, who was the iast to 
lower and had had some difficulty in doing so 
from his davits on the weather quarter, was 
several lengths behind. Hence in running 
down to the whale, the waist boat had the 
lead; the larboard and bow boats followed, 
abreast and half a cable’s length apart, and 
the starboard boat was a full cable’s length 
astern of the others. The sea ran so high 
as to hide the whale from us and we only 
occasionally caught a glimpse of it when on 
the crest of a wave. When in the trough 
between the billows, our sails were becalmed 
and the next moment, rising on top of the 
swell they would fil] and our boats would 
sweep rapidly over the rounded surface 
down into the hollow beyond, apparently to 
be engulfed. Here,out oi sight of the ship, 
the flapping sails made them quiver, but 
only tor an instant, for the next swell raised 
them high above the mean level of the ocean, 
and again they swept onward and shortened 
the distance between us and our expected 
prize. 

This chase in rough weather after a lone 
whale would have been an interesting specta- 


cle to one so placed as to be enabled to 
keep the boats and the object of their pur- 
suit in sight. The latter, unaware of its 
danger, sending now and then as it spouted 
a small cloud of spray into the air, and 
when on the summit of a sea displaying 
nearly the whole of its huge body, moved 
leisurely along; while the boats, tossed by 
the sea and seemingly at its mercy, hied 
like pigmies in pursuit of a giant after their 
prey. 

In much less time than I had anticipated 
only one sea intervened between us and the 
whale. We all watched the waist boat 
which was handled by Bill Scanlan, as it 
never had been before. We rose with it, 
whizzed over the swell, and, when in the 
trough, it was bows on and “ wooden black 
skin ” against the whale, which rounded up 
and lifted the head of the boat out of the 
water. 

“Give it to him, George! Give it to 
him!” yelled Bill Scanlan. 

George’s irons went into the hitches. 

“Stern! Stern all!” 

The flapping sail prevented the crew from 
using their bars effectively, and the boat 
was in danger of getting swamped. As the 
irons went in, the whale continued to round, 
its flukes flew up into the air, and, as it 
went down, slashed by the head of the boat 
witbin a foot of its stem. Georges rolled up 
his sail and unstepped his mast which he 


let down to Bill Scanlan. It was surprising © 


to see how coolly both of them acted after 
fastening for the first time in their present 
capacities. They exchanged places, the 
latter going to the head of the boat and the 
former stationing himself in the stern sheets 
to “steer her on.” The other boats had 
their sails in also. I kept at hand on the 
port beam of the tastened boat, the third 
mate on the starboard beam and the captain 
“stood by” with his boat close up astern of 
the waist boat. This was more necessary 
than ever in this case; for the fastened boat 
was not only to be steered by a green har- 
poneer, but also headed by a green officer; 
and although thus far everything had pro- 
gressed smoothly and the new officer and 
boat steerer had displayed no verdancy, but 
on the contrary had proven themselves the 
right men in the right places, neither the 
captain nor I were yet disposed to let them 
work round that large bull, and run the risk 
of losing it, unwatched. The whale sounded 
rapidly, the line, which was kept wet by the 
tub oarsman, whizzed out round the smok- 
ing loggerhead and through the head chock 
unsteadily on account of the sea. The log- 
gerhead fairly blazed when the boat rose 
with the swell, and George found it more 
difficult to tend the line than he had imag- 
ined. Bill Scanlan’s lances were in position 
and he stood watching his line. 
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“ Snub her a little, George.” 

“ Ay, ay, I’m snubbing it all I dare.” 
“Don’t snub it too hard, Bill!” shouted 
the captain. 

“Tl look out for that, sir.” 

The line now slacked. 

“Haulin!” cried Bill. 

The crew hauled in the line as fast as 
George could coil it in the stern sheets 
without difficulty. 

“He won’t run away, but he’s going to 
fight,” said the captain. “Pull ahead, you 
and the third mate, and stand by to lance 
him as soon as he has risen. Keep on haul- 
ing, Bill, and get a good lance in as soon as 

u can.” 

He was obeyed and he got near the third 
mate. The old bull came up head first, 
seemed to stand on its tail, as it turned 
round and round with its great head out of 
water and its sharp eyes flashing. It was 
evidently surveying the ground to ascertain 
in what direction to commence his attack. 

“Give him plenty of line, Bill,” said the 
captain, “just keep in the slack, that ’s all.” 

“ All right,” replied Bill, who was abreast 
slacking out. 

“Look out there!” cried the principal 
speaker to me, “ he ’s foing for you.” 

Sure enough, he had stopped turning, and 
was gradually resuming a natural position 
in the water, heading toward my boat. His 
head was lowered to and under the water, 
but was immediately raised again, aud out 
he breached. 

“Sterc! Stern! Stern!” I cried. 

He came down again wide of his mark, 
but near enough for me to set my lance into 
his side about two feet abaft of his hump. 
He turned to renew the attack, and, as he 
drew back, the captain and third mate got 
in telling lances; and Bill, with a stroke of 
his oars, got in position near me and set his 
lance in where I knew it would do excellent 
service. 

The old bull quivered, and spouted to the 
height of fully fifteen feet. It turned sud- 
denly. Bill plied his oars and George skil- 
fully steered him so as to keep the boat in a 
good position. 

“ That’s right, lay me on, George, lay me 
on!” shouted Bill, as he threw his lance in 

in; and the captain and third mate dart- 
ed energetically from their positions on the 
other side of the whale. 

“Lay meon! Lay me on!” continu d 
Bill, drawing out his lance and striking it on 
the bow of the boat to straighten its shank. 

George handled the boat dexterously and 
so placed it as to enable Bill, as it came 
down on the whale with the sea, to give the 
latter the benefit of the whole length of the 


lance in the most vital part of its huge 
frame. 

“Stern! Stern all! That ’s 
settled him,” he cried. 

“Well done, Bill!” shouted the captain. 

“Stern! Stern all!” the rest of us yelled. 

As expected Bill’s lance had settled him, 
for the whale threw up, in spouting, a thick 
column of blood, and went with speed in a 
circle, outside of which it took the whole 
strength of the boats’ crews to stern. It 
continued round and round, rapidly dimin- 
ishing the diameter of its circular course, 
breached out of the crest of a sea in its 
“ flurry,” and finally laid, “fin out,” dead. 

The captain, third mate and I returned to 
the vessel, which was run down to the 
whale, and, when, after unusual difficulty, on 
account of the heavy sea, the fluke chain 
was put on, the captain called the hands aft, 
and said: — 

‘Bill Scanlan is to be second mate, and I 
want you to respect him as much as you do 
me. George, you can move out of the fore- 
castle into the steerage. Breakfast, every- 
body, now, and be quick about it, so we can 
commence “cutting in.” 

All hands save such as were necessary on 
deck went below to finish the meal which 
nad been interrupted when the whale we 
had alongside was raised from the masthead, 
and, if possible, ate enough to last till late 
in the day; for after commencing to cut in, 
there was to be no respite until the last 
blanket piece would be safely lowered into 
the blubber room. 

“Breakfast, Mr. Scanlan!” I shouted - 
from the companion-way; and, as I went 
down, overheard him say: — 

“TI did n’t think I'd have a handle to my 
name, this voyage.” 

In half an hour we were all on deck again, 
and the “cutting in” commenced. After ex- 
periencing less difficulty than the roughness 
of the sea caused us to anticipate, the blub- 
ber was all in board, the jaw on deck and 
the carcass sent adrift. We “tried-out” 
and stowed down one hundred and sixteen 
barrels, which, for a sperm whale, was a 
large yield. We now increased our sail, 
and after continuiny to run to the eastward 
till we had crossed the forty-fifth meridian 
of east longitude a little to the northward of 
Crozet’s Isles, we gradually drew nearer the 
line, as we cruised. Six weeks later we 
were anchored at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
where I made some acquaintances, who 
afterward became friends; and, even at this 
late day, I sometimes think of the petite 
Créole with whom I oiten strolled in the 
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THE MYSTERIOUS INDIAN. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


gm I was a young man, my father 
owned a farm in the northern part 
of New Hampshire, and worked it almost 
exclusively hi. self, with the assistance of 
his boys. It was a hilly region of the State 
where we resided, with large tracts of forest 
unsettled. Being far from productive, and 
being withal new, the boys were required to 
work very constantly, and were denied the 
vileges of schools and polished society. 
t was a sparsely settled neighborhood, and 
our recreation was usually taken in the 
woods with gun and fishing tackle. We 
had few days in the whole year that could 
be spared for tHat, even appropriating 
Fourth of Julys and Thanksgiving Days, 
with generaily a play day immediately after 
haying. Occasionally we snatched a couple 
of hours from the heat of the day, while the 
team was feeding; sometimes, an hour be- 
fore sunset, and we made a few rainy days 
in the course of the summer serve our pur- 
pose, though they served it but indifferently 
well. Upon the whole, we lived a laborious 
life, and grew strong and stalwart under the 
ssure brought to bear upon our physical 
mes. 

One Sunday morning in August, while I 
was talking with a neighbor at his house, an 
Indian came along and entered into conver- 
sation with us. It being at a period after 
the Indians had long since left the country, 
and our litt'e community having little to 
disturb its equanimity, the advent of the 
Indian produced quite a sensation in the 
neighborhood. He was a great talker, and 
in his way, a great wit; though his witti- 
cisms succeeded rather by the force of the 
broken English that he used, than by any 
intrinsic merit of their own. On that Sun- 
day morning, he kept us in good humor for 
an hour, talking all the while in a light 
strain, and never seeming to be serious for 
amoment. He gave us no information as 
to where or how he lived, further than to 
inform us that he was searching through the 
woods in the section, after roots and herbs. 
He was a physician, he claimed, though he 
never sought patients in our neighborhood. 

This Indian spent a month in our vicinity, 
living most of the time in the forest, and 
only appearing at intervals in the traveled 
road or at houses. In that time he became 
universally known, and the subject of con- 
siderable speculation. Why was he there? 
whether he was to be trusted, when he was 
going away, were subjects upon which the 


little community did not agree. It was ob- 
served as something remarkable that he 
carried no arms. He seemed considerably 
advanced in years, and walked with a cane. 
Generally he was a great favorite with the 
young people and on account of 
his vivacity, and was always welcomed glad- 
ly; but some of the older and more thought- 
ful shook their heads, and cherished mis- 
givings. 

My oldest sister, then twelve years of age, 
went out one afternoon and at dusk had not 
returned. It was as late in the season as 
the middle of September, and mother vb- 
served that she went toward the beech-trees 
at the east of the house, where it was her 
custom to go, either alone or with her 
younger sisters, to ips the growing nuts or 
sit in the shade of the trees. There was 
nothing in the circumstance of her having 
gone there alone, to occasion alarm. Neither 
was it yet dark, and she might bound into 
our presence even while we were wondering 
at her absence. Nevertheless, my parents 
were uneasy, and my father walked immedi- 
ately toward the trees, and called her name 
loudly. He was gone half an hour, and 
then came back again. 

“Has she come?” he asked. 

“Have n’t you found her? Something 
must have happened!” exclaimed my 
mother in reply. 

“Perhaps she has fallen asleep. I will 
return with the boys and maxe a thorough 
search. Have you examined the house? 
Are you sure that she has not come 
back?” 


My father was a very calm man, and he - 


spoke calmly; I think with a calmness he 
did not feel, lest he should increase the 
anxiety of my mother. While she was go- 
ing from room to room in the house, my 
brother and myself prepared to accompany 
our father to the woods. We exchanged 
some anxious words, lighted the lanterns, 
took down the guns—against which father 
protested—and then, as the search in the 
house had proved unavailing, started for the 
woods, We went further into them than 
she would be likely to wander, and went very 
thoroughly over the ground in all cirections, 
calling her name as we went. Mother 
joined us, her anxiety being too terrible to 
allow of her remaining quietly at home. 
We had all become intensely excited as the 
search progressed, and mother called through 
her tears for her daughter. 
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“Ts n’t it possible that she has gone to 
one of the neighbors?” asked father. 

“Why should she? If she were there, 
they would certainly inform us. Poor 


“I despair of finding her here, and shall 
send to the neighbors at once. She may 
have gone, without thinking of the anxiety 
it would occasion us, and if she has not, 
then we must raise the country, and search 
the forest in every direction.” 

“I think that old ugly Indian has killed 
her,” said my brother, younger than I, and 
only fourteen. 

“ Have oe seen him today?” asked 
father quickly. 

“I saw him down in the bushes by the 
Forbes lot, this afternoon.” 

“ Did you speak to him?” 

“No; he ran out of my sight.” 

The Forbes lot was an opening in the 
woods about a mile from the house, used as 
a pasture. 

“What makes you think he has killed 
her, George?” 

“Because he’s ugly, and he’s an Indian.” 

“Is that all?” 

“George never liked him,” said my moth- 
er, “and has queer notions. He is harm- 
less, if he is an Indian. Amelia loved him 
nearly as well as she did her brothers.” 

“1 never liked him,” father replied. “If 
Amelia loved him, she would be more easily 
enticed away, if he chose to wreak his ven- 
geance in that manner. Ever since I ac- 
cused him of stealing one of the lambs from 
the Forbes lot, he has avoided me, and he 
said some savage things at the time. He 
owes me a grudge, and I am afraid he has 
paid it dearly for me. Henry,” he spoke to 
me, “you and George go and harness the 
horse, and drive to all of the neighbors as 
far as the mill, and ask them to come at 
once and assist in the search. Drive as 
fast as you can.” 

We made the journey in all haste, and 
the neighbors came in from every direction, 
as the news circulated, to assist in finding 
the lost child. As my father told his sus- 
picions, the excitement was intense. All 
were agreed that the Indian was the villian, 
and the threats were constant to hang him 
without ceremony, if he should be Leed: 
As the Indian had been a favorite with me, 

as well as with Amelia, I believed nothing 
in the justness of the suspicions. yet could 
make no defence, under the circumstances. 

The forest was alive with torches and 
shouting men the entire night, but morning 
dawned upon a wretched home and an ex- 
cited people. Neither track nor trace of 

the missing one had been found. The 
neighbors were all gathered about the house 
and large numbers came in the morning 


chances, and the best mode of procedure. 
There was only one mind in the whole as- 
sembly; the Indian had taken this course to 
obtain revenge. 

“ We are at your service, Mr. Healy,” said 
one of the influential among them, “and we 
leave it for you to say whether we shall con- 
tinue to search.” 

“She must be found,” was the deliberate 
reply of my father. 

“It cannot be that he would take her life, 
he designs to keep her until you have suf- 
fered enough to satisfy his revenge, and 
then he will bring her back again.” 
“Neighbors,” he answered, “you have 
done all that I can ask youtodo. If you 
are willing to spend the day in looking more 
thoroughly, I shall thank you. I shall 
never see her again, if I wait for the Indian 
to return her. She must be found.” 

A young man who had been longer ab- 
sent than the rest came up through the as- 
sembly, and handed a fragment of cloth to 
father. 

“I found this upon a bush, and brought 
it with me, thinking that possibly it might 
afford some clue.” 

I knew the print in- a moment, so did 
father, though he stepped into the house to 
make sure that she wore that dress the day 
before. When he returned, he said: — 

“It is a torn piece of her dress. Where . 
did you find it?” 

We all gathered eagerly around the young 
man to hear his answer. 

“It was nearly two miles from here, in the 
thicket beyond Mud Pond. I went around 
the pond, while others came this side. I 
found it near the ground, clinging to a beech 
shrub.” 

“Lead us to the place!” shouted several 
of the warm-hearted yeomen gathered there 
around the hcuse. 

“She never would have wandered there 
without help,” said my father, “and I feel 
more sure than ever that the Ind’an has en- 
ticed her away. .She must be found.” 

** She shall be found, if sheis in the State 
of New Hampshire,” 

“You ’re having atime, eh? It’s a rais- 
in’, 1 s’pose?” 

A thunderbolt from the clear sky over 
our heads would not have produced a great- 
er sensation than that voice, in that time 
and place. The indian had come! 

“Where ’s my daughter, scoundrel?” ex- 
claimed my father, rushing out and seizing 
him by the collar. 

“Jest what I’m wantin’ to see. I ‘ve 
come to see ’Melia.” 

He spoke with the utmost coolness and 
good humor. 

“We are mistaken,” said the young man 
who brought the torn piece of print. “He 


rom a greater distance), discussing the 


knows nothing about it. She got lost in 
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the woods, and has wandered farther than 
we have gone.” 

“Yes, that ’s it,” said another. 

“Gone!” said the Indian. “Lost in the 
woods! Tell it to me.” 

“She went into the woods last night, and 
we can’t find her,” said the young man. “I 
found a piece of her dress this morning, two 
miles away, beyond Mud Pond. Will you 
help us?” 

“Gone? Two miles? Yes, me help, me 
help?” 

My father had relinquished his hold and | 
walked back to the house, and the senti- | 
ment of the assembly had changed as rapid- | 
ly as it had been formed. 

‘He will do more than all of us,” said the | 
first speaker, to my father. “Let us go at 
once and put him upon the trail.” 

“We will try him, though I do not believe 
in his honesty. 1 will keep him in sight.” 

There were no arrangements to make pre 
vious to starting, and we went into the 
woods again. Down beyond the pond, and 
further into the great forest, shouting and 
walking in every direction. My father re- 
quired me to keep with him, and my brother 
remained at home. The Indian appeared 
to be absorbed in the search, and my father 
absorbed in the movements of the Indian, 
something with which I was not well 
pleased. 

“Henry, rather than let that Indian go 
out of my sight, 1 would shoot him dead. 
I want you to watch himclosely. Amelia 
never wandered away off here without help, 
and who would help her but the Indian?” 

“1 don’t believe it, but I will do my part.” 

It was a mystery to me that he should so 
dwell upon the unfaithfulness of the Indian. 
I had all confidence myself, and I thought 
him almost insane upon the subject. We 
made a thorough search till nearly nightfall, 
and then by hallodiog gnthared the company 
together to return. I felt very sad that 
night, and wept warm tears when | found 
the day had really passed without finding 
my little sister. Was I never to see her 
aga:n? I started with great hope after the 
torn print was found,—it seemed certain 
that we should succeed, — now the sun was 
setting, and where was Amelia? The 
thought rested very heavily upon my heart. 

As the company came together, it was 
impossible, without an open acknowledge- 
ment, for my father :o keep close watch of 
the Indian. He merely said to me:— 

“Remember what | told you. He must 
go back to the house with us.” 

I therefore felt myself charged with keep- 
ing him in view. As we traveled along 
toward home, my suspicions became excited 
by what I thought was his desire to avoid 
me. He had promised father in my pres- 


ing to see that he fulfilled his promise; yet 
he rambled beyond all the others upon one 
side for a time, and finding that he could 
not shake me off, rambled as far the other 
way. at last, he fell in the rear. I felt 
uneasy, but determined to do my duty, 
more than ever determined, now that 1 had 
imbibed some of my father’s suspicions. 
Seizing a favorable moment, when the men 
had disappeared over the ridge, he stopped. 
I stopped by his side. 

“Come,” said I, “why do you stop?” 

“Go on. I come after.” 

“TI won’t go till you do.” 

“No go? won't?” 

He grasped my gun—certainly not to 
shoot me, as the sound of the rifle would 
attract the attention of the party in advance 
— probably to prevent my shooting him. 
His intention was, no doubt, to deprive me 
of the means of harming him, and then rush 
into the depths of the forest. I was quick 
and strong, and while I should have shrunk 
from encountering him under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, | did it now very determinedly, 
now that I must. | clung to the gun and 
grappled with him, and was so fortunate as 
to throw him underneath me. At the same 
time I cried “murder” lustily to warn the 
party. Finding that he had failed in his 


and drew a pistol from his pocket which he 
cocked dexterously, and aimed at my breast. 
I struck at his hand, and the charge entered 
his own thigh, inflicting a wound which 
stretched him helpless in a moment. 

In five minutes the men came runnin 
back, in bewildered astonishment. I tol 
them the circumstances, whereupon they 

thered around the bleeding Indian asking 

im questions, — questions which he never 
answered. He groaned in great agony for 
a few minutes, and then died without a word. 
The shot was so close that it proved fatal. 

“He deserved it,” said my father; “but 
if he had lived ne could hav told me where 
to find my child. I suspected him all the 
time.” 

“We can find her better without him,” 
said another. “ It is certain now that he was 
the scoundrel, and she is somew.ere con- 
cealed in this forest. We will never give 
over the search till we find her.” 

“George was right, he has killed her,” 
said my father. “I have little hopes of 
ever finding her alive.” 

“Why should ne take her life? I have 
great confidence that we shall find her yet, 
and find her alive.” 

“ And yet,” said an old farmer, “ I do not 
see how she is to live without some one to 
furnish her food. If we find her, it must be 
soon. Howcould he hide her in the woods? 
There is too much mystery in this. I 


ence to return; he knew that I was watch- 


should as soon think of his taking her life, 


effort, he clung to the gun with one hand, © 
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as taking her at all. There is no calculat- 
ing how much his revenge would demand.” 

Others expressed opinions, nearly all 
hoveful ones, yet it was easy to see that 
there was little upon which 10 build a hope 
of finding her alive. Few cared to say any- 
thing which would deepen the agony already 
felt by my father, and so far as hope was 
expressed, this, doubtless, was the explana- 
tion. 

The indignation of the people was such, 
that a Christian burial was denied the Indi- 
an. On examining his person, two lon 
knives were found and another pistol. Mil 
and inoffensive as he had appeared, these 
were evidences that his mission was not a 
peaceable one. In addition a large sum of 
money was also found, which proved to be 
counterfeit. Afterward it was found that a 
considerable sum of counterfeit money was 
in circulation in the community, which led 
to the conviction that his prime object was 
exchanging his worthless trash for genuine 
bills among the ers, who were not 
judges of money. All this threw an abund- 
ance of light upon the questions, where he 
belonged, and why he was there? He was 
evidently a Canadian half-breed, and con- 
nected with a gang of counterfeiters over 
the border. His playful simpiicity was as- 
sumed, the better to accomplish his pur- 
pose. A cavity was made in the ground 
and his body rolled into it, as though he 
had been a beast, which emphatically he 
was. 

The search was continued that night and 
every day after for a week, but with no re- 
sult. The neighbors were kind, and would 
have continued it longer had my father 
asked it, though there seemed not the re- 
motest prospect of success. We all gave 
ber up as lost. My mother sickened under 
the blow and soon became confined to her 
bed, and my father spent all his time in the 
woods. He never felt at ease, unless in 
some way engaged in the search. Usually 
he took me with him, sometimes sleeping 
for two or three nights in succession in the 
forest, with no shelter but the branches of 
the trees. October came, and mother grew 
worse under the affliction, yet father kept 
to the search. 

“There isa great mystery hanging over 
this,” he would say; “and, though I never 
find her, | must look as long as I live.” 

She was the idol of his heart, and | knew 
he suffered more than words could tell. He 
formed the habit of calling her name in a 
peculiar, imploring manner, which affected 
me deeply, as though he were calling to an 
angel in heaven, expecting no answer, but 
speaking the name-as a term of endear- 
meut. 

One day when we were ten miles from 
home in an old clearing full of briers, high 


up on the side of a mountain, when I was 
away from my father, he being in another 
part of the same field, I found a small shred 
vf the same dress of which the young man 
had found a piece the first day of her ab-. 
sence. It had the appearance of havin 
been recently torn, and I immediately fired 
my en as a signal for father. 

“T have found a piece of print,” I said, 
as he came up, “which is a part of her 
dress. I found it there, upon that brier.” 

“It has not been out in the late rain; she 
is alive, and we shall find her!” 

He spoke the last sentence with energy. 

“ T cannot tell 

“There! there she is, quick!” 

I sawthe form of a young girl—I was 
sure of it —dart into the bushes, in the di- 
rection that he pointed; nevertheless, when 
we arrived upon the spot, we found no one, 
no one answered our call, and we found no 
evidence that any one had been there. 

“ Did you see her, Henry?” 

“Yes, | am sure I did.” 

“It was not an illusion, then; I knew it 
was not. She is here, and yet she does not 
answer. She has lived upon these berries.” 

“ What shall we do now?” 

“We must search in every direction. 
You go up that way, and I will go down 
here. Fire your gun once in five minutes 
to be sure that we do not get out of hear- 
ing, and twice in succession if you finda 
trace.” 

He manifested more excitement than up- 
on the first day, and I felt more myself. 
He started very rapidly, and I went as fast 
as I could go. Through the briers and over 
bushes, over logs an rocks, till the sun went 
out of sight, and darkness came upon the 
hill, but no further trace of the lost. Hark! 
yes, there were two shots in succession. 

ow | bounded for joy! He had certainly 
found her at last, I thought, yet when I reached 
him, he only showed me a torn piece of 
checked flannel, which I knew that Amelia 
never wore. Then we lay down for the 
night. 

“* Where she can be is indeed a mystery,” 
he observed, “ and what this piece ot flannel 
means. It is possible that I was mistaken, 
perhaps it was some backwuodsman’s child 
gathering berries. 1 only saw her moving, 
and did not see her face.” 

“ But the piece that I found was certainly 
a part of her dress. How do you explain 
that?” 

“Some of the neighbors’ children might 
have one |:ke it. 1 am losing all faith, now 
that I| find the place visited by young girls. 
Some settler must live in the neighborhood, 
of whom I have never heard. I was not 


aware that this place was ever visited ex- 
cepting by a few men for berries. Perhaps 
‘some one has moved into the woods here, 
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cand it may be that both pieces which we 
‘thought were parts of Amelia’s dress, were 
torn from the dress of another. I am much 
unsettled tonight.” 

These thoughts troubled me exceedingly, 

«coming upon the high hopes which had 
been raised but a few hours before, and I 
dwelt anxiously upon them until late into 
the night. My father, worn out, and accus- 
tomed to this mode of life by nearly a 
month’s experience, fell asleep early in the 
evening. There was a bright, full moon, 
and I was uncommonly wakeful. I fancied 
I heard a noise in the briers, as of some 
person walking through them. I arose cau- 
tiovsly, without waking father, stepped 
out from under the branches of the trees, 
and looked below me in the direction from 
whence the sounds proceeded. I could 
distinctly see two young girls picking ber- 
ries in the moonlight. The briers were so 
high that I could see them only indistinctly, 
and that there were two made it more than 
probable that neither of them was my lost 
sister. I stepped back under the branches 
of the trees, Scavee, awakened my father, 
and told him the circumstances. He 
watched them a few minutes with absorbed 
interest, and then called in a very low 
voice : — 

“ Amelia!” 

In the intense stillness of the night, tae 
sound of his voice penetrated far into the 
woods. They started at the sound, one in 
terror, and the other for joy. 

“Oh! Father, father, come, come! Fa- 
ther, come! Qh, I am so glad! I am so 
hungry. Why did nt you come sooner? 
it is you, and you have come at 

t 


She was only a few rods distant, and she 
orgs through the briers and flung herself 
nto his arms. If he had been a child he 
could not have cried more like a child than 
he did as he held her to his breast. It 
seemed as though the pent-up grief of years 


found vent. Sobbing, crying, with no at 
tempt at suppression, and all for joy. I 
wept as I had never wept before, affected in 
part by what seemed to me the terrible emo- 
tion of my father. Amelia did not weep. 

“Henry, what makes father cry so? You 
ain’t sorry that you have come for vour dar- 
ling girl, are you, father, dear? You ain’t, 
are you.” 

e could not answer, his heart was too 
full. He did not know how he loved her— 
I did not know how I loved her — only the 
moon and the stars know, even now. It 
was manifested only to them. 

It was an hour before he became suffi- 
ciently calm to utter a word. Then he in- 
quired how she came there, and who was 
with her. She told us that she came with 
the Indian who promised her some golden 
birds if she would go. She followed him 
till it was dark and she was afraid to leave 
him, into the woods till she was tired, and 
then he went away and left her with another 
little girl, — a little Indian girl who called 
him father. Then she led us to a low bark 
shanty in a dense thicket, where she told us 
she had lived, and where we found the Indi- 
an girl. Here, upon examination, we found 
another sum of counterfeit money and a 

un, The Indian girl was frightened, but 

nally consented to go with us when we 
told her that her father was dead. She re- 
membered well from whence she came, and 
was transferred, in good time, to her old 
haunt on the St. Lawrence. There has 
always been some mystery connected with 
her being there, in my mind, though it is 
probably no mystery to those familiar with 
Indian habits. 

It was noon the next day when we arrived 
at the house; mother recovered as by a mir- 
acle, and the neighbors gave their congratu- 
lations, and after the long, black darkness 
of excessive sorrow, the sun of joy shone 
brightly indeed. 


HOW TO REGULATE A PATIENT'S DIET. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


of equal importance with the 

administration of remedies to a patient 
is the question of feeding and diet; indeed, 
sometimes this becomes Zhe point of consid- 
eration, and the amount of nourishment 
taken may make the difference between life 
and death. Unhappily it is just such cases 


that are beset with difficulty. The patient 
may be exhausted and refuse food; or he 
may be unconscious and hardly able to swal- 
low; or delirious, and violently averse to be- 
ing fed. If the nurse is not impressed with 
the importance of getting the prescribed 


amount of food down, she is vey likely to 
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give up the attempt, and let her patient sink; 
yet patience, perseverance and tact can oft- 
en conquer what looks like insurmountable 
obstacles. I remember one case where the 
family doctor, after consultation with a 
physician, had only this comfort to give: 
“Tf he can take nourishment he may pull 
through;” but so great was the weakness, 
nausea, and aversion to food, that it seemed 
a hopeless case. But the patient’s nurse 
had taken in the situation, and by dint of 
teaspoonfuls of milk and beef-tea, with oc- 
casional doses of brandy and pieces of ice, 
she succeeded in getting the prescribed 
amount taken and retained; and it is not 
difficult to picture the satisfaction of thus 
rescuing a dear one from the very gates of 
the grave. 

In another case, the patient, a heavy, 
powerful woman and violently delirious, a 
solutely refused to touch the stimulants on 
which the doctor declared her life depended. 
On leaving at night he remarked to a friend 
who had come to enquire : — 

“I can dono more. If she cannot be got 
to take a certain [and large] amount during 
the next twenty-four hours, she must die.” 

The friend, a frail little woman, quite un- 
able to cope with the patient in strength, hit 
upon the device of putting a small quantity 
of brandy in beef-tea into a teacup. Asshe 
approached the bedside the patient shrieked 
out 

“Go away! I’ve told the doctor and 
nurse I won't take any of their nasty beef- 
tea or brandy. Go away, I tell you!” 

“Very well,” was the quiet answer, “ but 
you know I would not give you anything 
nasty; and what I have in this cup is par- 
ticularly nice. But if you don’t want it, I 
can take it myself.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that. If it’s really 
nice I don’t mind a taste.” Then, after a 
sip, “That’s the queerest coffee I ever 
tasted, but it’s not bad; I don’t mind fin- 
ishing it.” 

In a little while came the welcome re- 
mark : — 

“1 don’t mind having alittle more of that 
coffee, only I won’t have her [the nurse, who 
had given up in despair] come near me.” 

This kind of thing continued through the 
night; and by the morning the patient had 
te a new lease of life, thanks to the tact 
and perseverance of a woman of wit. 

It so happens that, in both these instan- 
ces, success was achieved by amateurs ; but 
as a rule, such grave cases need profes- 
sional care, and the inexperienced nurse 
will only have to battle with milder forms of 
difficulty, and by keeping to the following 
— rules, much of the difficulty will van- 

sh :— 

1. Try to be punctual. I say try, because 
it is not always possible to keep exactly to 


‘plateful, w 


specified times; but as far as practicable 
regularity in meals should be observed, In 
convalescence, especially, it is important 
that the patient should never be kept wait- 
ing. All should be ready at the proper time, 
and the meal served without any question 
as to whether the invalid is “inclined” for 
food. If asked, the chances are ten to one 
he will refuse; when, if given as a matter of 
course, he will take it without grumbling. 
Breakfast should be served as soon after the 
patient’s waking as possible, and before the 
rtidying-up process commences. 

2. See that the food is properly served. 
By this I mean that china, plate and linen 
should be spotlessly clean, and free from 
smear or stain, and that everything likely to 
be wanted should be ready to re If the 
patient is fond of flowers, two or three laid 
on the cloth will be welcome; and.a nurse 
should bear in mind that a daintily served 
meal is far more likely to be attractive than 
a tray of food put together “anyhow.” 
That the caer shall be good is of course 
a necessity; and whatever is put before a 
delicate appetite should be either cold or 
hot, never in the lukewarm state that re- 
quires hunger as sauce. 

3. Never give much food atatime. This 
is a point on which an inexperienced nurse 
is very liable to make mistakes. In her 
anxiety to induce the patient to take the 
nourishment so essential to his recovery 
she is mae apt to offer him a heaped-u 

ich he contemplates with a shud- 
der; whilst a small quantity of the same 
food would be received without a murmur.: 
It follows, therefore, that in such cases the 
number of meals must be increased in pro- 
portion to the amount of nourishment to be 
taken. In severe cases it is sometimes 
necessary to give food every half-hour, or 
even oftener; and in such cases it is then 
advisable to make a list of the amount of 
nourishment, medicine and stimulant to be 
taken in the twenty-four hours, and of the 
times at which they should be given. If 
each item is scored through as taken, and a 
mark put against the things omitted, the 
doctor can see at a glance how far his ord- 
ers have been carried out. Of course this 
plan is only needful in bad cases. 

4. Vary the diet. This is another of the 
many points frequently neglected, and, un- 
fortunately, not by the home-nurse only. It 
is wonderful how seldom even the professed 
nurse remembers that it is possible to have 
too much of such a good thing as beef-tea, 
made only in one way; yet I should say 
there are few people who pass through a 
lengthy illness without thoughts anything 
but friendly towards the inventor of that 
beverage. 

Space prevents our dwelling on the sub- 
ject of invalid cooking, important as it is; 
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but beef-tea is in such universal request, 
that every nurse should remember that it 
may be made with water in at least four or 
five ways, each having its specific flavor. 
It may also be varied by using half beef, 
half veal, or by combining beef, veal and 
mutton. Some invalids will take it more 
readily as jelly, which may be varied in 


_ strength and flavor to almost any extent. 


In convalescence the addition of rice, lentils, 
or fresh vegetables (as allowed) will make a 
pleasant change; and, by taking a little 


thought and care, a nurse can save her pa- 
_ tient from the loathing of food, and conse- 
_ quent irritability, so frequently associated 


with the nourishing treatment. Should the 
patient be unable to finish a meal the re- 
Mains must be at once removed, and not al- 
lowed to stand about, on the chance of be- 
ing taken later on. The chances are 
more in favor of what remains being finished, 
if it is taken away immediately and freshly 
served on the next occasion. Indeed, no 


-food of any kind must be allowed to remain 


in the sickroom, for the patient will be con- 
stantly throwing off impurities, readily ab- 
sorbed by Doth solids and liquids, which, if 
allowed to remain any length of time, be- 
come actually poisoned and quite unfit for 
use. At the same time, a nurse should be 
able to lay her hand on food and drink at a 
moment’s notice; and for this purpose it is 
of advantage to have a slab or shelf outside 
the door. !f this convenience is not to be 
had, a small table or ordinary bedroom chair 
may be used, and the food covered with a 
piece of gauze or muslin. Stimulants must 
be given only under medical orders, and 
should be as carefully measured as medicine. 
When a certain amount is ordered, the 
nurse should be particular im ascertaining 
whether it is to be taken through the night, 
and whether with food. As a rule, stimu- 
lants are given diluted with water according 
to the patient’s taste; brandy may be put 
into either milk or beef-tea if liked, and in 


warm weather, ice will be found a welcome 
dilutant. 

If the patient is well enough to sit up, he 
will be more likely to take kindly to food if 
he is comfortably propped up with pillows, 
and the meal daintily served on a bed-table, 
a simple and very useful contrivance, which 
any carpenter will make for a dollar. If 
the patient is too weak to sit up, his food 
had better be given in a feeder, a sort of 
covered cup with a curved spout; and the 
nurse will best be able to support him by 
passing her arm under the pillow and rais- 
ing his head on that, instead of merely put- 
ting her hand at the back of his neck. Itis 
curious how some patients will object to a 
feeder in spite of its cleanliness and com- 
fort. Unreasonable as is the fancy, it had 
better be humored, and a china teapot with 
an upright spout substituted. If this fails 
to give satisfaction, a tumbler or teacup may 
be tried ; but it must not be more than half- 
filled, and even then, some portion of the 
contents will very likely get spilled, so that 
a clean napkin should always be tucked 
under the patient’s chin before commenc- 


ing. 

.~ cases of extreme exhaustion, it is bet- 
ter not to let the patient raise his head. 
He must then be fed with a teaspoon, and 
the food given slowly and with care. If 
much milk is being taken, it is a good plan 
to put it im a tumbler, and let the patient 
suck it ae a glass tube bent to the 
right angle. These tubes can be procured 
at any apothecary’s and are a comfort equal- 
ly to patient and nurse. 

Such are the general rules for sickroom 
diet and feeding; but each case will have 
its special features, and the good nurse will 
always be ready to adapt herself to circum- 
stances, and to yield implicit obedience to 
the doctor, in this as in all things, even 
though he give instructions that cut at the 
root of all her preconceived ideas. 


TO LIDA. 
BY KATE MAYNARD. 

EN those who fawn and flatter now If such a time should ever be, 

Shall turn 1m cold disdain, The only boon I crave 
And meet thee with a darkened brow Is that you will remember me, 
That fills your soul with pain; And all the love I gave. 
When hearts that once you thought were true And if thy skies are overcast, 
Shall falter with deceit, If trouble be thy lot, 
Aid by this conduct show to you Then turn to one whose faith will last, 
Their low and hollow cheat ; — Whose love will alter not. 


Pawn., 188s. 
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WHAT MISS 


is Pamela. Roy calls me 

Pansie when he is kind, and Pandora 
when he is not. I think none ever called 
me pretty, my hair is too light and my eyes 
are too large. But what does it matter? I 
thought not much for a teacher of German 
in the little city of L. 

I had had lodgings in the “heights” of a 
big boarding-house, ever since papa died, 
two years ago. Before, we lived up-town, in 
a modest but charming way. We were not 
less than poor even then, but I did not know. 
Papa gave me everything I wished, and I 
took it for granted that we were as well off as 
the people about us. Afterward, when I 
saw that I had absolutely nothing, I be 
teaching, and at the time of which I write, 
I had a fair class in German, and most of 
them on Crown and Maple Streets, not a 


- long walk from my atticrooms at Madame B’s. 


Some of my pupils were studious, even in- 
teresting, and my life was not without its 
oasis of verdure. 

Perhaps Roy Fielding contributed more 
to this than my German scholars, however. 
I called him Cousin Roy, sometimes, but he 
is not even a cousin of the tenth degree. 
His father, dying years ago, left the little 
Roy in the charge of his dearest friend, 
Uncle Stuart, papa’s only brother. And at 
Uncle Stuart’s death, soon after that of m 
father, Roy had found himself invested wit 
all his benefactor’s wealth, in whose will 
his only niece, Pamela Chase, was not even 
mentioned. You see the two brothers, papa 
and Uncle Stuart, had lived under a dark 
shadow, some feud to me incomprehensible, 
for many years. Indeed, I could not recall 
any visit at Uncle’s grand old place, Elm- 
wood, since my fifteenth birthday; and I 
was almost twenty when they died, the 
shadow of misapprehension, doubt and sus- 
picion unlifted still,—poor mistaken hearts ! 

Roy Fielding had insisted from the first 
upor dividing his possessions, our posses- 
sions, he termed them, with poverty-stricken 
Pamela Chase. I had said no repeatedly, 
and he had gone from me more than once, 
muttering something that sounded like 
‘never darken your doors again.” But of 
course there was little chance of that; as he 
said, I was up so near the stars themselves, 
there was no possibility of shadows with me. 
And I noticed that Cousin Roy came again, 
all the same. Though he lived in one city, 
and I in another, not a month passed that 
-did not bring him to my door. 


TOPP SAID. 


BY OETO. 


I may as well tell you here that Roy is 
much nicer looking than I. There can be 
nothing more serenely blue than his keen 
eyes, or any face more ree fair than his 
when in repose. If he is really proud I do 
not know. Indeed, I did not comprehend 
him wholly, and I did not like him wholly. 
It was only that I had no other visitor that 
I made him so welcome. 

One day coming home from my pupils in 
the late afternoon, and climbing slowly to 
my rooms, I found him on the landing be- 
fore me, taller and graver and handsomer 
than ever, 

“I’ve been watching you all the way 
from the square, Pansie,” he said, as he 
shook hands with me. 

Well, Brother Fielding?” I said mock- 

ingly. 
e frowned, as he always did at this ap 
llation. Some unfledged reverend of the 
Methodist persuasion had addressed Roy as 
Brother Fielding on some occasion or other, 
and I, hearing of it, could never forget it, or 
suffer him to do so, so absurd was the title 
as applied to this cultured, elegant, incom- 
prehensible of the nineteenth 
ae He frowned, and then laughed 
ightly. 

guess what I have come for?” 

“T thought perhaps you had come to see 
me,” I answered, unlocking my rooms: 

“Pamela Chase has her German class, 
and does not crave anything beyond, 1 am 
sure. And since she finds the work so sat- 
cotying, so altogether pleasant, her kinsman, 
Roy Fielding, is going to have a class in 
German likewise.” 

He sat down in the low window seat, 
ee me.near him in my favorite rocking 
chair. 

“O Roy, don’t talk such nonsense! Now 
I am tired, and you must entertain me until 
we have supper.” 

“Then it cannot be Pansie Chase, for 
Pansie Chase is never tired, she has told 
me so herself. And it is all because she 
teaches the language of the Vaterland, and 
rooms on the fourth floor alongside of the 
stars.” 

Now the tears were coming into my eyes, 
so I feigned to be very warm, wiping assid- 
uously the perspiration from my face, with a 
handkerchief not over white. 

“ Now, Roy, be good. Tell me all about 


Elmwood. You say you have been busy 
there, since I saw you last?” 
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“Yes, Pansie,” changing to a brisk, me- 
tallic tone. “Charming there now, I assure 
you. Gardens all trimmed and blooming, 
roses and lilies, hollyhocks and sunflowers, 
west wind straight from the sea sweepin 
through the elms and poplars, fountains ail 

ying, pond clear as crystal bordered with 
erns and dotted with lilies, with their swans 
weaving white lines in and out of the drow- 
sy blossoms, lawns smvoth as velvet, lots of 
fish in the river, whole files of German 
books in the library, and the garret is a 
great deal pleasanter than yours,” with a 
scornful glance around at my room and its 
belongings. 

I did not speak, and he went on : — 

“ By the way, Miss Topp wants to know 
if you like the city best. She’s been ex- 
ous you at Elmwood a long time now. 
And I told her you were coming, but you 
were enjoying yourself so much in the city 
just now, 1 did not expect you right away. 

hen Miss Topp said she guessed you did 
banker after the city, and I said yes.” 

Now there was no place I thought so de- 
lightful in the old days, as Uncle Stuart's 
Eimwood, and Roy Fielding knew it very 
well, and that there was nothing I would 
like so well as to live all my life there, if it 
were mine. However, Roy was seldom 
there in the oid days, as he spent six years 
in Germany with his old tutor, Harford. 

Cousin Roy reached out a hand, which he 
had been awkwardly holding behind him, full 
of roses,—great cream-tinted blossoms. 

“ By the ways Miss Topp sent you some 
posies. Ske knows what you like, Pansie, 
does n’t she?” 

“Miss Topp is very kind,” I answered 
laughing, and burying my face in the fra- 

at blossoms; “and cousin might be, but 
fois not,” this last with uncalled for energy. 
“But it would have been more like your 
kind housekeeper to have sent a bunch of 
tansy or southernwood; so I fancy she had 
nothing to do with these roses. Do you 
know, Roy, I think I shall grow to be very 
like Miss Topp? Howoldisshe? Fifty- 
two? And I am twenty-two. It will be 
nice to be old, real old, I am thinking. 
Nothing will be hard then, perhaps ?” 

“Yes, 1 dare say you will be a second 
Miss Topp,” Roy answered dryly, “and 
since half your precious pupils will be dead 
by that time, and the other half married, 
why I can secure you as my housekeeper in 
place of the first Miss Topp. But you have 
not said what you think of my plans, Pan- 
sie, and that is what I came for, you know. 

Since you have found in teaching De Soto’s 
fountain of perpetual youth and imperisha- 
ble happiness, why should I not avail my- 
self of its marvellous waters likewise. I 


have ten or twelve scholars already. Very 
well to begin with, Pansie?” 


I looked at him incredulously, as I felt, 
indeed. He rose from his seat, and began 
walking slowly the length of my humble 
apartments. Now I never admire Cousin 
Roy so much as when thus engaged, or dis- 
engaged, as you will. SoI sat and looked 
and waited for more. 

“ Yes, Pansie Chase,” he pursued savage- 
ly, “you will not adopt my plans of life, so I 
shall adopt yours. I fail to see why chance 
does not owe it to me as well as to yourself, 
to be happy. I shall not encroach upon 
your territory; my class lies in the eastern 
part of the city, so you need not look so 
pale, Pandora.” 

“This city, Roy?” I said quietly. 

“Certainly. Something in the atmos- 
phere conducive to health and consequent 
bliss, you know. Can’t afford to miss it at 
my time of life. Guess how old I am, 
Pandora?” 

“ Forty,” I said spitefully, for I could not 
make out Roy at all. 

“ Well done, Pansie, you guessed within a 
dozen years, dear.” 

Now I liked nobody to call me dear. It 
means so much, or less than nothing. And 
with Roy it could not be the first, and I 
hoped it was not the last. So I said mali- 
ciously :— 

“ You are fifty-two then, and just the age 
of Miss Topp! Who would have thought 
it? Though you do look old today,” with a 
tranquil survey of his face. 

“Which reminds me, or something re- 
minds me,” he added laughingly, “that I 
cannot stay to supper with you this time. 
Goodnight, little Pansie.” 

He kissed my hand in that mocking 
fashion of his, and was gone. 

Some weeks passed. One day Lizzie 
Verne, a favorite pupil of mine, said, as I 
was taking leave of her: — 

“You know Grace Dearing that visits me 
so much, Miss Pansie? She is taking les- 
sons in German also.” 

“Yes?” I said absently. “In the Nor- 
mal school, is sne not?” 

“No, a Mr. Fields, or something like 
that; and she likes him ever so much. She 
says he is very handsome,” Lizzie added 
demurely. 

I broke out in a shadow of a laugh, leav- 
ing a look of surprise in my pupil’s sweet 

ace. 

And I laughed mentally all the way home. 
Roy Fielding was really teaching German; 
we were fellow-workers now. But what an 
absurd piece of business. And what was 
Roy’s ultimate aim? Well, he must have 
his own way, since he isa man. But what 
a strange way. Pshaw! I said to myself, 
he will not pursue it long. I would not if 
there were any other way, I am sure. Poor 


Roy, I wonder if he ever is tired and dijs- 
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heartened? Of course not, he is a man, 
and almost a millionaire. He is very fool- 
ish, I repeated more than once, and then 
forgot all about it in view of some lovely 
geraniums in a shop window. 

Reaching home, I found my doors wide 
open, and Roy Fielding seated comfortably 
within my front room, and in my own pet 
corner. He saluted me slowly, as one who 
had been plunged in deep thought. 

“ Pansie, your possessions are no longer 
secure, for I find that I have keys that will 
unlock both your doors, You will not dare 
to stay here longer, will you? Shall I tell 
Miss Topp you are coming to Elmwood 
straightway?” 

“ But I think it would be jollier when you 
are there, Roy. And you have your class 
here at present, I understand.” 

His face wore a look of vexation for a 
moment. Then he said with a half-sigh, 
and resuming his seat: — 

“Pansie, I am tired, and you must enter- 
tain me till supper, as you said on the ocva- 
sion of my last visit.” 

“ Till supper? And now it is one o’clock. 
What will become of our classes in the 
meantime, pray?” said I scornfully. 

“Don’t I know that Saturday is a half- 
holiday for little Pansie Chase? And that 
I have holidays whenever I choose; and I 
do choose this very day. So take off your 
things, Pandora. “Make yourself at home. 
Only think, six kappy hours to dispute in! 
We shall have time to go over the old 
grounds of debate.” 

I sighed involuntarily, and we were both 
silent for a long time. The afternoon found 
us very merry, however; and Roy was ve 
kind, almost sympathetic. After supper 
sat at the window sewing and listening to his 
funny stories of travel and adventure. He 
had seemed to evade the discussion of his 
new caprice — his class in German—all the 
day. But now he said: — 

“You were right, Pansie, there is a name- 
less delight in having recitations in the im- 
mortal Geethe’s own tongue, and from the 
lips of gushing and radiant youth of the 
gentler sex. 

I did not answer. He went on: — 

“You remember Lottie Marshall, Pan- 
dora?” 

“ What, that lovely face you pointed out 


to me when we were walking down the. 


avenue?” 

“Yes,” he answered brightly. “Is she 
not a very queen of beauty? And her voice 
is particularly musical in keumst du das Land, 
I assure you. And I think she likes her 
German teacher alittle. Perhaps I can win 
her, dear,” with a saucy look down at me. 

“You think beautiful Lottie Marshali 
would marry her schoolmaster?” I said 
laughing. “ Besides, you have told me how 


many times, you would never marry? You 
know you have, Roy,” I added in an admon- 
ishing tone. “1 don’t think you are very 
brave,” I went on; “you want amusement 
everywhere ; you cannot even teach but you 
must fall in love, so as to make it easy.” 

“ You ever fall in love, Pansie?” he said 
quickly. 

“No, I have something better to do,” 
was my lofty reply. 

* There can be nothing better to do, poor, 
deceived Pandora,” he answered gravely. 

And then we were very merry again over 
our respective classes. Roy had four Sarahs, 
eager aspirants of the German tongue, and 
I had two only. While I boasted a Debo- 
rah, he could present a Matilda Ann, and of 
course there were Marysand Annies, Lillies 
and Lauras on either side, none of which — 
and this our deduction — approximated the 
Sarahs in ability or enthusiasm. 

Standing at K window, and listening to 
his lingering adieus, I said laughingly: — 

“ Roy, why are you so funny? hy do 
you teach, with your abundant means? 
And why do you marry, who have all you 
need besides Why should you marry at 

He looked down at me suddenly. 

- oe: you want me to marry, Pansie?” 

oO. 

“ And why?” he questioned dryly. 

“Qh, I don’t know. At least you should: 
not marry Lottie Marshall. You are both 
less than homely; it is hardly fair. Miss 
Marshall should choose a very plain man, 
you know.” 

“*A grave objection, truly,” he said scoff- 


ingly. 

He kissed my hand again, and was gone. 

The days grew warm and insupportably 
long. My thoughts were often upon my 
friend Roy. And he was failing me, whom 
I had counted on so surely, and that our 
relations, careless and tender in one, would 
remain unchanged throughout all time. 
Three long months and he came not. My 
vacation had begun, but I was still in my 
attic rooms at Madame B’s. For I had 
been a little ailing for some weeks, and 
clung to my own poor home for a little, be- 
fore I should go to Seaview, to some old 
friends of my father’s. Counting over my 
small earnings one morning, I sighed to 
think how very small they were, and flin 
ing myself down on my tiny lounge, I fell 
asieep. Dreaming of Roy Fielding, I 
awoke to find him sitting beside me, and 
fanning devotedly my flushed face. 

“Why, Pansie, you have been ill? You 
are ill,” he said quickly, and taking my 
hands in his, with keen eyes upon my 
changing face; for I was more than glad to 
see his handsome face again. 

“O Roy, where have you been this long, 
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long summer? You shall tell me everything 
by way of atonement.” 

Dropping my hands, he began talking in 
his kindest, happiest fashion, and never re- 
moving his eyes from my face. 

“ Pansie,” he said, after a time, “wh 
don’t you ask of my affairs? Do I loo 
like a married man, think you?” 

Turning, | gazed earnestly, half-reproach- 
fully in his face. Yes, there was a subtle 
ch nge and added warmth or light in his 
countenance, his words, his entire aspect. 
Roy, my Roy, was no longer exclusively 
mine,—pledged in love and honor to another. 
With difficulty I kept back the tears. Then 
I found voice to say quietly : — 

“Yes, 1 think you are married, Roy 
Fielding. And, even though you kept it 
such a secret from her, little Pansie Chase 
wishes you all happiness. She is very love- 
ly, your—wife. You will all be very hap- 
py at Elmwood.” 

He said nothing, but was yet silent with 
that marvellous light on his face still. 

I essayed to speak with some of my old- 
en gayety. 

“Cousin Roy, you did find the fabled 
fountain of immortal youth, and in your 
German classes. You are very young this 
morning.” 

“ Not more than fifty-two, Pansie ?” 

I laughed. 

“ But I think still it was a wonderful piece 
of quixotism, your going about from house 
to house, even as I, Pamela Chase. Oh, I 
have it, Roy! You took that way of gain- 
ing the acquaintance of—your wife. But 
it was unnecessary ; you might have accom- 
plished it in a hun other ways more 
easily.” 

He said “ yes,” and then, “ you have not 
expressed any wish to meet her, Pansie. I 
have flattered myself that you were inter- 
ested in all pertairing to me.” 

I glanced slowly about my humble rooms. 

He saw my thought and smiled provok- 


ingly 

“You would not like to welcome her 
here, proud Pansie? Then you will come 
to Elmwood? Miss Topp will be delighted 
to see you,” with a laugh. 

“Yes, I should like to go to Elmwood 
once more,” I answered slowly, “and in a 
few days when you are so kind as to write 
me 

“Then I will come for you on Wednes- 
day next,” he said, as he left me at the end 
of an hour or two. 

The intervening days were longer still. 
iw 4 had I promised him to visit Elmwood, 
I asked myself more than once in that time. 
For Roy Fielding was gone from me. 
Never would he ask me again to share his 
wealth, his beautiful home at Elmwood, and 


tender manner of his own, which I deemed 
altogether pleasant now that I had to give 
it up. 

the appointed day came; he was punctu- 
al to the hour, and the short car ride was 
rendered very agreeable by his care and 
cheerful words. The station was reached, 
and we were driven to Elmwood by old 
John who was in waiting for us. The 
rough old creature almost made me cry with 
the heartiness of his greeting to me, whom 
he remembered well as Uncle Stuart’s pet- 
ted niece in the far past. 

Ascending the steps, we were met by 
Miss Topp, but no other face was to be 
—_ In answer to my inquiring look, Roy 
said: — 
“She is somewhere in the grounds, I 
presume; we have driven very fast from the 
station.” 

Miss Topp was already leading the way 
to my old room. It made me almost glad 
to be there again. Nothing altered; every- 
thing I had cherished or admired or loved 
in the old days was there still. 

“Dear Miss Topp, 1 am anxious to see 
your new mistress. She is very lovely, 
Roy’s wife, is she not?” 

The simple housekeeper only stared at 
me as though not comprehending. Then 
she said smiling :— 

“Qh, you are joking, Miss Pansie. I 
must not forget what you used to be. No, 
my master has little thought of a wife, un- 
less 

“Is not Roy Fielding married?” 1 asked. 

I was seized with a sudden faintness 
which I yet managed to control. Miss 
shrill laugh rang out. 

“TI am sure he is not married, Miss Pan- 
sie. But go and ask him for yourself. He 
is in the library.” 

Miss Topp went out the door with a 
queer smile on her wrinkled old face. 

Throwing down my wraps, and without 
one look at myself in the ivy-wreathed mir- 
ror, or a single touch to my toilet, I ran 
down-stairs again, only hesitating at the 
library door, for I felt that my cheeks were 
flushed and my eyes ful! of mingled smiles 
and tears. 

I opened the door and went eagerly up 
to him where he sat at the table. 

“OQ Roy, why did you tell me such a 
story? And you are not married at all; and 
I am so glad!” 

“ Ah, yg are something like the little 
Pansie | used to know,” holding fast my 
two hands. “But why are you glad?” he 
asked breathlessly. ‘“ You were very proud, 


you would never take anything from me, 
rou did not even care to see me much. 
lad that an- 


hen I think you should be 
other could love me even as 


never might chide me more in that teasing yet 


er life, and 


give that life int» my keeping.” 
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“But you are not going to marry Miss 
Marshall, Roy?” I pursued half-fearfully. 

“No; all connection with the beautiful 
Lottie Marshall ceased when her father 
paid her bill a month ago.” 

“ And there is no one else, Roy?” I said 
apprehensively. 

“Yes,” his voice was broken and deep, 
“yes, there is another; it is you, little Pan- 
‘sie Chase.” 

I do not know how it was, if indeed I 
‘kissed him unblushingly, as Roy avers that 
I did. I hope not, for a teacher of German 
‘should be more conventional. I do not 
think it displeased Roy, however. And 
after a time we were talking as busily as 
ever, and more happily than ever before. 

“ At first,” Roy explained, “I thought 
-only to find out how hard your teaching was 
in reality; for Elmwood had grown insup- 
portable with you toiling here in the city. 

hen to learn your real feelings for me, I 
‘brought Miss Marshall’s name into the plot. 
And then you grew more shy, more sweet, if 


that were possible, until at that last visit to 
your beloved garret, you were quite irre- 
sistible, so that all my self-control was 
needed to hold me back bom falling on my 
knees before you” —— 

_ “ As you are now,” I interrupted, laugh- 
ing. 

. Pandora?” he said after a silence. 

“ Well, Brother Fielding?” I retorted. 

“Will you stay at Elmwood, now that 
you have come?” 

Yes.” 

J have not committed myself yet, I 
thought. 

“ How long, Pansie?” pursued Roy. 

“ As—long—as—you do,” I jerked out 
the last two words. 

“Miss Topp must be informed of your 
arrangements, Pansie,” he said laughing, 
but with tears in his eyes. Coming back 
straightway, he said, “ Miss Topp says we 
must be married next week, dear.” 

And we were. 


EDNA. 


BY BERNICE MC CALLY POLLOCK, 


How lived, how loved, how died they? ~ 
— Byron. 
ie blazing coal threw a ruddy glow 
over the carpet; the crimson curtains 
were partially drawn aside, just letting the 
gaslight gleam through into the darkness 
without. The whole room looked cozy and 
homelike, at least I thought so, as, for the 
twentieth time, I surveyed my surroundings. 
With hands folded behind me, I impatient- 
ly paced the room, listening, with an intent- 
ness that was almost painful, for the first 
grate of a carriage-wheel on the drive with- 
out. Time passed but heavily. At length, 
I paused in front of a life-size portrait of a 
young girl; and as I gazed tenderly upon 
the fair, young face, it seemed that my dar- 
ling must speak to me. She looked into 
my eyes with a strange, sad, longing gaze, 
her blue eyes clouded with an expression of 
pain, the sweet lips pensively closed. Be- 
ond all doubt, it was the most touchingiy 
beantiful face I had ever seen. At that mo- 
ment all the passionate love welling up in 
my heart for her found expression in this 
exclamation ; — 
“O Edna! my love, my love!” 
Suddenly a dark doubt crept into my 
mind; it was a feeling I cannot describe, 


but it forced upon my mind this question; 
Had I, Norman Brande, aged thirty-six, 
done a wise thing in falling in love with my 
ward, Edna Ray, aged seventeen? What 
if she could not love me in return? At 
thirty-six was I too old to love her? At 
seventeen was she too young to love me? 
The thought was maddening, and I forced 
it aside, for with all the power and fervor of 
a passionate heart, I loved my precious 
Edna. She was to return to my home, her 
home, this evening after an absence of two 
weeks ; and I felt that all my powers of self- 
control would be called into requisition to 
stifle the rapturous greeting I felt I must 
give her, to keep from clasping the slight, 
childish form in my arms, and calling ‘ber 
then and there of my love. 

The door was. pushed lightly open, and 
she came dancing in even while I stood gaz- 
ing at her portrait. 

“ You dear old soul!” cried she, “ have I 
not taken you by surprise? I made the 
driver let me out at the gate, and then told 
him to wait till I had run up to the steps, 
so you would n’t hear the carriage-wheels.” 

“Quite like you, Miss Impertinence,” I 
said, assuming my usual manner. “ You 
will please to remember your duty; how 
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could you forget it? Come, Sauce-box, 
give us a kiss! 

“ Dear Guardie,” said she, in her pretty, 
childish way, “please forgive me, but I 
thought you was n’t glad to see me at all, and 
then you need n’t have called me names the 
very first word you said. There, take that,” 
and she Maced. me thrice, on my forehead 
and on each cheek. 

In atter time, my soul was devoutly 
thankful that Edna ran away from me so 
quickly, without noticing the expression of 
my face or heeding my half-passionate 

* Come back, you winsome fairy!” 

Thankful, because by timely self-control, 
I saved her much keen suffering, much self- 
condemnation. 

As the days rolled into weeks, the weeks 
into months, I became convinced that she 
did not love me. I preserved through it all 
my old manner toward her, well knowing 
that a demonstration of love on my part 
would forever put an insurmountable barrier 
between us; knowing that never again 
would she stand by my chair, and softly 
twine my hair over her fingers, never again 
look into my eyes with that sad gaze which, 
of all others, had so utterly enslaved me; 
never again would I hear her sweet voice 


“ Dear Guardie, I know you think me un- 
preset. because I tease you so much; but 

deed I am not what I seem to be, and | 
love you ever so much! Won't you please 
= me, and not thick me so very wick- 
ed ” 

Then it was something to be allowed to 
touch my lips to her forehead, and say with 
all the tenderness I chose : — 

“Oh, not so very wicked, my pet, not so 


wery wicked!” 


I was sitting in my library one day, when 
the soft notes of the pianoforte, in the ad- 
joining parlor, reached my ears, and I heard 
a low voice singing. Of course I knew it 
was Edna, but it was not her usual joyous 
touch, nor her free, ringing voice. I leaned 
quite forward and listened. 1 cou!d barely 
catch the words: — 


“Sweet is true love oom given in vain, in vain, 
And sweet is death whic puts an end to pain; 
I know not which is sweeter, no not I! 


“Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be; 
Love, thou art bitter, then sweet is death to me; 
O love, if death be sweeter, let me die! 


“Sweet love that seems not made to fade away ! 
Sweet death that seems to make us loveless clay! 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I! ”’ 


I bowed my head on the table before me, 
a nameless shiver of agony coursing along 
my nerves. Her voice had thrilled me, but, 
alas! the knowledge it brought with it was 
almost more thar I could a 


ure; for well’ 


did I know that she could not have sung 
that most delicious of all songs, in such a 
tone, without having herself felt love’s 
power! I had thought that my suffering 
was intense before, but can I describe how 
fearful it was now? Hard as it had been to 
realize that she could never love me, it 
seemed as nothing now, since her presence 
had been with me, and I had thought her 
heart free. Heaven help me, could I give 
her up to another? Long I sat in thought, 
and, my reader, let me tell you that not with- 
out help from above could I have appruached 
the feeliny of peace that stole over me. I 
buried my love for Ednain the deepest re- 
cesses of my heart, closed and locked the 
the door of the vault, and left my dead love 
peacefully sleeping. 

For :— 

*'I feel it when I sorrow most, 
1 hoid it true whate’er befall, 
Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 

I rose and went into the parlor. My 
ward was bending over a letter, which, at 
sight of me, she hastily thrust into her pocket. 
I reclined against the piano. 

“ What letter was that you were reading, 
as I came in?” I inquired, as her fingers 
wandered off into “Dream March.” 

She blushed, and turned her face from 
me, 

“O Guardie, please don’t ask me!” 

“But I must know,” | said, as gently as 
I coul?. 

She remained perfectly motionless, and I 
saw how firmly the lips were closed. 

; “Is it from a lover?” I asked indifferent- 
y 


“Yes, guardian, it is.” 

“1 don’t wish to force your confidence, 
child,” with a rising thought of the grave in 
my heart, “but it will be best for you to tell 
me. My little girl must not think that I 
will be like the stern guardians we read 
about in novels. Let me only be satisfied 
that your lover is a man of integrity natural 
ability, and, I may add, industry, and | shall 
becontent. Your own fortune is amply large, 
and mine will certainly be yours, one day.” 

Before I could divine her intention, she 
had her arms around my neck. 

“ O Guardie, how shall I ever repay you?” 
and she pressed a kiss on my lips. 

A keen dagger-thrust could not have hurt 
me worse than that kiss. A shiver crept 
through my veins, and I started back, un- 
clasping her arms and pushing her from me. 
A violent blush swept over her face. 

“Forgive me. I am, unfortunately, de- 
monstrative, you know,” she said somewhat 
coldly. 

4 Fe orgive my abruptness,” I replied, forc- 
ing a laugh, “ but I am a trifle nervous this 
moruing, and I feared you were going to 
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strangle me, before I get this marriage set- 
tlement drawn up.” 
7 A low, merits laugh floated across her 
ips. 

sr Tell me your lover’s name,” I said, won- 
dering much at my own calmness. 

“ His name is Eugene Graham.” 

“ And when is he coming here?” 

“ This evening.” 

If she had looked up, she would have 
seen that I leaned heavily against the piano 
for support. 

“ My girl,” said I hoarsely, “are you quite 
sure that you love him?” 

She raised her innocent blue eyes to 
mine, and a radiant light, that I dared not 
look upon, broke over her face. 

“QO Guardie!” she exclaimed, “I am 
afraid I worship him!” 

At that moment there was a decided rin 
at the doorbell, and the pleasantest voice 
had ever heard inquired for Miss Ray, and 
before I could withdraw from the room, he 
wa3 standing in the door. I will give you 
an exact pen-picture of Eugene Graham, as 
he stood there in the door, his hat and 
gloves in his hand. His face was smooth 
and boyish, and fair as a girl’s; his eyes 
were a glittering steel-blue ; his mouth was 
as nearly perfect as any I have ever seen, 

_ yet there was an expression about it I did 
not like; whether it was the half-defiant 
curve of the red lips, I know not, but, look- 
ing at that mouth, 1 decided that the man 
was disposed to brook no restraint from an 
source,—that his will had never in his life 
been curbed. His hair was of an extremely 
light-brown, and swept back until it ap- 
proached what I thcught a dandyish length, 
and curled with a light wave which I was 
forced to acknowledge was infinitely becom- 
ing. It may appear to my readers, that, in 
describing this man’s face, 1 have described 
one that might have belonged to a beautiful 

irl; but never in my life dic I look upon a 
ace more utterly free from the least sus- 


picion of effeminacy, — not an ‘ota of wom- 


anish softness touched the immobile face. 
But, from the steel-like glitter of the cold, 
biue eyes to the firm, haughty closing of the 
red lips, his countenance indicated a will 
unbending as iron. 
He advanced toward Edna, a rare smile 
wreathing his lips, and, not heeding my 
resence, clasped her in his arms, and 
issed her fair cheek; but he spoke not a 
word. Then he stepped formally back, and 
awaited an introduction tome. He bowed 
extremely low, and gave me his hand with 
an easy grace I thought very captivating. 
Eugene, | shortly learned, was going into 
business in the city where we lived. I was 
lad to hear it for Edna’s sake, for that she 
oved him with all the fervor of which her 
soul was capable, I was convinced. Al- 


though, from the natural depravity of the 
human heart, I was slightly prejudiced 
against him at first, I soon learned to re- 
spect him very deeply. I was always glad 
to hear his free, elastic step in the hall, and 
I loved to see his fine blue eyes light up 
with pleasure, as he entered the parlor, 
But let me not linger over the picture I 
have been drawing, for, though my hand 
may tremble slightly before this story is 
done, having once begun it, I will finish it. 
lt was in January. and they were to be 
married in May. I was hurrying down 
street one day, a fine snow drifting in my 
face, when I met Eugene Graham walking 
somewhat leisurely, I thought, considering 
the weather, with a lady leaning on his arm. 
He passed me without recognition, and I 
turned and looked after them. 1 knew the 
lady well,—a Miss Granger, daughter of a 
wealthy Wall Street banker. It is needless 
to say that I was surprised, not more at 
Eugene than at her; that she should be out 
walking on such a day seemed incredible. 
I decided to keep Edna in ignorance, until 
I had further reason for doubting Eugene’s 
honor. My business affairs, however, keep- 
ing me very close, I thought but little of 
him, save to note that he visited Edna as 
usual, and seemed a trifle more devoted 
than usual. I had about dismissed the af- 
fair alluded to from my mind altogether, 
when, about a month after, I was driving 
very rapidly up Fifth Avenue, I observed a 
span of bays dashing down toward me, at a 
very brisk pace. I recognized at a glance 
Eugene’s horses and carriage; nor was this 
all,— Eugene himself was the driver, and a 
lady closely veiled sat beside him. As I 
had been from home most of the day, I sup- 
posed it must be Edna, but in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, I abruptly 
wheeled my horses, gave them the reins, 
and they sped away after the carriage which 
had so suddenly interested me. They were 
but a few yards ahead of me when | neared 
my own residence. With an excitement 
that I cannot describe or explain, I dropped 
the reins, and leaned forward in my carriage 
to see if they paused, but no! My own 
horses, well trained, stopped, while those to 
whom I had given such a mad chase dashed 
on. I sprang out, and flinging the reins in- 
to a servant’s hands, strode rapidly up to 
the house. I still thought it must be dna 
with Eugene, and was beginning to appreci- 
ate what I could but consider an absurd oc- 
currence, when I heard Edna at the piano. 
She turned round as I entered, a happy 
light in her lovely eyes. 
“ Ah, Guardie,” she said, “I am glad to 
see you, but | thought it was Eugene.” 
“Were you expecting him, Edna?” | 
asked, and { know that my eyes blazed with 
indignation. 
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“Yes, I rather thought he would come 
this evening, as he has not called for over a 
week,” 

I had been walking the floor, but now I 
paused before her. 

“Why, Edna! not been here for over a 
week! Surely you forget!” 

“ No, indeed, Guardie; but he pleads 
— and of course I have to excuse 

m.” 

“Child, had you ever any cause to doubt 
Eugene’s honor!” 

“ None whatever, I assure you. Heaven 
forbid that I should doubt him! Guardie, 
he is the soul of honor, and he loves me 
better than his own life; the idea of 
Eugene’s proving false!” and she laughed 
a sweet, merry laugh,—the last 1 ever heard 
from her. 

I was sitting in my library the next 
morning, when the daily paper was brought 
in. My eye accidentally falling on the mar- 
riage column, | saw this :— 

“ Graham— Granger.—At six o’clock last 
evening, in Trinity Chapel, by the Rev. 
Theodore Martin, Eugene Granger, former- 
y of Cinc nnati, to Minnie, only daughter of 

oratio Granger, of New York City. Cin- 
cinnati papers please copy.” 

The paper fell from my hand, and I sprang to 
my feet. It was well for Eugene that we 
did not meet at that moment, well for my- 
self also, for, beyond a doubt, my hands 
would have been stained with his blood, I 
am conscious that I put a revolver into my 
pocket and started toward the door, with 
the firm intention of hunting him down, and 
shooting him like the reptile he was; but a 
sudden thought of Edna held me back. 
My indignation was so terrible just at that 
moment, that 1 would have killed him but 
for one thing,—I knew that I would be im- 
mediately arrested, and that in the excite- 
ment of the moment, the whole dreadful af- 
fair would come suddenly to Edna’s ears, 
and I had little doubt that it would kill her. 
To this day 1 am thankful that she was just 
as dear to me as she was. Had my love for 
her been simply that of a father for his 
child, the consequences of Eugene’s heart- 
lessness would have been fearful, both to 
him and to me. She was so infinitely dear 
to me, however, that I quickly determined 
to do nothing rashly, but. rather to let my 
own lips break the wretched news to her. 

I went into the dining-room. Edna was 
making a bouquet of roses and geranium 
leaves. I led her to a seat, and, still hold- 
ing her hand, said : — 

“My child, if I knew for certain that 
Eugene was false, and were to tell you so, I 
wonder which you would hate most?” 

“You could not make me believe ‘it, 
Guardie,” she said, laying her hand on my 
shoulder. 


And I suddenly realized that my love for 
her was neither dead nor sleeping, but 
breathing a fierce, warm life. 

I took the small white hands in mine, and 
looked clearly into her eyes. Should | tell 
her at once that Eugene was married, or 
should I break it to her by degrees? I de- 
cided on the latter course. 

“ — Edna,” I began, concealing as 
best could, the rising tenderness that 
longed to make itself felt in my voice, “I 
have every reason to believe Eugene a tri- 
fler and a very dishonorable man.” 

Her cheeks flushed crimson, and her eyes 
flashed like polished steel. 

“If you do think so, you shall not tell me 
so, for I will not hear a word against him. 
O Guardie, how can you suspect him so un- 
justly ?” 

I shivered with a terrible presentiment of 
—I knew not what. 

“Look in my eyes, Edna, and tell me, 
did you ever know me to deal treacherously 
with you, or did I ever cause you needless 
suffering?” 

Her face suddenly paled, as she re- 
plied: — 

** Never, my dear friend.” 

“You admit that much, then; and, my 
darling, truly as that I love you better than 
my own life, I would sooner die than be the 
bearer of such unexpected tidings. Eugene 
is married.” 

She sat perfectly still as if turned to 
stone, but I felt the hands quivering in 
every nerve. 

“Are you quite sure it is true?” she 
asked, and the anguish in her voice pierced 
my heart through and through. 

“ Alas! my child, it is too true,” I replied, 
and was it a wicked thing to feel that I 
could utterly and forever crush the villian, 
who had, by his cold blooded and systemat- 
ic treachery, blighted this fair flower ? 

She would have fallen, but for my sup- 
porting arm. 

“Edna, Edna!” I. cried, “don’t let his 
loss hurt you so!” 

“ Guardie, I cannot he!p it. I feel that it 
will kill me! Yes, it will kill me!” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
a violent shiver passed over her, but she 
did not weep. She had lain down like a 
weary child, on the sofa. What could I do? 
Nothing! I could only hold her hands in 
mine, while my heart wept tears of blood. : 

“ Don’t ye think you can bear it now, 
darling ?” I asked. 

She put her hand to her heart with a fog 
ture of helpless, hopeless agony, which I 
never before witnessed. 

“Guardie, 1 always knew that I loved 
Eugene too much. I worshipped him, —I 
could not help it. I do not murmur at this 
blow, but I cannot bear it! I always felt 
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that to lose Eugene would kill me,and I am 
indescribably thankful that 1 am to die. 
But, Guardie, when you stand beside my 
grave do not reproach Eugene. He does 
not dream that I love him this way, —he 
could not know that his falsity would kill 
me. I am so thankful | can go to that bet- 
ter world, there ’s nothing true in this one. 
I am not afraid to go; the Saviour loves me 
—the love that never fails, that never will 
fail throughout eternity. O guardie!” her 
voice failed her, and I thought she was dy- 
ing. 

I sank down on my knees beside the sofa, 
a black pall of utter despair enveloping me. 
Only those who have seen the last faint 
hope of earthly happiness die, can compre- 
hend my suffering. 

“My darling! my precious Edna!” I 
groaned, unable longer to repress the pas- 
sionate love that was crushing my heart, 
“ Live for me! oniy make a slight physical 
effort, and throw off this terrible spell. Try 
and forget it. I will take you to Italy. To- 
gether we will visit those countries of the 
old world which you have so longed to see, 


—together we will seek forgetfulness! O 
Edea, I entreat you, look up and speak to 
me! 

She opened her beautiful eyes and looked 
at me. I am confident that, even then, she 
did not suspect the nature of my love for 
her. Suddenly, as if only then comprehend- 
ing the full extent of her loss, she ex- 
claimed : — 

“O guardie, how could he be so cruel! I 
loved him so entirely! I trusted him so 
fully! Oh, my true friend, you cannot 
dream how I love him! When you told me 
he: was lost to me, I felt the fatal arrow 
strike home to my heart. Guardie, raise 
my head on your arm; I think I am dying!” 

“ Kiss me, dear friend,” she said, faintly, 
and I pressed my lips to hers. 

With a weary sigh she turned her head, 
still resting on my arm, and fell asleep, nev- 
er to awaken more till the last great day; 
and I bowed my head, the direst anguish 
that it is possible for humanity to feel pierc- 
ing my heart, and driving all hope, all 
mene and all beauty forever from my 
life. 


A WINTER PICTURE. 


BY S. A. H. 


winter-rime is on the apple trees; 

The mulberries are bare; no longer shows 
The graceful pear her wealth of burnished fruit; 
Stripped is the slender plum; the orchard wears 
A look of barren sadness; garnered in 
Are all its purple, red and golden fruits, 

And sterile shall it show til] blossom time. 
Thus Nature, after labor, takes her rest, 
Gaining fresh vigor for her teeming time 

By husbanding her strength; and so the fields, 
Whereon in autumn glowed the ruddy corn, 
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Lie fallow for a season. ’Tis the time 
Of universal pause from that hard toil 
That is the lot of all our husbandmen ; 
Even the flowers are withered. 

And the birds 
As silent as is the scene around 
Beneath its snowy shroud; no whistle wakes 
The echoes of the glade, no melody 
Comes from the woodland spray; a death-like calm, 
Serene and still, profound and beautiful, 
Lies over nature as she tranquil sleeps. 


THE BOY WHO STOLE A BICYCLE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


a: PRANKER was always 

“up to something.” That was what 
his father and mother said, shaking their 
heads sadly over him; that was what the 
schoolmaster said, with a meaning look in 
the direction of. his rattan; that was what 
the boys said when they came flocking 
round him on a Saturday afternoon. 


It was n't always mischief, but it very 
often was. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
Pelatiah never meant to do any harm. 
There was not a boy in Greenappleville who 
meant to behave better than he, if one could 
take his own word for it, and the mischief 
that he was accused of doing just happened 
before he knew it,—according to Pelatiah. 
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He was in the habit of saying that he 
was the unluckiest boy that ever was; in 
his family, from Grandma Pranker down to 
Pettitors Pranker, the baby, who was just 
learning to talk, they were in the habit of 
saying that he was the worst boy that ever 
was. 

These different views cause trouble in 
the family, but, as is customary, the majori- 
ty carried the day, and the minority was 
often punished for the mischief that hap- 
pened before he knew it. Pelatiah had 
come to the conclusion that it was a very 
unjust world. A boy was sure to be to 
blame whatever happened. How was he to 
know that the stone he threw would hit 
Mark Antony, Miss Spriggins’ pet cat, 
and kill him? Had not Mark Antony, 
who had a most unmusical voice and most 
unpleasant manners, survived a great num- 
ber and variety of missiles thrown at him 
with murderous intent? Why should he 
have happened to fall by the stome which 
Pelatiah in passing merely happened to 
throw,— which, indeed, had really thrown 
itself before Pelatiah knew it? Pelatiah 
would just like to know. 

But it was no use for him to try to make 
anybody listen to reason. Miss Spriggins 
e€ame over and wept and wrung her hands 
and said she would n’t have taken anything 
for Mark Antony, and that Pelatiah was 
the worst boy that ever was; and then his 
father took him——— But some things are too 
dreadful to tell of ! 

And it was very much the same when old 
Mrs. McLaughlin got smoked out of her 
house, and was frightened into hysterics 
and had heart disease afterward, and people 
said might never get over it. And the fire 
department was called out, and the house 
was deluged with water before they found 
eut what was the matter. 

It all came about by Pelatiah’s kite-string 
happening to catch on Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
roof. He and Jack Amble went up to un- 
fasten it, and Jack said :— 

“Would n’t it be fun to just put a board 
over that chimney so the smoke could n't 
out?” 

There was a great deal of smoke coming 
eat, for old Mrs. McLaughlin was getting 
@inner. There was a board lying right 


there on the roof, for some carpenters had 
been there making repairs and had left it, 
and Pelatiah just laid it across the chimney 
and the smoke happened to be prevented 
from coming out. They heard somebody 
coming and could n’t stop to take the board 
off. 

And there was just as much commotion 
about it, and Pelatiah was blamed and pun- 
ished just as much as if he had meant to do 
it. 

He never would have thought of it if it 
had not been for Jack Amble, but nobody 
thought Jack Amble was to blame, for he 
did n’t doit. Sometimes Pelatiah came to 
the conclusion that it was of no use for a 
boy to mean to behave well in such an un- 
just world. 

He never got any credit for meaning to 
tell the truth, because something that was 
not very much like it would happen to slip 
out sometimes; and everybody seemed to 
think he meant to play truant, because while 
he stood on the bridge looking over into the 
river to see if it looked as if there were any 
fish that would bite, the school bell would 
happen to ring. He never meant to play 
truant then, but he thought one might as 
well be very tardy as a little tardy, and his 
fish line almost always happened to be in his 
pocket, and the fish happened to bite, and it 
was noon before he knew it. 

Then he was blamed for playing truant 
just as much as Bobby Sykes who planned 
to go fishing two days beforehand. 

It really was no wonder that Pelatiah 
Pranker found this a hard wor!d to live in. 
He did n’t know just what kind of a world 
he should like, but he was sure that it 
would be one where people were given 
credit for what they meant to do, and not 
blamed for things that did themselves be- 
fore they knew it. 

And it would be a world where every boy 
bad a bicycle.’ Of that Pelatiah was sure. 
What a world that would be! A boy might 
be able to bear being misunderstood if he 
had a bicycle! 

How he did want one! He had thought 
of it by day and dreamed of it by night ever 
since Harry Goodfellow, who had gone 
away to college, came riding home at vaca- 
tion time on a bicycle. A hundred miles, 
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and he had come all the way on that queer- 
looking machine, and come like the wind! 
Pelatiah had never seen one before, for 
Greenappleville was somewhat out of the 
world, and this was the first one that had 
ever reached there, and it seemed to Pela- 
tiah like magic. Harry seemed to be doing 
scarcely anything to propel it. Pelatiah 
was reminded of the bewitched mill-wheel 
in the fairy story, that went round and 
round and never stopped though the water 
had all dried up and the mill had fallen to 
decay. Being a “cute” little Yankee, Pela- 
tiah had never put much faith in fairy 
stories, but when he saw that bicycle he did 
think, just for a moment, that there might 
be such things as bewitched wheels! But 
in another moment he had dismissed that 
idea and was yearning to get astride the ma- 
chine, and see how it worked. But Harry 
Goodfellow was not so very obliging; he 
said bicycles got out of order very easily, 
and he did n’t want all the boys in town try- 
ing his. Jack Amble said he believed 
Harty did n’t want the boys to know how 
easy it was to ride a bicycle, lest they 
should stop cheering him every time he 
rode out. However that may have been, 
Harry would n’t let anybody try it, and it 
was very aggravating. 

Pelatiah asked his father to buy him a 
bicycle. He knew he had plenty of money 
to buy it with, and he had just bought a 
pony for Theophilus, Pelatiah’s younger 
brother. It seemed very clear to Pelatiah’s 
mind that since Theophilus had a pony he 
ought to have a bicycle. 

What do you think his father said? 

“If you were a better boy, Pelatiah, I 
might, perhaps, buy you one. As it is you 
certainly don’t deserve it.” 

It was of no use to coax; that would only 
lead his father to recite a long list of his 
misdeeds, and Pelatiah particularly wished 
to avoid that; it was very unpleasant to 
listen to. 

He immediately left his father’s presence, 
feeling more than ever that he was a much 
abused and utterly misunderstood boy. 

Within a month four boys in Greenapple- 
ville became the owners of bicycles. They 
were all rather stingy boys, who did n’t 
want to lend their bicycles long enough for 


anybody to learn to ride, and Pelatiah was 
almost driven to distraction by longing and 
envy. 

One day when he was going by Luke 
Trippet’s house, he saw Luke’s bicycle lean- 
ing against the fence. He stood still with 
his hands thrust deep into his trousers 
pockets, and gazed at it with longing eyes. 

Luke Trippet was the most selfish boy in 
town. He wasn’t willing to let a boy touch 
his bicycle. Some of the boys said he 
thought they ought to pay fora sight of it. 
But Luke was nowhere in sight now. , He 
had probably gone into the house and 
would come out in a moment or two, and 
ride away before Pelatiah’s envious eyes. 

But Pelatiah stood there gazing for sev- 
eral minutes, and Luke did not come. 
What a beauty that bicycle was! It was 
the handsomest one in town, and went like 
abird. It wonld be just the right size for 
him, Pelatiah thought, for Luke and he 
were just of a height. 

He looked at the doors and windows of 
the house, and could see nobody. He 
might have a chance to try it before Luke 
came out. Of course Luke would be angry 
if he came out and caught him on his bicy- 
cle, but he was as big as Luke Trippet. 

He was on the bicycle in a trice after the 
thought flashed into his mind that it might 
be done; according to his theory it hap- 
pened before he knew it. 

He had tried one enough to know how to 
balance himself, and he went off in fine 
style. What a delightful sensation it was! 
Pelatiah had always been very much inter- 
ested in new modes of locomotion. He had 
spent a great deal of time and effort in try- 
ing to invent a flying machine, even after 
reading of the disastrous experiment of 
Darius Green, and he had made a balloon 
which would almost goup. But a bicycle was 
perfection; he could never have imagined 
anything finer than that, he thought. And 
to ride one was much easier than it looked, 
It was simply to keep going as fast as one 
could, and not stop. He could see no rea- 
son why he could not ride around the world 
on it, and Luke Trippet could never catch 
him. 

He had not meant to steal Luke’s bicycle; 
although be was not a good boy Pelatiah 
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had never thought of doing such a dreadful 
thing as to steal; but the bicycle went on so 
easily,—almost before he knew it! 

The road led straight through the village, 
but a road turned off at the right which 
went through the woods to Damsonfield. 
Pelatiah felt that there were good and suffi- 
cient reasons for avoiding the village, and 
he took the turn on to the Damsonfield 
road, or rather he attempted to take it; it 
was not quite so easy as he had thought to 
tide a bicycl. around a sharp corner. 

He was conscious of a sensation as if the 
earth and sky had come together with a 
crash, and the stars were tumbling about 
his head. 

But he found, to his surprise, that he was 
able to bound lightly to his seat again, and 
the bicycle was off actually before he knew it. 

Although the road began to be rough as 
it entered the woods the bicycle wert skim- 
ming along, scarcely touching the ground. 
Pelatiah was not conscious of making any 
effort; it was exactly as if he were flying! 
Why had nobody ever told him that a 
bicycle was really a flying machine? 

Suddenly he saw a little old man stand- 
ing in the middle of the road. He wasa 
queer-looking little old man, somewhat rag- 
ged and unkempt, but dressed in very gay 
colors, and with a row of little jingling bells 
around his red cap. 

Pelatiah called to him to get out of the 
way, for the road was narrow and there was 
scarcely room to turn out, even if the bicycle 
had been under Pelatiah’s control, which it 
was not. But the old man took no notice, 
and crash went the bicycle against him, 
throwing him down, and throwing Pelatiah 
off into the mud. As Pelatiah picked him- 
self up, feeling rather bruised and sore, he 
saw the little old man, apparently uninjured, 
engaged in examining the bicycle. 

“ Why did n’t you get out of the way?” 
asked Pelatiah angrily. 

“You came upon me before I knew it,” 
said the man. “It’s no matter!” 

“You think so,do you? Perhaps you 
would think differently if you were hurt as 
I was !” said Pelatiah. 

“Oh, nobody was to blame, you know,” 
said the old man cal rly, still examining the 


bicycle. 


Looking at him more attentively Pelatiah 
discovered that he was a very queer-looking 
little person, indeed. His nose, instead of 
being put on in the ordinary way, was put 
on upside down, and his feet extended back- 
wards instead of forwards. It occurred to 
Pelatiah that he must find it difficult to tell 
which way he was going, and he expressed 
his opinion. 

“Qh, no, it’s quite simple,” said the little 
old man cheerfully. “And it keeps one 
from tripping his toes.” 

“So it does. I didn’t think of that,” 
said Pelatiah. 

“Tt must be very hard to make this thing 
go, is n’t it?” said the little old man, poiat- 
ing to the bicycle. 

“It goes itself,” said Pelatiah. 

“Does it? Then it is the very thing for 
our kingdom!” exclaimed the old man. 
“You must come with me to the queen, and 
she ’ll make you a knight.” 

“What is your kingdom?” asked Pela- 

tiah, looking around him, and seeing with 
wonder, that it certainly did not look in the 
least like Damsonfield. 
“It is Happy-go-lucky Kingdom,” said 
the little old man, “Things go mostly by 
chance here, and nobody is ever to blame 
for anything.” 

“ What a jolly place to live in it must be,” 
exclaimed Pelatiah. “I should like to be 
made a knight. I think I shall stay here 
always.” 

So the old man led the way to the queen’s 
palace.: Pelatiah had to carry his bicycle, 
for he feared if he mounted it he should be 
whisked away out of Happy-go-lucky King- 
dom without being able to stop. 

The queen’s palace was built of gold and 
precious stones, but it unfortunately hap- 
pened to be upside down, which made it 
less imposing than it would otherwise have 
been, as well as much less convenient. 

The queen was dressed in velvet and 
ermine, and had a golden crown on her 
head like the queens in the fairy books, but 
her appearance was somewhat peculiar ow- 
ing to the fact that her face happened to be 
at the back of her head. 

Pelatiah thought that the ordinary way of 


wearing one’s face was better, and ex- 
pressed that opinion to the little old man, 
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who still kept by his side, and who, he had 
discovered, was the queen’s wise man. 

“Oh, this way saves great annoyance; 
she does n’t know when she is being stared 
at,” said the wise man. 

“] did n’t think of that,” said Pelatiah, 
but he still felt that he should, for himself, 
prefer the ordinary way. 

The queen was very much interested in 
the bicycle, but she did not ask him where 
he got it, as he feared she would. She said 
that it was fortunate that the big wheel did 
not happen to be on top of the little one, as 
it probably would not have gone so well, 
and she asked him if it would not go as well 
backwards as forwards, and she said she 
supposed if it had happened to be made 
sideways it would not have made any differ- 
ence. These questions embarrassed Pela- 
tiah, and made him feel as cube root did (he 
was very dull at arithmetic). 

The queen immediately gave orders that 
all the workmen in her kingdom, whether 
they were butchers or bakers or candlestick 
makers should be set to work at making 
bicycles, taking Pelatiah’s for a pattern. 

“ And I will make you a knight upon the 
spot,” said the queen, “for the great service 
you have done us in bringing this wonder- 
ful machine into our kingdom. I will strike 
you with my slipper and you will become 
the Knight of the Flying Steed, forever 
after a peer of the realm of Happy-go- 
lucky!” 

Her majesty reached down to her foot; 
Pelatiah, who was kneeling, received a 
smart blow on the head, which was accom- 
panied by the sound of breaking glass, and 
immediately afterward he felt a little stream 
of blood trickling over his forehead. In- 
stead of her slipper the queen held in her 
hand the remnants of a giass bottle. 

“Dear me, what an extraordinary thing 
to happen!” she said, looking over her 
shoulder at the broken bottle in her hand. 
“TI remember now that I have n’t on my 
slippers because I could n’t find them this 
morning. My maid of honor had thrown 
one of them at the cook, and it went into 
the frying-pan. I put the bottle of hot 
water there to keep my feet warm, forget- 
ting that there was no hot waterinit. Per 
haps it is just as well there was n’t any.” 


Pelatiah fully concurred in that sentiment, 
and he could n’t help thinking that it was 
better to bave eyes in front so that one 
could see the difference between a slipper 
and a glass bottle. 

He was very proud and happy to be a 
peer of the realm of Happy-go-lucky, but he 
thought the manner of creating knights 
might be improved upon. 

The queen ordered her maid of honor to 
bind up Pelatiah’s wounded head, and said 
she was very sorry the accident had hap- 
pened, although of course nobody was to 
blame. 

“Of course, your majesty, nobody was to 
blame!” exclaimed in chorus ali the cour- 
tiers and maids of honor and the wise man, 
everybody but the court fool. 

He kept silence, for it happened that the 
fool was the wisest man in the kingdom. 

The queen then ordered the wise man to 
conduct Pelatiah to a suite of rooms in the 
north-east wing of the palace, which hap- 
pened to extend toward the south-west. 
She called them the red rooms, although 
she explained to Pelatiah that owing to a 
mistake they had happened to be green, and 
said they were to be his forever, 

Pelatiah and the wise man set out togeth- 
er for the north-east wing, but the wise 
man stopped in the courtyard to play hop- 
scotch with some of the courtiers, and Pel- 
atiah was left to find his way alone. 

He went north-west and south-east, but 
could not find the wing, and at last he met 
a page who looked like a doughnut boy, having 
his legs twisted together so that he had to 
hop along on one foct, and asked him the 
way. 

The page said he thought that if he had 
gone due north he would have found it, but, 
as it was somewhat difficult to find, he would 
go with him. 

With the page’s assistance he had very 
little difficulty in finding the suite of rooms, 
but the door was locked and they bad no 
key. The page blew a little silver whistle 
which he had in his pocket, and seventeen 
other pages immediately came to his assist 
ance. Most of them were like twisted 
doughnut boys, but some had happened to 
be round, and they having no feet were 
obliged to roll along, but it seemed a very 
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easy and agreeable mode of getting along. 
The first page complained that there were 
not more of them, for it seemed that there 
were twenty-three more belonging to the 
palace, but they had not happened to be at 
home. But he said of course they were not 
to blame for that. 

None of these pages had the key, or 
knew anything about it. They went and 
asked the maids of honor and the courtiers 
and the wise man, and they knew nothing 
about the key, but the fool knew that there 
never had been a key. 

So Pelatiah went back to the queen and 
told her. The queen said she was very 
sorry that he could not have any rooms, and 
she would give him instead a velvet cap 
with a long feather and a diamond buckle, 
and a ball should he given in his honor. 

Pelatiah was very much pleased with the 
cap and thought that the ball'would be de- 
lightful, but as he was very tired they would 
scarcely make up for the want of a room 
and a bed; but he curled himself up on a 
bench ip the courtyard, where the wise man 
and the courtiers were playing hop-scotch, 
and the fool was reading Plato, and soon 
fell fast asleep. 

He was awakened by having his cap 
snatched from his head, and looking up he 
saw a page hopping off with it. 

Pelatiah ran after him as fast as he could 
go, but there were a great many things in 
the way; he tripped and fell over the broom 

and scrubbing brush, a tall vase of Sevres 
china, a poodle dog, and the queen’s new 
ball dress, which had been hung upon the 
clothes line, for in Happy-go-lucky King- 
dom they never seemed to have a place for 
anything, but set everything down just as it 
happened. 

The courtiers and the wise man laughed 
and made no effort to stop the page, and 
the fool went on reading Plato, as if he saw 
and heard nothing. 

Pelatiah went in great anger and haste to 
the queen. She said it was a pity and she 
was very sorry, for the diamonds in the 
buckle were very valuable, and it was prop- 
er that the Knight of the Flying Steed 
should wear diamonds, and ail the other 
royal gems were mislaid, but she did n't 


And all the pages and the maids of honor 
within hearing and even the cook and the 
scullery maids took up the chorus: — 
“Nobody ’s to blame, your majesty, no- 
body ’s to blame!” 

“T should like to know why he is n’t to 
blame; it ’s stealing!” cried Pelatiah hotly. 
“Dear me,” said the queen, “yon don’t 
think that is any harm, do you? It only 
happened so, before he knew it.” 

The words sounded very familiar, and 
Pelatiah found himself blushing guiltily. 

‘*] am afraid you have very strict notions,” 
said the queen. “We don’t have those in 
Happy-go-lucky Kingdom. We think they 
make people uncomfortable. Here each 
one does as he pleases, and nobody is to 
blame for anything. 

“It sounds very nice,” said Pelatiah, “I 
should think it would be just the place that I 
should like; but some way ” —— 

Pelatiah was going to say some way it 
is n’t, but he left the sentence unfinished 
thinking it would not be quite polite to say 
that. 

He left the queen’s presence, feeling very 
angry at the loss of his cap with the magni- 
ficent diamonds, but trying to console him- 
self with the thought of the ball that was to 
be given that evening in his honor. 

To pass away the time until evening he 
went out again to the courtyard. He found 
everybody gone but the wise man, who had 
fallen asleep in the sun. Pelatiah was 
seized with sudden curiosity, and awoke 
him to inquire whether he could decline a 
Latin noun. 

“Qh, no,” said the wise man. “The fool 
can do that, but I can beat you all to pieces 
at checkers, provided that you know how to 
play the give-away game.” 

So they played until the clock struck nine 
and it was time to go to the ball, the wise 
man beating every game. 

Nine o’clock was the hour set for the open- 
ing of the ball, but the wise man said no- 
body could tell how those things would turn 
out; it might not open until the next morn- 

ing. 

But they found on arriving at the ball- 
room that the company happened to assem- 
ble at eight o'clock, and had been waiting 


know as anybody was to blame. 


ever since because the queen would open 
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the ball only with the Knight of the Flying 
Steed. Pelatiah was very mach flattered. 
He had felt some anxiety lest his attire 
should not be suitable for a ball, but he 
found that there were such a variety of cos- 
tumes that anything seemed suitable. A 
great many gay colors were worn, but so 
many of the dresses had happened to be put 
on upside down or inside out that the effect 
was notelegant,and Pelatiah was quite satis- 
fied with his own appearance, especially after 
the queen took a scarf of red with gold 
fringe off her own dress and tied it around 
his waist, an attention which he could see 
made him an object of envy to all the cour- 
tiers. 

Each member of the orchestra played a 
different air, so the music was somewhat in- 
harmonious, and a little confusing to dance 
to, and the young ladies were not so pretty 
as if they had not happened to have blue 
cheeks and red eyes, instead of the ordinary 
arrangement of color. But Pelatiah was 
enjoying it very much, when suddenly a 
great noise and confusion arose, and he felt 
the floor sinking under his feet, and down, 
down he went. Fortunately he happened to 
be standing beside the great drum, and he 
pitched into it head first, and was thus pro- 
tected from injury. Nobody was injured 
beyond some severe sprains and bruises, 
but the queen said she thought it very un- 
fortunate, although of course nobody was to 
blame, and she happened to remember that 
the fool had said that the floor was not safe. 
But nobody in Happy-go-lucky Kingdom 
minded what the fool said. 

Pelatiah crawled out of the drum and 
made his wayinto the courtyard. He heard 
somebody calling him, and looking up at a 
window he saw the fool, who always went 
to bed at nine o’clock. He invited Pelatiah 
to his room, and made a comfortable bed for 
him on a sofa. But it was almost daylight 
then, and scarcely had Pelatiah fallen 
asleep when he was awakened by hurrying 
feet and great confusion. 

He ran to see what was the matter. The 
courtyard was filled with people, pushing 
and jostling each other, and beyond that 
even as far as the eye could see was a hur- 
rying throng. The workmen had brought 
home the bicycles. 


Never in the world were so many bicycles 
gathered together, Pelatiah thought, and 
certainly never were such queer-looking ma- 
chines. For they were made of all possible 
materials and in all possible shapes. It was 
evident that they were put together just as 
it happened. There were only a few that 
were right, and about those there was just 
as much clamor as about the others, more 
in fact, for it was agreed by all, that those 
had happened to be exactly like the pattern, 
and yet they would n’t fly. As soon as a 
man attempted to sit upon one over it went. 
A loud and angry shout went up from the 
people. 

“The Knight of the Flying Steed is an 
impostor! He has deceived the queen. He 
must be put to death.” 

Pelatiah observed that those who shouted 
loudest were not the workmen but the cour- 
tiers who were jealous of him because the 
queen had shown him so much favor. 

“1 don’t quite wish to sign the death-war- 
rant,” said the queen, “but if he should 
happen to be executed ”——. 

Pelatiah at that moment saw the fool 
beckoning to him through a little side door, 
which he had not observed before; he lost 
no time in slipping out, and fortunately was 
able to do it unobserved. 

With a thrill of relief and joy Pelatiah 
saw that the fool had his own bicycle await- 
ing him. 

“Get on quick, and be off with you!” 
said the fool. “1 suppose I am doing 
wrong to help you, and you must solemnly 
promise never to set foot inside Happy-go- 
lucky Kingdom again.” 

“You need n’t be afraid,” said Pelatiah 
heartily ; “if I ever get back to Greenapple- 
ville I ‘ll stay there!” 

“T think it’s best to stay at home, but 
then I ’m only a fool.” 

The bicycle flew off. It went like mad, 
without an effort on Pelatiah’s part. On 
and on it flew. Pelatiah began to think it 
must be going on forever, when suddenly, 
crash! bang! it went against something, 
and threw him off. 

He found himself lying beside the road 
just at the sharp turn that he had taken to 
go to Damsonfield. He had hit his head up- 
on a stone, and a little stream of blood was 
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trickling from it. He felt a little dizzy and 
faint as he rose to his feet, but he seized 
the bicycle, which was lying on the ground 
beside him, and hurried back to Luke’s 
house with it, setting it up against the fence 
just as he had found it. 

Luke came out of the house just as he 
turned away. 


“Look here! you just let that bicycle 
alone!” he called to Pelatiah. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to touch your old 
bicycle!” said Pelatiah with emphasis. 

From Grandma Pranker down to Petti- 
tors Pranker they all wonder what makes 
Pelatiah so much better than he used to be. 


SALT CODFISH. 


BY T. ADDISON. 


ALT CODFISH! There is nothing 
very poetical suggested in those two 
words, but they are of sufficient importance 
to attract the attention of statesmen and 
command the earnest consideration of trade 
throughout the land. The number of salt 
codfish consumed annually in the United 
States represents a value of many millions 
of dollars, and forms no inconsiderable fac- 
tor in the economic calculations of many 
thousands of homes. Who has not eaten 
that humble though stomach satisfying dish, 
“picked-up codfish”? or indulged in the 
storied and popular “codfish ball”? Very 
few, it is safe toassume. Yet, of the num- 
berless persons who dine meekly upon salt 
codfish, how many ever give a thought to 
the way in which the dish is procured for 
them —in short, how the fish are caught, 
cured and prepared for market? Very few, 
it is again safe to assume. It seems, then, 
but just that something should be written 
about an industry that affects the material 
welfare of so many people; and, therefore, 
the purpose of this paper is to give in brief 
the most interesting features connected with 
the capture and subsequent fate of the 
“kingly cod.” 

To the south and the south-east of the 
Island of Newfoundland, stretching for 
hundreds of miles, is that mystic table-land 
of the sea, the Grand Bank, beyond com- 
parison the finest fishing-ground in the 
world. It is some six hundred miles long, 
and varies in width from two hundred to 
three hundred miles. About the middle of 
March each year the vessels engaged in the 
cod fisheries sa‘l from their various ports to 
the Grand Bank, and there remain until the 
fishing season is over, or their full cargo 
has been caught,—a period of from five to 
seven months. 

The fishing vessels or smacks are, as a 


rule, schooner-rigged and from fifty to sev- 
enty tons burthen. In former years a “fish- 
erman” of seventy tons cost $4,800, but now, 
owing to the revival of ship-building and the 
lower price of materials, a vessel of the same 
model can be bought for $3,600. The ves- 
sels are built to stand rough usage, every- 
thing else in their construction being subor- 
dinated to this end. The accommodation 
for the crew is of the plainest and most 
meagre description. The cabin is an ill- 
ventilated and generally a very dirty coop, 
12x 16 feet, fitted with from four to six 
hard, uncomfortable bunks. A sea-chest or 
two, a rusty, draughtless stove, and a lon 
shelf on which hooks, lines, sinkers, ol 
knives, and miscellaneous odds and ends, 
are gathered in a confused and apparently 
inextricable mass, are the only furniture 
which the cabin boasts. The sea-chests do 
double duty as tables and chairs. 

The “fo’castle ” is similar in discomfort 
to the cabin; only it is smaller, darker and 
dirtier, and reeks with a compound of bad 
odors, principal among which is stale cab- 
bage. The fo’castle contains four bunks, 
generally occupied by green hands, or by 
men rated as second-class. 

The cargo out to the Banks is, for the 
larger smacks, about one hundred hogsheads. 
of coarse salt, in bulk, carried as b.llastand 
to cure the fish as they are caught. 

Eight or ten men, sometimes more, com- 
prise the crew of a fisherman of seventy 
tons. These numbers include the skipper 
and the cook. Some of the men go “on 
hire” for the trip, and others go “on shares.” 
Of those who are hired, green hands receive 
about fifty dollars for the trip, while experi- 
enced fishermen often command as high as 
two hundred dollars. Should the trip prove- 
successful or unsuccessful these men are 
sure of their pay. Those who go on shares. 
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are rewarded only according to the “catch.” 
For instance, say a vessel carries six shares; 
three of these Delong to the vessel, or, in 
other words, her owners; one share is given 
to the skipper; and the remaining two div- 
ided among the men who ship on shares, 
say six men. Of course, should the trip 
prove unsuccessful, the loss rests entirely 
with the shareholders. Most expert fisher- 
men, however, prefer to take the chances 
for a good trip. In addition to this one 
share, the skipper also receives a certain 
sum for the trip, and a percentage on the 
price brought for every quintal of fish. 

When the Grand Bank is reached, the 
vessel seeks a safe anchorage, and immed- 
iately enters upon its business of oe 
This is followed occasionally with the han 
line, but zenerally with the trawl, that meth- 
od bringing speedier and greater returns. 

In pendtleing the men fisb directly from 
the vessel, using lines from fifteen to twen- 
ty fathoms long, with a sinker weighing ten 
pounds for each line, to steady it against 
the swift current that flows over the Bank. 
On each side of every man isa “ kit,” or 
small box, one containing bait, the other 
empty. When a man puts in a fish he cuts 
out its tongue and throws it into the empty 
kit, in this way keeping tally of his catch for 
the day. At night the skipper counts each 
man’s tally, and enters it in a book kept for 
the purpose, and when the vessel returns to 
port the men are rewarded according to their 
standing in the book. By adopting this 
method the lazy and the inexperienced 
hands are easily rated, and, of course, their 
reward is in proportion to their recorded 
work. 

In trawling, with which this article princi- 
pally deals, the method of payment has al- 
ready been explained. The trawl is a line 
half as thick as a man’s little finger,and fre- 
quentlya mile in length. To this line at in- 
tervals of three or four feet, are attached small- 
er lines, about eighteen inches long, which 
are furnished with hooks baited with her- 
ring, squid, mackerel and other small fish, 
These short lines number never less than 
five hundred, and often one thousand are 
used. ‘To each end of the trawl an anchor 
is fastened. This is to keep the line on the 
bottom, where the large fish have their 
feeding grounds. A rope runs from each 
anchor to the surface of the water, where it 
is attached to a buoy, usually a painted keg. 
From the middle of the trawl another line 
reaches to the surface, and is also fastened 
toa buoy. The object of these buoys is of 
course obvious to the reader; it is to enable 
the fishermen to find their trawls, and to 
distinguish them from those belonging to 
other vessels. 

To a crew of ten men there are four dories, 
one to every two men, the skipper and the 


cook remaining in charge of the vessel. 
Each dory has its own trawl. The after- 
noon is spent in baiting the hooks, and just 
before sundown the dories are lowered from 
the smack and start off to set their trawls. 
An end buoy with its anchor is thrown over- 
board and the dory is rowed off to the 
windward by one of its crew while the other 
pays out the trawl, which is neatly coiled in 
a large basket in the stern. 

After the trawls are set the men return to 
the smack, and the evening is passed in do- 
ing odd jobs, smoking black clay pipes and 
spinning long-winded yarns. 

At sunrise, the dories are again manned 
and proceed to haul the trawls set over night. 
Each dory hunts up its own buoys, and 
when an end buoy is found one man hauls 
in the trawl while the other coils the line in 
the basket. As each fish is brought to the 
surface, the man who is handling the trawl 
gives a dexterous twist of the wrist which 
tears the fish from the hook and drops him 
in the bottom of the dory. Should the fish 
have swallowed the hook recourse is had to 
a “gauger,” a short stick with a notch in 
one end, which is run down the line into 
the fish’s stomach unti] it meets the hook, 
which it forces from the flesh and which 
can then be readily withdrawn. Thus the 
trawl is gradually pulled up and coiled away, 
the fish lying in a palpitating mass at the 
bottom of the boat, often loading that 
ens of small boats nearly to the gun- 
wale. 

The dory then re‘urns to the smack, and 
lays alongside until the fish are thrown upon 
the vessel’s deck, This is done with a 
pitchfork, in much the same way as hay is 
tossed. An account is kept of the catch of 
each dory, and on the return to port the 
dory whic. foots up the largest total net 
weight receives a bonus of fifty dollars, 
which is divided between the men who man 
it. This is a stimulus to work which the 
men appreciate, as may be readily imagined. 

When all the dories have returned to the 
vessel, the hands turn to and dress the fish. 
This is an operation involving some expert- 
ness. One downward thrust of a keen 
blade lays the belly open, and a swift mo- 
tion of the hand draws the entrails and toss- 
es the fish into a tub of brine standing near. 
The livers of the cod are dropped into large 
casks mace fast to the deck. In these 


casks tle livers “work,” and wh=n the ves- 
sel reaches port the crude oil is ready to be 
drawn - ff and sent to the refiners. When 
the fish caught each day are cleaned they 
are tossed into the hold, backs down, and a 
shower of salt sprinkled over them. This 
operation is repeated with every day’s catch 
until the hold is filled, and the vessel ready 
for her return home. 


When the fisherman drops anchor in its 
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hailing or home port, a Jarge square wooden 
tank, with latticed ends for the entrance of 
sea water, is hung over the side. This tank 
is called a pound. Two men enter the bold 
with pitchforks and toss the cod on deck, 
and two other men toss them into the 
pound. About twelve quintals (pronounced 
Ly the fishermen “kentle”) are put into the 
pound at a time to be washed. Each quin- 
tal is averaged at a little over a hundred- 
weight. Three or four men, in oil-skin 
suits and heavy boots, then step into the 

uod and tramp about among the fish 
Conething after the fashion of the wine- 
treaders in France) until the water in the 
pound is a deep buff color and the dirt on 
the fish well loosened. The men then take 
large scrubbing brushes, and catching up a 
fish by the tail give it two quick scrubs 
down the back and two down the front, and 
then, with a swift rinsing in the water of 
the pound, toss it into a dory lying along- 
side waiting to carry the load to shore, 
where a large dump-cart drawn by two 


horses tandem receives the fish and carries 
them to the packing houses, whence they 
are shipped to market. 

As fast as the pound is emptied it is filled 
again, the operations just described bein 
repeated until the entire cargo is ciaial 
and sent ashore. 

At the packing house the fish are placed 
in butts and salted over again to make sure 
that they are well “struck,” or, in other 
words, that the blood has been drawn from 
them. After standing in butts for a stated 

eriod, the fish are taken out and thorough- 
y washed and “water-housed,” or stacked 
in heaps four or five feet high in order that 
the water may drain from them. They are 
then laid on “ flakes,” or platforms of hurdles 
woven together, where they are sun-dried, 
which is the last operation they are subject- 
ed to before being shipped to the great 
markets of the country. 

At wholesale, salt codfish brings frm three 
tofeur anda half dollars a quintal,according to 
the state of the market. 


Ballou’s Magazine for 1886. 


E can promise our readers that BALLov’s MAGAZINE for 1886 shall be as 
bright, as piquant, as interesting as ever. It is one of the oldest publications 
in the country, and the cheapest. We hope our friends will state this fact to their 
reading acquaintances, and interest all in giving BALLOU’s a trial. There are many 
new features to be introduced in the next volume, and among them is an account of 
a recent visit to Salt Lake City, Utah, by Mr. Wm. H. Thomes, who will teil what 
he saw and heard in that wonderful place. “The price of BALLOovu’s will remain the 
same, $1.50 per year, post-paid, for one copy; and four copies, post-paid, $5.50; five 
copies, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for 
$7.50, post-paid. 

For $2 we will send BALLov’s MAGAZINE for 1886, and either five of our 
BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all post-paid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLovu’s Mac- 
AZINE and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, post-paid. 

SS For $2.50 we will send a copy of either “THE BELLE OF AUSTRA- 
LIA,” “ON LAND AND SEA,” or “LEWEY AND I,” and BALLou’s MAGAZINE 
for one year. Or, we will send the Magazine for one year and the three books for 
$5.00, post-paid, or either book for $1.25. The volumes are elegantly bound and 
handsomely illustrated. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1886 till you have sent ten cents to the 
publishers of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1886, issue; 
then, if you wish to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance 
of the year, post-paid. No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@> For sale by all newsdealers. Price, 15 cents a copy. 
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INDIAN DISHES. 


BY G. BANCROFT GRIFFITHS. 


OT long since, several scientific gentle- 
men visited the Moquis, and were 
feasted bountifully at every house with blue 
aper-like bread made from corn. At first 
it seemed dry in the mouth, but it soon 
softened and was quite sweet and readily 
masticated. All three of the whites, doubt- 
less, will ever remember with pleasure the 
relish which their hunger gave to this sin- 
gular bread. At one house the nicest dried 
peaches of their own production, well 
cooked, were set before them, into the juice 
of which the bread was dipped, at the same 
time serving as a spoon. Atanother house the 
roasted mescal, dissolved in water was set 
before them, in which to dip their bread or 
guave rolls, the ends of which they bit 
off from time to time after saturating them, 
until satisfied, each declaring it excellent. 
A favorite mode of preparing corn among 
the Indians is to boil it in weak lime water, 
to remove taehusk bran. It is then ground 
into a soft pulp, and made into bread like 
the above, but is not palatable to the gen- 
eral taste. The corn thus hulled is often 
mixed with chopped meat, formed into cak:s 
and dried for future use. Often when new 
corn is ground it is mixed with pieces of 
meat and red or green peppers, placed be- 
tween soft corn husks tied at the ends, and 
boiled. This dish is called by the Mexicans 
tomale, but is not acceptable to civilized 
ates. 

Corn meal is also made into attole or 
gruel, and, when mixed with sugar or the 

our of the mesquite, it is called pinole, and 
is much relished by all Indians. Water is 
sometimes added to it, forming a cooling, 
sweet natritious drink. To make this nice- 
ly the corn must be carefully parched, then 
pulverized, and prepared as above. The 
taw meal is often made into a kind of bread 
called tortillas by the Spanish. Some Indi- 
ans poopere the roasting ears by stringing 
and drying them for winter. 

As a sample of the farming of the Pue- 
blo Indians settled in villages, it may be 
stated that on the Colorado River, in Arizo- 
na, they are in the habit of cultivating corn 
on the river bottom. After the high rise in 
June, they simply make holes in the moist 
ground for the seeds, and the plants are 
started three or more inches below the sur- 
face, so that the heat of the sun may not in- 
jure the tender corn. The ground is dis- 
turbed only sufficiently to enter the seed be- 
low the surface. 


The Sioux prepare a favorite dish, used 
at great feasts, called wash-en-ena, consist- 
ing of dried meat pulverized and mixed with 
marrow, and a preparation of cherries, 
pounded and sun-dried. This mixture when 
eaten raw or cooked, has an agreeable vi- 
nous taste. To this compound is frequent- 
ly added, when to be cooked, a kind of flour 
made from the root of pomme blanc, (white 
apple) thus designated by the French Cana- 
dians. 

The leaves of the dandelion plant are eat- 
en raw.or cooked by the Diggers of Califor- 
nia and the Apaches of Arizona, who travel 
over a wide scope of country to find suffi- 
cient food to appease their appetite. So 
great is their love for this plant that the 
quantity consumed by one person exceeds 
belief. 

Clover is also eaten, cooked or raw, by 
the Diggers of California and Apaches of 
Arizona. The former tribe cook it by heat- 
ing _— stones and placing a layer of clov- 
er, well moistened, between the layers of 
stones. This attempt to adapt the food of 
ruminating animals to human wants involves 
the necessity of consuming it in very large 
quantities. Sometimes young onions and 
common grass are thus cooked with clover. 
The Apaches boil clover, young grass, dan- 
delions and pigweed together in a water- 
tight basket, heated rocks being put in and 
removed as they become cooled, until the 
mass is cooked. Where this is found grow- 
ing wild, the Indians practice a sort of semi- 
cultivation by irrigating it and harvesting. 

Stramonium or Jamestown weed, particu- 
larly the first-named species, grows abund- 
antly on the Colorado River in Arizona. 
The Mojaves gather the leaves and roots, 
bruise and mix them with water, and after 
being allowed to stand several hours the 
liquid is drawn off. It is a highly narcotic 
drink, producing a stupefying effect which 
is not very easy to remove. The Mojaves 
will often drink this nauseous liquid, as they 
are fond of any kind of intoxication. The 
Winnebago and other tribes of the Indian 
Territory, near the borders of Texas, gather 
large supplies of wild honey, which is very 
abundant and much esteemed. 

Bent grass is a species of reed which 

ows abundantly around St. Thomas, in 

outhern Utah, during the summer months, 
and produces a kind of white sweet gum. 
The Utah Indians cut down the reeds and 
lay them in piles on blankets or hides, and 
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let them remain for a short time to wilt, 
when the bundles are beafen with rods to 
release the gum. The small particles so 
detached are pressed into balls, to be eaten 
at pleasure. It is a sweet, manna-like sub- 
stance. 

Tuckahoe or Indian head is a fungus. 
These singular fungus growths are subterra- 
nean and parasitic on roots of large trees. 
A piece of root is often enclosed in the 
mass. The form is irregularly globose, 
about the size of a man’s head. It is very 
wrinkled and filled with cracks; the color 
externally is ashy black, in the interior, 
white or nearly so, of a starchy appearance, 
very firm and breaks into irregular masses. 
There is a specimen in a museum at Wash- 
ington, found at Leroy, Kansas, and another 
in the collection from Nottoway County, 
Virginia. The Kansas specimen is round- 
ed in shape with a black, rough exterior 
and a white and compact interior. When 
broken it had the appearance of a mass of 
dried dough full of fissures and very granu- 
lar. Booth and Morfit’s Cyclopedia of 
Chemistry calls tuckahoe a highly nutri- 
tious plant, used as food by lodiaed, and 
tells us that it results from a disease of the 
Psoralea esculeuta. In composition it is 
largely made up of starch. The following 
remarks relative to this remarkable fungus 
are furnished by John Torrey : — 

“It was first brought to the notice of the 
public by Dr. Clayton, who sent it to Gro- 
novius, under the name of coperdon 
solidum, and as such, descri it in the 
‘ Flora Virginica, about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. Next it was described 
by the late Dr. Von Schueinite, in his ‘Sy- 
nopsis of the Fungi of North Carolina,’ 
under another vame. About the same time 
Dr. Macbride, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, sent to the Linnzan Society of Lon- 
don his observations on that fungus. With- 
out being aware of having been anticipated 
by Dr. S., 1 described it in the New York 

tpository about the year 1819, under the 
name of Sclerotium gigantium. 1 gave al- 
so a chemical analysis of it, showing that it 
is chiefly composed of a singular substance, 
which I named sclerotine. Another scien- 
tist, some years after this, described the 
same principle which he called pectine.” 

Dr. Torrey further tells us that in the 
“ Proceedings of the Linnzan Society, of Lon- 
don,” is an account by Rev. M. J. Berkely of 
a large subterranean fungus that is sold as 
food in the streets of Shanghai, undoubted- 
ly the same as the tuckahoe, 

The derivation of sand food is from am- 


mos, sand, and dbromos, food. This herba- 
ceous and fleshy plant is of a dull orange 
color, parasitical on the roots of an unknown 
shrub which grows in the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, in sandy wastes, near the head of 
the Gulf of California. The root upon 
which it lives is composed of thick tortuous 
fibres, dilated near the extremity. This is 
the point of attachment to the plant from 
which the parasite draws its nourishment. 
The stems are two to four feet long, and 
three-fourths of an inch to an inch in diam- 
eter. The Papago Indians are very fond of 
this root, which is eaten after being roasted 
upon hot coals or dried in the sun. It is 
often ground on a curved stone, called a 
metate, with mesquite beans, forming pin- 
ole. The fresh root when gathered and 
cooked is very luscious, and resembles in 
taste the sweet potato, though far more del- 
icate. Rain seldom falls in the arid region 
producing this plant, and consequently it 
becomes both food and drink to the traveler, 
its roots being very watery when fresh. 
This plant is fully described in Dr. John 
Torrey’s “Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History.” 

The Indians residing on the Columbia 
River, —— to Dr. Norse, subsist in 
summer on a kind of bread made of the 
long-bearded moss or hair-like lichen, which 
grows on the spruce fir-tree, and which re- 
sembles spiders’ webs in fineness. To pre- 
= it for food, it is gathered from the tree, 
aid in heaps, sprinkled with water and then 
left tor some time to ferment. It is next 
rolled up into balls as large as a man’s head, 
and baked for an hour in ovens in the earth. 
When taken out it is fit for use, but no 
white man would regard it as either palata- 
ble or nutritious. 

Several varieties of fruit have been intro- 
duced among the Indians, and have not orly 
become cherished articles of food, but also 
commerce. Peaches, grapes, olives, pears, 
apples, quinces, dates, pomegranates, 
etc., are the principal sorts. The tribes 
most benefited by the cultivation of fruit are 
those of the Indian Territory and the Pue- 
blos of New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia. The quantities consumed and sold are 
very great. Other eatables have been ac- 
quired by them from intercourse with more 
civilized communities, from the Mexicans 
on one side and the white traders on the 
other, and also from immigrants. Their 
most valuable lessons in agriculture and 
fruit raising, however, must credited to 
= patient teachings of the Jesuit mission- 

es. 
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Leaving a log-cabin school-house in San 
Luis Obispo County about ten years ago, 
I saddled up my wild brown broncho for a 
ride northward through the passes of the 
hills to the old stage road. I lost my way 
before nightfall in the wildest portion of the 
head waters of the Naciemiento River, the 
boundary line between Monterey and San 
Luis Obispo Counties. When, late in the 
afternoon, I rode into a narrow ravine and 
found signs of occupancy, great was my re- 
joicing. There seemed to be a narrow path 
trodden in the tall dry wild oats, leading to 
a spring set low in the bank, and a little 
further in an open space, at the head of the 

Ich, with cliffs behind it, wasa rude cabin. 
Something about it thrilled me with a 
strange feeling of dread. There was a 
curious, sickening odor that came from it on 
the breeze and startled me into wondering 
whether any one lay there dying of fever or 
a disease. I know now what that odor was, 
but I did not then. A great live-oak tree 
stood by the path near the spring, and as I 
rode past it I saw a board nailed to it, and 
on that board rudely painted in weak and 
wavering letters, was the sentence : — 

“ For God’s sake, come no nearer.” 

I thought a moment slowly. I was young 
and foolisn. I rode on past the sentence, 
ready to turn and gallop off at any sign of 
danger. On the slope of the canon a rod of 
garden lay, brush-fenced and watered. 
Quail traps were piled by the door. This 
hermit had food in abundance. A harsh, 
cracked voice called out to me from the 
cabin door, a hand projecting closed it, and 
then speaking through the crevice, I heard 
in g English words like these : — 

“You must go away. It is death to stay 
here. Iam accursed. The air is poison.” 

I asked the way. 

“Climb that mountain,” he cried. “Go, 
go at once.” 

The words were spoken with intense earn- 


WHY HE BECAME A HERMIT. 


estness, and with an indescribable quality of 
superhuman agony, if the phrase may be 

pardoned. For hours after I had left the 
yom I kept finding new meanings in that 
arsh, painful cry. 

A mile from the cabin a bit of white flut- 
tered in the grass. I dismounted and ex- 
amined it. A fragment of a letter it was; 
most of the words illegible, the handwriting 
delicate and feminine, the paper of the cost- 
liest. Had it belonged to that poor leper, 
crouching in his loathsome cabin crying, 
“Unclean”? That 1s one of the secrets 
for the hereafter to reveal. Before dark I 
was on the hilltop and saw the shining 
course of the river, the great peaks, height 
after height in vast ridges of pine and 
spruce, the Pacific lying low along the west- 
ern horizon. I found a cattle trail and fol- 
lowed it to a pioneer’s cabin some time 
about midnight, finding food and a blanket 
on the haystack for the rest of the night, 
but of the hermit in the mountains I said 
not a word. 

Five years later a local journal mentioned 
the fact that a cabin had been found in the 
mountains at the head waters of the Nacie- 
miento, and in it a man’s skeleton lay. Some 
refugee from justice, it was thought, had 
along at his own hands there, or died 

rom disease. I met one of the cattle-own- 
ers of that region and questioned him con- 
cerning it. es, they had seen a board by 
the spring, but the writing was faded. No, 
body, papers or clothing,—all had been 
burned in the fireplace. They raked the 
ashes over and could tell there had been a 
Bible, photograph album and packages of 
letters ; but really it was of no consequence, 
they said. He was a sheep-herder or a lun- 
atic or a stage-robber, they believed. But 
I knew that I had seen and spoken with a 
self-exiled leper, and that his torture had 
come to an end because flesh and blood could 


bear no more. 


RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


ST wealth enough to keep away 
Of want the direful scene; 
Just health enough to guild the day, 
And make life’s course serene; 


Virtue enough to act that part 
Which is devoid of sin; 

Courage enough to ask the heart, 
“ Art thou secure within.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE BAR SINISTER.” A social Study. Pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., New York. This is a 
book that is intended to show some of the disa- 
greeable matters connected with Mormonism, as 
the scenes are located at Salt Lake City, and 
shows how unpleasant it is to have more than 
one wife. “The Bar Sinister” is interesting and 
well written. 


“ THE COMING STRUGGLE FoR INDIA,” by Ar- 
minius Vambery, published by Cassell & Co., 
New York. The struggle for India has been de- 
ferred, not ended, by any means. This book 
shows very plainly the encroachments of Russia, 
and precautions that England must take to meet 
them. There is much valuable information in 
the volume. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. THoMgs, the popular auth- 
or, has recently returned from an extensive tour 
in the West. Most of the time he spent away 
from home was devoted to revisiting the scenes 
of his youthful adventures in California, nearly 


all of which have been graphically described im 
his latest works, viz: “On Land and Sea,” and 
“Lewey and I.” Mr. Thomes’s reception in 
California, and, indeed, throughout his trip, was 
peculiarly gratifying. He was enabled to clasp 
the hands of many old friends, who vied with 
each other in doing him honor, and evincing in 
every possible way the pleasure that a glimpse of 
his face gave rise to. In fact, Mr. Thomes was 
accorded an ovation in every place that his pen 
has made famous, and it must have been with 
sincere regret that he turned his face eastward 
again and parted company with the host of 
friends scattered from one end of California to 
the other. He has brought home, however, a 
fund of reminiscences that, it is to be hoped, he 
will at some time give the public, for his several 
letters which appeared in the Boston DAILY 
GLOBE during his absence were such enjoyable 
reading that more from the same sparkling 
source wil] be hailed with delight—THomas 
ADDISON, in Lowell Citizen. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—Two of the brightest and most intelli- 
gent ladies whom we met during our recent visit 
to California were Mrs. Mary C. F. Hall-Wood, 
editor of the Santa Barbara Jndependent, an 
evening paper that is full of smart sayings, and 

. Miss Frona E. Wait, an assistant editor on the 
San Franciscian, a weekly journal of San Fran- 
cisco. They are both imbued with an enthusias- 
tic love for their labors. It is a real pleasure to 
hear them converse on all the events of the day 
or year, and their activity is wonderful in literary 
matters. 


St. Joun.—“ Lewey and I” will be sent to 
you on the receipt of $1.50. It costs us nearly 
twenty-five cents for postage on each book. 
The volume is sent to any part of the country 
for $1.50, post-paid. “The Beile of Australia” 
and “On Land and Sea” will each cost you the 
same sum. This new series of Mr. Thomes’s 
books are much better than the old ones, as you 
will discover on reading. Better take the three 
volumes and peruse them at your leisure. You 
will find Mr. Thomes’s books on the great 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads. 


G. A. W.— He returned the latter part of 
June. The return was hastened on account of a 
sick son. 


Jane —The past season the water supply has 
been abundant as far as Boston is concerned. 


JacKk.—Glad you like the story. It is the best 
the author ever wrote, and most of the incidents 
are true. Hope it will have a large sale. We 
can send you all the copies you desire at the 
regular price, or we will send “The Belle of 
Australia,” “On Land and Sea; or, California in 
1843, '44, and ’45,” and “Lewey and I; or, Sailor 
Boy’s Wanderings,” for $3.75, post-paid. 

Frank S.—The position you desire can easily 
be obtained if you are what you represent your- 
self, stout and active. Yet vou would. find the 
duties arduous and the pay small. You had 
better abandon the idea, and take up some other 
business, as the chance to rise is small. 

Oxp SALtT.—The yacht “ Puritan” was built on 
an entirely new plan, and is one of the most sin- 
gular models ever seen. She is the fastest boat 


in our waters, is good in rough weather, works 
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well to the windward, and sails on the wind like 
a bird. She is not as great before the wind as 
some of our yachts, but a schooner has to carry 
a cloud of canvas to pass her. In every respect 
the vessel is a wonder, and the admiration of all 
who have seen her. -She can go in stays in thirty- 
eight seconds, which is very quick time for a 
boat of her size. She was built in Boston. 


H.— Your words of cheer are acceptable, but 
kind expressions do not heal the wounds that 
death makes. It is easy to talk of consolation 
in such cases, but the best consoler is time, and 
that can heal even if the scars remain forever. 


M.—A long absence in California and a terri- 
ble domestic bereavement are the reasons for 
not receiving an answer to your request. You 
expect too much in a short time. Wait with 
patience until the time arrives when you can be 
answered with confidence. 


MARINE.—A free wind is one that blows in 
such a direction that a vessel can sail with 
braces checked in or sheets eased off. A ship 
or schooner can sail faster with a free wind than 
when close hauled on the wind. You have won 
your wager. 


Cais.—San Francisco has 50,000 Chinamen 
living in the city. Some of them are prosperous 
merchants and very wealthy, keeping large bank 
deposits. Most of the Chinamen are miserable 
opium eaters, and not reliable in any position, 
yet there are patient workers and good men 
among them. 


A Victim.—While it is true that many who 
at one time indulged in ardent spirits have ab- 
stained later in life, it is not believed that there 
is any real cure for the thirst created by alcohul- 
ism, but a person that claims to have cured him- 
self gives a remedy that there would be no harm 
in trying. We reproduce it in the rescued per- 
son’s own words: “I was one of those unfor- 
tunates given to strong drink. When] left off I 
felt a horrid want of something I must have or 
go distracted. I could neither eat, work nor 
sleep. Explaining my afflictions to a man of 
much education and experience, he advised me 
to take a decoction of ground quassia, a half-ounce 
steeped in a pint of vinegar, and to put about a 
small teaspoonful of it in a little water, and to 
drink it every time the liquor thirst came on me 
violently. I found it satisfied the cravings and 


it also gave a feeling of stimulus and strength. 
I continued this cure, and persevered till the 
thirst was conquered. For two years I have not 
tasted liquor, and I have no desire for it. Late- 
ly to try my strength, I have handled and smelt 
whiskey, but I have no temptation to take it. I 
give this for the consideration of the unfortunate, 
several of whom have recovered by means which 
I no longer require.” 


H. S. K.—The dilution of cow’s milk with 
water for infants and children is a grievous mis- 
take. It renders the milk less nutritious, there- 
by making it necessary to give a larger quantity 
at more frequent intervals, in this way impairing 
the child’s digestive powers. Barley water will 
act advantageously, but, says the “ Medical Age,” 
much depends on the proper preparation of the 
barley water. Take an ounce of pear] barley 
and wash it in cold water, then put it in a vessel 
containing half a pint of water, and let it be gen- 
tly heated over the fire, so that the water just 
simmers a few minutes; now pour off this water, 
replace it by a pint and a half of water, and boil 
down to a pint, and you then have barley water. 


A. P.—There were received at the Dead Letter 
Office, Washington, last year, no less than 4,379,- 
198 letters. Of these, 3,346,357 were sent there 
because they were not called for at the post 
offices to which they were directed; 78,865 were 
returned to post offices by hotel keepers and 
thence sent to the Dead Letter Office, because 
the departed guests for whom they were intend- 
ed failed to teave a new address; 175,710 were 
sent there because they were insufficiently pre- 
paid for mailing; 1,345 because they contained 
articles forbidden to be transported in the mails; 
280,137 because they were erroneously or illegi- 
bly addressed; while 11,979 bore no superscrip 
tion whatever. The number of parcels of mer- 
chandise, books, clothing, needlework, jewelry, 
etc., received during the year was 96,808. The 
total number of dead letters which were 
mailed abroad was 400,898. These were al! re- 
turned to their respective countries of origin un- 
opened. Of the domestic letters opened, 15,301 
contained money amounting to $32,647.23; 18,- 
095 contained drafts, checks, money orders etc., 
to the amount of $1,381,994-47 ; 66,137 contained 
postage stamps; 40,215 contained receipts, paid 
notes, and canceled obligations of all sorts; and 
35,160 contained photographs. 
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The Ladies’ Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ 


OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


CROCHETED HOOD WITH BEADS. 


A dressy hood made of fairy zephyr or floss 
and crystal beads is the latest novelty. Make 
the lining of Germantown yarn in double cro- 
chet, the size you want your hood; commence at 
the middle of the top and make it wide enough 
to come well over the back of the head, then 
narrow gradually until down over the ears, and 
the piece is about five inches wide, then crochet 
until long enough to cross in the back, and then 


. bring forward and cross under the chin, and as 


much longer as you wish. When the lining is 
finished, fasten on the zephyr and make four 
chain, drawing the stitches out long, then put the 
hook through a bead, and, drawing the yarn 
through, chain four more in the same manner, 
and fasten between every double crochet of the 
Germantown. Cover the lining with these 
fluffy loops, with a bead in the middle of each 
loop, gather the back a little when finished, and 
place bows on front, back and under the chin. 
One and one-half skeins of Germantown and two 
sheins of floss is sufficient to make a large-sized 
hood with long tabs.’ 


PRESERVING FLOWERS. 


Fruit and flowers may be preserved from de- 
cay and fading by immersing them in a solution 
of gum arabic and water two or three times, 
waiting sufficient time between each immersion 
to allow the gum to dry. This process covers 
the surface of the fruit with a thin coat of gum, 
which is entirely impervious to the air, and thus 
prevents the decay of fruit or the fading of flow- 
ers. Roses thus preserved have all the beauty of 
freshly picked ones. It is reliable and some- 
thing all may try. 


WALL POCKET. 


A useful and pretty wall pocket is made of a 
large, circular piece of pasteboard and a crescent- 
shaped piece. The round piece is covered with 
peacock green satin sheeting or serge, and has a 
bunch of coreopsis painted or embroidered 
across one side. The crescent is covered with 


gold-colored satin or serge, and is securely sewed 
on the circular piece with over-and-over stitches. 
All the edges are covered with cord, thus con- 
cealing the joining. The crescent should be 
made deep enough to hold newspapers and 
pamphlets. Any material, design or coloring 
may be used. A large sized palm-leaf fan may 
be used in this way, or the back may be shaped 
like an artist’s palette, and have the ribbon 
which suspends it fastened upon one side to the 
thumb-hole. 


WALL ORNAMENT. 


A pretty ornament can be made by cutting 
out two pasteboard hatchets; cover the handle 
with velvet or plush, and the hatchet part with 
satin or silk of the same or some contrasting 
color, and paint or use a transfer picture on the 
silk. The handies might also be ornamented. 
When finished cross them about half way of the 
handles, hatchet part up, and tack in position on 
the wall. 


THIMBLE CASE. 


Cut from thick pasteboard, but not too thick, 
a diamond two inches long from point to point, 
and one and one-half inches from point to point 
across. Then trim the points off rounding, and 
get the shape to euit you and a convenient size. 
You want three of these. Cover each of these 
outside with crimson, and inside with white silk. 
If you can paint, paint a small sprig of flowers 
in the centre of each piece, or, before putting on 
the outside, stamp a small embroidery pattern 
on, and work in one or more colors. Join the 
three pieces, sewing two sides close. By press- 
ing top and bottom on the case it flies open, and 
it is very easy to put in or take out your thimble. 


TABLE COVER. 


A neat table cover for a common room is 
made by taking asquare of cretonne for the cen- 
tre. Choose cretonne with very small figures, 
and of not too bright colors. For a border put 
a band of dark drab linen around it. Fringe out 
and make quite a deep fringe. To cover the 
seam sew a band of black velvet ribbon about 
one inch wide around it. On the velvet put a 
row of fine feather stitching in any color of silk 
desired, also in the corners. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


WATETMELON-RIND PICKLE.—Pare the 
outer rind off watermelons that are brought 
‘from the dinner-table ; cut them simply into 
‘strips or leaves, stars,—any shape, in short, 
that you may fancy; take ten pounds of this 
rind and boil it in clean water until tender; 
make a syrup of two pounds of sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, half an ounce of cloves 
and half an ounce of cinnamon; the syrup 
to be boiled and poured over the rinds boil- 
ing hot; drain the syrup off and let it come 
to a boil, and pour over the rinds three days 
in succession. It will keep for years. 


CuHow-CHow.— Two gallons of green 
tomatoes, sliced without peeling, sprinkle 
salt plentifully over them, stand over night, 
drain dry as possible and add twelve good- 
sized onions sliced, two quarts of good vin- 
egar, two pounds of sugar, two tablespoons 
each of ground mustard and allspice, one 
tablespoon of cloves, one tablespoon of 
black pepper; mix thoroughly, cook until 
tender, but not soft enough to fall to pieces. 


PICKLED PEARS.— Pare and halve the 
fruit; take seven pounds of fruit, three 
pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, one 
ounce of whole cloves, one ounce of stick 
cinnamon; put all together and boil slowly 
for a short time. This recipe is good either 
for pears peaches or plums. 


FILLET OF MuTToN. — Cut a fillet or 
round from a leg of mutton; remove all the 
fat from the outside, and take out the bone. 
Beat it well on all sides with a rolling-pin 
to make it more tender, and rub it slightly 
all over with a very little pepper and salt. 
Have ready a stuffing made of finely minced 
onions, bread-crumbs and butter, seasoned 
with a little salt, pepper and nutmeg, and 
well mixed. Fill with some of this stuffing 
the place of the bone. Make deep incisions 
or cuts all over the surface of the meat, and 
fill them closely with the same stuffing. 
Bind a tape round the meat to keep it in 


shape. Put it in a stew-pan with just water 
enough to cover it, and let it stew slowly 
and steadily during four, five or six hours, 
in proportion to its size, skimming it fre- 
quently. When done serve it up with its 
own gravy. 


VEAL COLLOPS.—Cut the veal into pieces 
four inches broad; dred e with flour; fry in 
butter until brown, and then put in water 
enough to cover the veal. When it boils 
take off the skum and add three sliced on- 
ions, salt and pepper. Stew until tender. 
Remove the meat, thicken the gravy, and 
add a teaspoonful of catsup. Pour over the 
brown collops and garnish with slices of 
lemon. 


A DINNER ParTy.— If one is going to 
have company at dinner, and has not much 
competent help, she may do a great many 
things the day before. The turkey may be 
in readiness for stuffing, and the stuffing it- 
self be entirely prepared the day before. 
The cranberries should be stewed, the 
mince pie made, and all matters relating t 
table linen, silver and china definitely ar- 
ranged, so that attention may be concen- 
trated upon the proper serving of the dinner 
and upon the preparation of those dishes 
which cannot be cooked until at the last 
hour. A holiday dinner should remind one 
of Michael Angelo’s picture, of which he 
said, “ The labor must be scraped off when 
the scaffolding is taken away.” To be 
thoroughly enjoyed the dinner should be so 
far a work of art that it may appear to 
have come easily. 


Nut CaKE.—Half a cup of butter, one 
and a half cups of sugar, two eggs, two and 
a half cups of flour, one and a half teaspoons 
of baking powder, half a cup of milk, one 
cup of hickory nut meats; rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream, add the beaten eggs, 
then the other ingredients. Bake in a 
steady oven, in a paper-lined tin, thirty-five 
minutes. 
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Curious Matters. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. — That 
a bag of hot sand relieves neuralgia. 

That warm borax will remove dandruff. 

That salt should be eaten with nuts to aid 
digestion. 

That milk which stands too long makes 
bitter butter. 

That hot, strong lemonade taken at bed- 
time will break up a bad cold. 

That it rests you, in sewing, to change 
your position frequently. 

That rusty flatirons should be rubbed 
over with beeswax and lard. 

That a little soda water will relieve sick 
headache caused by indigestion. 

That a cup of strong coffee will remove 
the odor of onions from the breath. 

That tough meat is made tender by lying 
a few minutes in vinegar water. 

That well ventilated bedrooms will pre- 
vent morning headaches and lassitude. 

That a cup of hot water drank before 
meals will relieve nausea and dyspepsia. 

That a fever patient can be made cool 


‘and comfortable by frequent sponging off 


with soda water. 

That consumptive night sweats may be 
arrested by sponging the body nightly in 
salt water. 

That one in a faint should be laid flat on 
his back, then loosen his clothes and let 
him alone. 

That cold te’ should be saved for your 
vinegar barrel. It sours easily and gives 
color and flavor. 

That to beat the whites of eggs quickly 
add a pinch of salt. Salt cools and cold 
eggs froth rapidly. 

That the hair may be kept from falling 
out after illness by a frequent application to 
the scalp of sage tea. 

That you can take out spots from wash 
goods by rubbing them with the yolk of egg 
before washing. 

That white spots upon varnished furni- 


ture will disappear if you hold a hot plate 
from the stove over them. 


Lace Work.— In the sixteenth century 
lace was a favorite lover’s tribute to an Abi- 
gail. Silvio, in the bill of costs he sent to 
the widow of Zelinda, at the termination of 
his unsuccessful suit, made a charge for a 
piece of Flanders lace to her waiting wom- 
an. Swift addressed a young lady in his 
peculiar strain: “And when you are among 
yourselves, hew naturally after the first 
compliments, do you entertain yourselves 
with the price and choice of lace, and apply 
your hands to each other’s lappets and 
ruffles, as if the whole business of life and 
the public concern depended on the cut of 
your petticoats.’ Not satisfied with lace when 
alive, both men and women craved it for a 
decoration for their grave clothes. In Malta, 
Greece, and the Ionian Islands, the practice 
of burying people in lace acquired an unsa- 
vory reputation on account of the custom of 
rifling the tombs and selling the lace—often 
in a filthy condition—in the market. At 
Palermo the mummies in the catacombs of 
Capuchin Convent are adorned with lace, 
and in northern and middle Europe this 
fashion prevailed for a long period. In the 
Church of Revel lies the Duc de Croy, a 
general of Charles XII., in full costume, 
with a rich, flowing tie of fine guipure lace. 


CuRE FOR STAMMERING. —A writer in 
an English journal says that any one may 
be cured of stammering by simply making 
an audible note in expiration before each 
word. Stammerers can sing as easily as 
other persons, Jacky Broster, of Chester, 
who made a large fortune by curing stam- 
mering, simply made his pupils say “her” 
before each word beginning with a conso- 
nant. 
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Answers to September Puzsles. 
40.— Between. 
41.—F 42.—H a gleR 
LEO ElatE 
LEACH ReD 
FEATHER R 
OCHER Ell 
HER SireT 
R StewinG 
43-—Tenfold. —Compactness. 
45-—Limpidity. 46.—Likely. 
47.—Spermaceti. 48.— Peculiar. 
49.—Martyrdom. 50.—Meaning. 
51.—Lilaceous. 52.—Likelihood. 


53-—Scarletina. — Pedagogy. 


GEESE 57.—K 


° 
on 


(Kick-shaw.) 
.—Cock of the rock. 
59.—W-eigh-t. 60.—S-tar-t 


84.—A Charade. 
There is a TOTAL on the street 
- Increasing every hour ; 
The person has been indiscreet, 
And yielded to the power, 


Of first last spirits influence 
is future life tu blight, 
Abandoning his own true sense 
Of what was best and right. 
MAUDE. 


85.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. A cover. 3. A weight. 4. 
Promises. 5. Inclosed. 6. To spread. 7. A 


letter. Daisy DEANE. 


86.—A Square. 
1. A beautiful bird. 2. The breath. 3. A 
roll of tobacco. 4. To perplex. 5. Commodi- 
ties. EUGENE. 


Curtailments. 

87.—Curtail to squeeze tight, and leave a 
child’s frock. 

88.—A Turkish inn, and leave a bird’s cry. 

89.—A stirrer, and leave a plaything. 

90.—Prepared, and leave a kind of stew. 

91.—A vegetable soup, and leave absolute. 

92.—A drug, and leave to curse. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 


93-—To be formed, and leave a plant. 

94.—A shepherd’s hut, and leave the two. 

95.—A flowering plant, and leave vocation. 

38.—The brill, and leave a small fiddle. 

97.—A place where rags are bought and sold, 
and leave a peddler. MAUDE. 


98.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters.) 

1. Place of instruction. 2. With elbow bent 
outward. 3. A termagant. 4. To make dear. 
5. A name in Biblical history. 6. Landed prop- 
erty. 7. A border. 8. Negligent. 

Primals.—An aromatic plants. 

Finals.—Places for anchorages. 

G. Wuizz. 


99.—Half Square. 
1. Afarm. 2. Pertaining to the language of 
the ancient Goths. A small shrub. 4. Noth- 


ing. 5. The abbreviation for Grand Chapter. 
6. A vowel. Joan. 


100.—A Progressive Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 9 letters, is of a yel- 
lowish color. The 1, 2, 3, 4, is to close a leak. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is course of pursuit. 

MAUDE. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
Io! -]-]-t-e-e-i-h-l-s a-e—, 
Cora A. L. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best batch of original puzzles, received 
before November roth, we will send this Magaz- 
ine free for one year, and for the largest list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, a brilliant novel- 
ette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Bert Rand, Maude, Dull Dick, Mufti, Bird 
ie Lane, Vinnie, J. D. L., Teddy, Ann Eliza, 
Jack, Birdie Brown, I. O. T., Ida May, and Vixen. 


Prise-Winners. 


Mufti, for the largest list of answers; Maude 
for the next best list. 


In competing for the prize offered for contri- 
butions, all should send as large a variety as 
possible. 


RUTHVEN. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ROVER AND THE BABY. 
**Where is the baby, grandmamma?”’ 
The sweet young mother calls 
From her work in the cozy kitchen 
With its dainty whitewashed walls. 
And grandma leaves her knitting, 
And looks for her all around ; 
But not a trace of baby dear 
Can anywhere be found. 


No sound of its merry prattle, 
No gleam of its sunny hair, 

No patter of tiny footsteps, 
No sign of it anywhere. 

All through the house and garden, 
Far out into the field, 

They search each nook and corner, 
But nothing is revealed. 


And the mother’s face grows pallid; 
Grandmamma’s eyes grow dim; 

The father ’s gone to the village, 
No use to look for him. 


And the baby lost? “ Where ’s Rover?” 


The mother chanced to think 
Of the old well in the orchard 
Where the cattle used to drink. 


“Where ’s Rover? I know he ’ll find her! 


Rover!” In vain they call, 
Then hurry away to the orchard; 
And there by the moss-grown wall 
Close to the well, lies Rover, 
Holding to baby’s dress ; 
She was leaning over the well’s edge 
In perfect fearlessness! 


She stretched out her little hands 
But Rover held her fast, 

And never seemed to mind the kicks 
The tiny bare feet cast 

So spitefully upon him, 
But wagged his tail instead, 

To greet the frightened searchers, 
While naughty baby said : — 


“‘Dere ’s a ’ittle girl in the ‘ater, 
She dust as big as me, 
Mamma, I want to help her out, 
And take her home to tea, 
But Rover, he won’t let me, 
And I don’t love him. Go 
Away, you naughty Rover! 
Oh! why are you crying so?” 


The mother kissed her, saying, 
“*My darling, understand, 

Good Rover saved your life, my dear, 
And see, he licks your hand ! 

Kiss Rover.” Baby struck him. 
But Grandma understood : 


She said, “ It ’s bard to thank the friend, 


Who thwarts us for our good.” 


Moses Michaelstein, the younger, failed 
last week, and the morning after his father 
called on him. 

“Vell, Mosesh,” he said, “so you haf 
gone py in pizness.” 

“Yes, father, I ’m flat.” 

“I’m ferry sorry, my poy, ferry sorry. 
Vot is ter schape oaf your pooks?” 

“ Assets, $120,000; liabililies, $125,000. 
That is n’t so bad, is it?” 

“Vell, I shoult say eet vos. Vy, my teer 
poy, vy tid n’t you follow de exsample oaf 
your poor old fader? Ven he failt, Mosesh, 
fife years ako, his assets vere tventy tous- 
and tollars, vit liapilities ad vun million vun 
huntret untten tousand tollars. Indotcase, 
my poy, you could haf retired as I hav done; 
bud now, poor poy, you vill haf to porrow 
ten tousant from me, unt vork along seffer- 
al years till you haf how to do pizness in 
der right vay. Here is my scheck for fife 
tousand; trop mea line ven you need der 
palance. Good py, my poor, iknorant poy, 
good py.” 


“ My dear,” said a rich father to his only 
daughter, a very fashionable girl, “you are 
about to be married, and I want to talk to 
you seriously.” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, settling herself on 
his knee. 

“George is a very worthy young man and 
abundantly able to take care of you; but 
this is a very uncertain world. Misfortunes 
may come when we least expect them, and it 
behooves us at all times to be ready to meet 
them with a brave, and cheerful heart. If, 
through some chance, your husband should 
lose his fortune and be reduced to very 
humble circumstances, do you think that 
you could accept the new order of things, 
and help him as a true wife should?” 

“How can you ask such a question, you 
foolish pa, when you know how I adore 
George?” 

“ That is all very well,” the old man con- 


tinued; “but could you, educated to a life 
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of luxury, as you have been, resolutely put 
aside the past and devote yourself to house- 
hold duties, such as cooking and mending 
and marketing and — and sweeping, and all 
that sort of thing?” 

“What a foolish, silly papa you are, to be 
sure,” replied the girl, playfully tapping the 
bald spot on his head, “ and how ridiculous- 
ly you talk. Why, the servants would 
attend to all those matters. 


An old negro called on the president of a 
railroad company. Hobbling into the room 
he said: — 

“Look at me, sah.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Money.” 

“ What for?” 

“Dis heah,” holding outa foot from which 
three toes had been cut. 

“T ’ve got nothing to do with that.” 

“Well, er mighty fine lawyer tells me dat 
yer has. Wuz on one o’ yer trains tuther 


week, when it jumped de track. De lawyer 


says dat I kin rekiver er thousan’ dollars.” 

“ Did n’t you work for the road?” 

“Yes. sah, I woffted fur it twicet.” 

“Were you not riding on a free pass?” 

“No, sah; wuz ridin’ on de train.” 

“You know what I mean. Did n’t you 
have a free pass?” 

“No, sah; Ill sw’ar ter de Lawd I didn’t, 
an’ more den dat, I kin prube it.” 

“What do you propose to do about it?” 

“Perposes to hab my rights. Gin me 
ten dollars an’ a pass fur a year, an’ I ‘ll let 
de thing drap.” 

The money and the pass were given him. 

“Thankee, sah.” As he hobbled down- 
stairs, he muttered, “ Wa'n’t ridin’ on a free 
pass. Wuz er stealin’ dat ride. Gwine to 
fetch up fish frum de bayou. Huh, dis ten- 
dollar bill is ez putty ez er new shirt.” 


John Henry was just starting out the 
other evening to see his girl, when a married 
acquaintance stopped him at the front gate. 

“ Hello,” he said, “where are you go- 
ing?” 

“To see my girl,” was the cheerful answer. 
. “ Ah, courting is a great thing,-my. boy, a 
«great thing.” 


* Yes, I ’ve found it so.” 

‘But a man has to be mighty careful.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I never had any 
trouble.” 

“Is this the first one you ever courted?” 

“Yes, the only one.” 

“My fix exactly,” he said reflectively. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why, I made the great mistake o. my 
life in my first courting.” 

“ What did you da, let her go for a richer 
one?” 

“ No.” 

“Let some other feller beat your time?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ Backed out because you were afraid to 
ask her?” 

No, siree.” 

“Then how in thunder did you make such 
a dreadful mistake ?” 

“ Married her, my boy, married her!” he 
said disconsolately, and hurried along with 
his market basket. 


Young Billkins was utterly devoted to 
business, but somehow found time to fall in 
love and ask a girl to marry him. The 
time was set, and he called on the old gen- 
tleman to get his consent. He had a long 
talk and that evening came up to see the 
girl. 

“Well,” she said, in considerable anxiety, 
“what did pa say?” 

“He said that wheat was going up, and 
there was a fine chance for a man to make 
a handsome little dot.” ; 

“Pshaw! Did n’t he say anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, we talked about a dozen ven- 
tures that might be made, with an excellent 
chance of coming out ahead every time.” 

“Bother the business! What did he say 
when you asked him if you could have 
me?” 

“ Wha—wha—what?” he stammered. 

“Why, what did he say about me?” 

“By George, Mary, I forgot all about it. 
I ‘ll go the first thing in the morning, and 
see him about it.” 


“ Look out for that bull, partner! He's 
a bad one.” 
The speaker picked up a pitchfork as he 
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made the remark. He was on his farm and 
the bull was his bull. The person ad- 
dressed was a well-known tobacco buyer, 
who had driven to the lower end of the 
country to buy a fresh supply. 

The farmer had stored his tobacco crop 
in a shed at the end of the barn, inaccessi- 
ble except through the barnyard. The bull 
seemed to resent this intrusion, and looked 
daggers, or rather horns, at the city man. 
The farmer motioned at the bull with the 
pitchfork, and the animal kept at a respect- 
ful distance, but followed them to the door 
all the same. 

**T ‘ll give you ten cents for wrappers for 
the lot,” said the man from town. 

“Ten cents!” replied the farmer. “That 
there is good tohacco. I don’t care apout 
selling it now if I can’t get more than that 
for it.” 

“ Well, I guess we can’t trade,” said the 
city man, turning toward the door. 

The bull, just outside, lowered his head 
as the stranger appeared. The pitchfork, 
which had been left standing outside the 
dvor, had fallen under the bull’s feet. The 
stranger quickly went in. 

“T "ll give you twelve cents,” said he. 

“No,” replied the farmer curtly, as he 
lighted his pipe, and sat down on the floor. 

He seemed to have forgotten all about 
the bul!. There was a pause, during which 
the bull’s heavy breathing could be heard. 

More negotiations followed, but the far- 
mer was obdurate. He didn’t seem to care 
to sell the tobacco at all, and there was 
nothing in particular to call him to the house. 
So he began to tinker with some repairs 
to the shed. 

“Confound it,” muttered the Lancaster 
man under his breath, “I wish that infernal 
bull would go away.” 

But the bull staid right there. 

“1 "ll give you fourteen cents,” said he, 
turning to the farmer again. 

“Twenty cents is my price, sir,” replied 
the monarch of the soil, in a tone of injured 
innocence, as though a little hurt at being 
suspected of sharp practice in fixing a big- 
ger price than he wanted and then coming 

down. 

The bull gave an impatient snort. Con- 


eighteen were held, but without result. The 
bull did n’t go away, and neither did the 
Lancaster man, though he wanted to. 
“Well, I guess I'll have to give you 
twenty cents,” said he, at last. 

The farmer quietly turned around, and 
saw the bull. 

“Great Scott! has that bull been there all 
this time? Go away from there, Jim! You, 
Jim Blaine, go away!” and he rushed out, 
grabbed the pitchfork and drove the bull off. 
Then turning to the buyer, he said, “ What 
did you say?” 

“I said twenty cents,” was the reply. 
“ The tobacco is n’t worth but twelve, but I 
will take it.” 

Bulls have their uses. 


AN ENVIOUS CHAP. 

Beneath her chin, her bangle pin 

Reflects each glancing wave of light, 
As if some charm lay far within 

The little dots of metal bright, 
And faith! they seem to take delight 

In nestling there. Is envy sin? 
I’m sure that I am envious quite 

To be the pin beneath her chin. 


Her little muff is wee enough 
To grace a Paris doll’s trousseau, 
And yet her hand and snow-white cuff 
Seem quite content in there to go. 
It holds her hand quite tight, I know, 
And when the wind is blowing rough, 
As on we walk through drifting snow, 
I wish my hand could be—her muff. 


When Miss Smith was arraigned before 
the United States court she conducted her- 
self with such grace and dignity that the 
polite old judge, deeply impressed, arose 
and made her a profound bow. 

“ Miss Smith, said the judge, “to see you 
in this awful predicament seriously touches 
me.” 

“Tt does me, too, judge.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Judge, you should not ask me sucha 
question, but I will tell you. I am two 
years older than my married sister, who 
was married before she was as old as I am. 
She has been married eighteen months and 
still speaks well of her husband. How old 
am I?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“I am not to blame for your mathematic- 


versations relating to sixteen cents, then to 


al inefficiency.” 
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“ Why did you go into the business of il- 
licit distilling ?” 

“ Because I wanted to make whiskey.” 

“J suppose so. How long have you been 
a distiller?” 

“Ever since I was sixteen years old. The 
year my father died.” 

“ What year was that?” 

“The year my Uncle Harry moved to 
Texas.” 

“ Miss Smith, you are a woman, but I in- 
sist you shall answer my questions. Re- 
member that if convicted of this awful 
charge you will be sent to the penitentiary. 
What did you do with the whiskey you 
made ?” 

Sold it.” 

“Who bought it?” 

“ Well, judge, it would be rather hard to 
tell who bought it all. Some time agoa 
party of gentlemen came into my neighbor- 
hood to hunt deer. The party got out of 
whiskey and found it difficult to buy any. 
After a while I told a man if he would put 
his jug down on a silver dollar and go away 
he might, when he came back, find the jug 
full of whiskey. He did so.” 

. “ Would you know the man?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I recognized him in a min- 

ute. You are the man, judge.” 


“Do you know the prisoner at the bar?” 

“Him?” 

“Yes; answer up prompt.” 

“ That feller there?” 

“Certainly. Do you know him?” 

“Him?” 

“Yes, to be sure. Why don’t you an- 
swer?” 

“ Why, pshaw, judge. Him an’ me mar- 
ried gals out of the same family,— sisters, 
you might say.” 

“Well, do you know him?” 

“Him?” 

“Can’t you understand plain English? 
Do you know this man?” 

“That ’n?” 

“Of course, you blockhead. Do you 
know him?” 

“Know him? Why, bless your old heart, 
judge, he ’s got a pup now that I give him 
more ’n five year ago, an’ you never see 


such a dog in all your born days as that ’n 
turned out to be. Why, pshaw, judge, you 
could n’t find nothin’ like him with hide an’ 
hair in seven counties; but the way I come 
to git him was just one of the funniest 
blamed things you ever heard tell of. You 
see the way of it was this—uh?” 

“Hold on! Stop right there! We don’t 
want any dog stories just now. Do you 
know him?” 

“Who?” 

“Why, this man.” 

“Uh? Why, I ‘lowed you meant the 
dog. Well, if I ’d knowed the pup half as 
well as I did him you can bet yoursocks he 
would n’t a never got him, judge, that’s 
what he would n’t. Why, dog-gone it all, 
judge, that dog was half pioter, an’—uh ?” 

“ Stop this sawing around and answer the 
question, or you ’ll be committed.” 

“Uh?” 

“TI say you will be committed for con- 
tempt.” 

“ For what?” 

“ For contempt.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“Will you answer the question?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“ Answer the question.” 

“ What question?” 

“The one I asked you?” 

“Which ’n?” 

“Do you know the man?” 

“What man?” 

“ The prisoner at the bar.” 

“I wonder now if you mean Bill 
Gimps?” 

“Certainly. Do you know him?” 

“Did n’t I say we both married into the 
same family?” 

“Yes ; but do—you—know—him ?” 

“Well, now, see here, judge. Don’t you 
‘low I'd be like to know my own brother- 
in-law ?” 

“Will you answer the question?” 

“What question?” 

“ Do you know Bill Gimps ?” 


ago? 


“Yes; but do you know him?” 
“ Well, now, see here, judge; I claim to. 


“ Did n’t I say I give him a pup five year . 
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be free born an’ about half white, an’ do you 
s’pose I would n’t have any more sense 
thun to fool away a dog on a man I did n’t 
know? No, sir-ee; 1 never get so blamed 
flush with dogs as to waste "em like that. 
Know him? Of course I do; better ’n I do 
the size of my own feet or my ole woman’s 
voice, an’ I could ’v’ told you so long ago, 
if you ’d only asked me, Know him at the 
bar? Why, blast it all, judge, that ’s where 
I fust got acquainted with him, by his stand- 
in’ treat, an’ I never knowed a man, judge, 
that was more certain to turn jack right 
where it was needed in a game of seven-up 
thun him, You can go your pile on him 
for that every time, and never get left. Yes, 
sir; I 'd know Bill Gimps anywhere; even 
in meetin’, though 1 don’t s’pose I could 
ever make out how he got there. Know 
him? Yes-sir-ee-bob. I know him as well 
as I do when dinner time comes. Is that 
strong enough, judge, or do you want me to 
projuce his note to show how much more | 
know him? I can do it if sich is law.” 

“ That will do.” 

“Uh?” 

“You may step down.” 

“ Down where?” 

“ Down-stairs, you blockhead.” 


A CRUEL, CRUEL CUT, 


A maiden of uncertain age 
Of ancestry was wont to brag; 
When that attention would engage 
; The conversation would not flag. 
“One of my ancestors,” says she, 
“Came on the Mayflower.” “Can it be?” 
Asked one. “’T isa distinction great. 
Why 1620 was the date.” 
**Pray tell me,” slyly asked another, 
“Was it your father or your mother?” 


A gentleman who spent several years 
teaching gives the following account of a 
teacher’s interview with a boy of about 
fourteen in a rural district. -Other teachers 
have probably had similar experiences. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Sam.” 

“ What is the rest of it?” 

“ Sam yell.” 

“ But what is your surname?” 

“ Middle name ’s Hozayer.” 

“ And the last name?” 


“ Jackson.” 

“ Jackson, then, is the name of your par- 
ents?” 

“No, mum, it ain’t. One of ’em is 
named Willyum, and t’ other one Mary 
Jane.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Dunno.” 

“What! A boy as large as you does n’t 
know his age?” 

* Yes’um.” 

“A boy of your size ought to know the 
exact year of his birth.” 

“TI do know the year.” 

“ What year was it?” 

“ Same year as my sister Harriet.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes’um; we ’re twins, 

“I want you to ask your mother how old 
you are, and tell me tomorrow.” 

“She dunno. She dunno nothin’!” 


“That is not a nice way to talk about 
your mother.” 


“ She don’t keer.” 

“Why does n’t she?” 

“ She ’s dead.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ To home.” 

“ Where is your home?” 

“ Over yon.” 

This with a jerk of his head over his left 
shoulder. 

“ Have you any books?” 

“No mum; I don’t need none.” 

“Why not?” 

“I'm only in my a b abs.” 

“Then you have never had educational 
advantages?” 

Boy scratches his head, and says :— 

“No, mum; not that I knows of. But 
I’ve had airysipilas. If what you said is 
worse nor that, I don’t wanter kotch it.” 


“ My dear,” remonstrated a wife peering 
out from under the bed clothes, “I do wish 
you would use the word sheol. It sounds. 
better.” 

“It may sound better at ‘imes,” replied 
her husband, who was noisily nursing his 
heel, “ but when a man steps on a tack he 
wants the old version.” 
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CATCHING A WEASEL ASLLE?. 
Mrs. PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS (pointing to | own poems and finding the leaves uncut).— 
her books). — “ They are not many, Lord Adol- | “Ah! hum! I’m glad to find that you don’t 
phus, but they are all friends,—dear old | cut all your old friends, Mrs. de Tomkyns!” 


friends!” [Mrs. P. de T. is at a loss for once.] 
Nose Poet (taking down a volume of his 


d MANS. REVENGE. 


‘(whom he is going to ‘marry next week) to his 
first who jilted him just twenty-five years ago. 


Our gallant though middle-aged friend “has 
great pleasure in introducing his second love 
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BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


makes 


TOILET LUXURY. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most cleanly of all preparations for toilet use. It is 
a delightful dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldness, is agreeably 
perfumed, and is an effective remedy for all diseases of the hair or scalp. Mrs. 
D. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: ‘One bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has entirely 
restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silky appear- 
ance. I am fifty-seven years of age, and was quite gray. By the use of that one 
bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly restored, and I now 


have as fine a head of hair as when I was 
sixteen.” Bessie H. Bedloe, Burlington, 
Vt., was troubled with a disease of the 
scalp, which caused her hair to become 
harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely 
that she scarcely dared to comb it. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor restored the scalp to a healthy 
condition, cleansed her head of dandruff, 
and made her hair beautifully thick and 
glossy. This preparation is approved and 
recommended by physicians. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores Vitality. 


When the hair begins to fade, grows 
gray, becomes weak, thin, brittle, and 
harsh, the vital forces of the organs, on 
which it depends, may be reéstablished 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It will 
cause a new growth, presenting the lux- 
uriance and color of youth. Every 
woman who has arrived at the middle 
age, and who wishes to retain the original 
beauty of her hair, should use this incomparablg remedy. Mrs. 0. O. Preséott, 18 
Elm st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: “Twe years ago about two-thirds of my hair 
came off. It thinned rapidly, and Y was fast growing bald. On using Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, the falling stopped, a new growth commenced, and in about a month my 
head was completely covered with short hair. My hair has continued to grow, and is 
now as ample as before it fell.” W, W. Wilkins, Windsor, IIl., says that erysipelas 
in the head left his scalp as bald as an infant’s. The use of less than a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor yoeyss a fine growth of new hair, of the original color. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. GC. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Dr. Horatio Nelson, Great Bend, Ohio, 


CURES SCALP DISEASE. 
_ Ayer’s Hair Vigor impurts a healthy vitality to the scalp, and restores it to 


its normal condition. The son of James U. Carter, Occoquan, Va., suffered 
"¥IVH AO HLMOYSD 


from scald head. He was cured by Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and had, after using 


it, a fuller growth of hair than ever. 


finds Ayer’s Hair Vigor an excellent remedy for humors of the scalp. 
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Gold Medal, Paris, we. 
Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), Amsterdam, 1883. 


FRY’S GOCOA 
EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa Only. 


Fry’s 
_ Caracas 
Cocoa. 


This absolutely * In Packets & Tins 


elicious Cocoa, 


which consists of 


choice Cocoa | 


only, from which 
the superfluous 
oil has been ex- 
tracted, is strong- 


ly recommended 


to all who a apgee- na 
ciate the fullflav- 
ourandfinearoma 


of Cocoa. 


“There is no nicer or 
more wholesome pre- 


ration of Cocoa.”— | 


HassaLu. 


“Pure Cocoa, from 
which a portion of its 


oily ingredients has “4 
been CHAS. 


n extrac 
A. CAMERON, “M.D., F. 
C.1. 


“It is strict) 
and well manuf tetared 
in every 

Fie Os 


sugar and Vanilla flavouring. 


Fry's Ceylon Chocolate in Cakes 


A NOVELTY. 
Prepared from Cocoa —_- recently cultivated in the Island, with refined 


Prepared with 


5 the celebrated 
CocoaofCaracas, 


combined with 


other choice de- 
scriptions. 


“No more delicious 


beverage has ever been 


manufactured.’ 
—Morning Post. 


“Tt cannot fail te 
prove a favourite ang 


valuablearticleof diet. 
—Civil Service Gasette. 


Fry's Caracas 


Chocolate 


is especially re- 
commended as an 
excellent article 


t possesses a peculiarly fine and delicate flavour. 


Fry’s Geylon Chocolate Creams 


Very Choice. 19 Prize Medals Awarded. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, 


Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of ‘Wales. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS IN THE UNITED STATE®. 


4 
; 4 Gold Medal, Calcutta, 1884. 
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FRY’S CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 
FOR 
for 
— 


G! LLOT T'S tive Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


STEEL PENS. 


351, 170, and his other s 
Sold throughout the Woarid, 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Red Clover Blossoms. 
See & Fiuid & Solid extracts of the Biossoms. 
Best Blood Purifier Known. Cures Can- 
\ eats Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Dys- 

. psia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
Circular, 116and 118 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A RARE BOOK, just out. How 

to Develop the Bust and Form.” 

Full explanation. The only meth- 
Mailed — for 20 cents. 


dress P. O. Drawer 179, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PENNYROYAL 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH” 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Baie reliable. Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


ester’s E 
10 ADIE nelose 4c. (stamps) for particulars, testi- 
montals, ete., in fetter reont you by re- il 


turn mail. 
2818 Madison Sq.,Philada, Pa. 


AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys and 
K : Girls make 1oc. to $2 an hour. New bus- 


iness; never en no peddling; no 

humbug. The SECRET revealed, and ORKIN 

—— worth $5, to commence work on, FREE. 
ress, 


American Albany, N.Y. 


READIES: 


“How to permanently remove Superfiuous Hair.” 
“ How to reduce Superfluous 15 pounds a month.” 
How to Buat scientifically.” 
“How Lean Ladies may ly 
7” Describe_vour case fully, and send 4 
instructions, ILOOX SPECIFIO co. 
“These Specifics stand alone in the present condition of 
mediea! science." Scientific Jimes. 


Lheare SECRET OF BEAUTY AND 
Healthy tor OCHE’S Baran Wee 


BIRCH'S KEY 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 
makers. By mail, 2s5c. Circulars 
Ss. Brrun & Co., 38 ey St., N.Y. 


WILLWIND ANY WATCH 


SO LD by 


CHROMOS crotch othe 


two for 15 cents. Oil chromos + of Music 
tes 


Tatsot, Bos'or 


MAGAZINE 


FOR 1886. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Literary Magazine for the Family, 


ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, AMUSING READING. 


New Type, New Features and a New Form 
for the New Year. 


Wil} Commence in the January Number a Se 

Miss Camitta WILLIAN, entitled, “THE GI ILBERTS. pd 
A Double Mistake.”’ Also an article on Salt Lake City, from 
the = of Mr Wm. H. Tuomes, descriptive of his late visit 
to that far-famed city, will appear during the year, together 
with the usual choice variety of entertaining matter, present- 
ing a most completepublication for family reading. 

A copy of the January Number will be sent to any ad 
dress, as sample, on receipt of ten cents. That is the 
best way to test its merits: then, if you wish to continue, 
you can remit $1.40 for balance of the year. 

No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimes 


TRY IT. 


Subscription $1.50 


per year, id. 
For sale by al a tien 


Price fifteen cents. 


CLUB TERMS, 


Four copies of Battou’s post-paid, $5.50; 
five copies, $7.50 and a copy gratis to the person who gets 
up the club, or six copies tor $7.50, post-paid. Additions to 
club pro rata, $r. 35 per year. For $2 we will send Bat- 
Lou’s MaGazine for 1886, and either five of our Briturant 
Nove.ettss, all post-paid: and for $2 50 we will send 
MAGaAzing and all ten of our BRILLIANT Novet- 
ETTEs, all post-paid, 

For $2.50 we wi'l send a 
BELLE OF RUSTRALIA, we ON LAND AND 
SEA,” or *‘LEWEY AND pe elegantly bound ia 
cloth and gold, and Battou’s MontHLy AGAZINE for 
a a these books and Magazine for $5.00; either 
book, post-paid, $1.25. 


MAGAZINE 


Colored plate of flowers in every number 


cach subscriner og! containing 6 Plates 0 
person ecnding us § > 1.7 


1A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


(these often copied 
Fp Sa ence ine the Flower, Vegetable and Fruit 
8a in its line, ioe. 25 An exquisite ate of Roses an 


pied by eotees) 5 also letters from customers 

Gardens ; scores of ab authority 
rare and Deantital towers’ event to eac! 

adress, MA MAG... , Mocrester, 1:. 
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RFECIy, 


“ONCENTRES 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Latest from Paris for Tailor Made Jackets and Suits, 


THE GENUINE IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY YARD WITH THE NAMK, 
“NONPAREIL CORD-DE-LA-REINE.” 


J N.B.—A handsome costume can be made by combining Cord-de-la-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket and overskirt of Nonpareil Cord-de-la- 
Reine, and the underskirt of Nonpareil Velveteen, or vice versa. 


t@ FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
Wholesale trade alone, soup ny THe scents, SHABNW & FITHIAN, N. 


UT Q NS FOR ELEGANT 


Shape, Health and Comfort 
MADAME FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Select Flavors 


Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST Strength for 


Thousends o 


BEAUTIFUL 2222 


How to Besutl(y 


Preckles | Tan | Pook ks! Emelitane heals Chapped 
Hands’ Face and Lips. Splendid br the Tolle. FOY,HARMON & CHADWICK, 
15 ibe. month | “SiMe PAPE PAPE Wew Haven, Ct. 
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TOUCH, WORKMANSH 


KMINENCE, wh 


IP. AND DURA 


Avenue. New York; 204 & 206 Bal 


112 kifth 


timore St., 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


of iow-test, short-weight. alum, or phosphate powd 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Sf Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, favored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly récommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 

W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchestcr, Mass. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocod, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. it is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


powder never varies. \ marvel of purity, strengt) | 


4 box contnining Saw ples of all the above five artich 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary | te Lhe 
kinds, and cannot be suld in competition with the multitude | tor Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stemps or Curr: ney. 


ers. 
Sold only in cans. ROYVAT RAKING POWDER 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 


_Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Viokt. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. | 


GOLOGNE, 


T 


ore 


your nearest Ratlroad Express Office (which should be named 


Address: YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New Yor! 


Elegant Jewelry, 
Che most beautiful and artistic jewelry 
ever produced at !ow cost, embracing » 


BROOCHES, 
BAR PINS, 
FINGER RINGS, 


RINGS?) CRESCENTS 


Settings contain Gold 
natural state. Quartz | | 
| 
Diamonds, Agate, Ama-'g ; zon Stone, Jasper, and 
other gems, all set in (35484 an elegant and_ stylish 
setting that is unex. celled by the most 
pensive goods. Ladies ‘Sef, wearing these Ear 
Rings, Brooches and) | Pins need not fear the 
closest scrutiny as they], look as handsome as 
They will be sent by 


the highest cost jewelry. | q 
prices, POST-PAID: 
size). . 75 cents, 


| mail at the following 
{ Finger Rings, (send| 


| Kar Rings, . 4 ; 21.00 | 
| Bar Pins, ... ‘| 
| Orescent, . . . 

of gems, name ity | 


Many ladies are making money in selling these “| 
goods to their friends. Especially desirablé goods for Cans” | 
vassers. The above goods sold by the dozen. Send for { 
price list when you order sample. Address } 
H. H. TAMMEN, 
{ Mineralogist and Manufacturer, 


| Reter to any Bank in Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
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